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PREFACE 

MORE than thirty years have passed since I had the 
privilege of revising and editing for the Syndics of 
the University Press the Commenlaty on Aristotle's Rhetoric, 
which was left in a nearly finished form by the late Mr 
Edward Meredith Cope, formerly Senior Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity. It was under the advice of two other distinguished 
Kellows of that College, Mr Munro and Mr Jebb, that Mr 
Cope's brother did me the honour of inviting me to revise 
and complete the work, and it has now fallen to my lot to 
prepare for the press another posthumous work connected 
with the same subject, the Translation of the Rhetoric left in 
manuscript by one of the admirable scholars above mentioned, 
the late Sir Richard Jebb. 

From memoranda found in various parts of the manuscript, 
it appears that the translation was begun 'about August 20, 
1S72,' that the first two Books were finished on March 22, 
and the third on May 26, 1873. Thus, in the period of 
its preparation, it falls between the date of the translation 
of the Characters of Tkeophrastus (1870), and that of the 
publication of The Attic Orators (1876), The first two 
Books of the Rhetoric were among the set subjects for the 
Classical Tripos of 1874 and 1875, and, as an Assistant Tutor 
of Trinity, Mr Jebb lectured on all three Books during 
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the academical year 1873-3, and again in 1873-4. The 
lectures were open to members of other Colleges, and among 
those who attended them was one of the present Syndics of 
the Press, who still retains a vivid recollection of the clear and 
vigorous English in which the text was then rendered. It was 
with a view to this course of lectures that a considerable 
number of original and selected notes was written out, followed 
(in the case of Book I) by a second draft subsequent to the 
publication of Cope's Cotmnttitary in 1877. The manuscript 
contains very few notes on Book III. 

The whole of the translation was copied out for the press 
by an ammuiensis ; and the editor has had before htm the 
original draft, written out with perfect clearness by the 
translator himself, as well as the transcript. At an uncertain 
date, a proof of the first twelve pages was prepared, but this 
proof remained uncorrected, and, owing probably to the pres- 
sure of other duties in an increasingly busy life, the printing 
was never resumed. The translation has been carefully revised 
by the editor ; a few accidental omissions of single clauses or 
whole sentences have been supplied, and some other unim- 
portant oversights have been corrected. It may be added that 
a certain amount of uniformity has been introduced into the 
various transliterations of Greek names, in which the translator 
shows, during the progress of his work, an increasing prefer- 
ence for the forms in k, such as Perikles and Iphikratcs, 
and similarly in the case of the word ' epideiktic' A brief 
analysis, partly founded on the translator's own memoranda, 
has been prefixed to the translation, besides being printed in 
slightly varying language in the margin of the successive 
portions of the text, and, necessarily, in a still briefer form 
in the head-lines of the pages. References to the sections of 
each chapter in the Oxford Variorum edition of 1820, and to 
the pages of Bekker's Berlin edition of 1831, have been placed 
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In the margin and at the head οΓ the pages, so that any 
passage can be easily found, wtile the translation can 
readily be used side by side with Mr Cope's Cmnmentary 
<in which the Oxford sections are indicated) as well as with 
the critical editions of Bekker, Spengel, and Roemer. 

As the commentaries of Spengel and of Cope are accessible 
to scholars and to students, it has not been deemed necessary 
to indulge in any laige amount of explanatory annotation. 
Almost all, however, of the translator's few notes on Book III 
are here printed, with a selection from those on Books I and 
Π. These notes are distinguished by the initials of the 
translator. For all the rest the editor is responsible. In the 
latter, the sources of Aristotle's numerous quotations are in- 
dicated.and the literary or historical allusions briefly explained; 
any variations in the text, so far as they affect the translation, 
are noticed; and, in some few cases, alternative renderings or 
alternative opinions as to the author's meaning have been 
added. The editor has also supplied an Introduction on the 
general subject of the treatise, in which the translator's own. 
references to that subject, in the course of his Attic Orators, 
have been specially kept in view. The Introduction is followed 
by an Analysts of each of the successive chapters, while refer- 
ence to the contents of the work is further facilitated by the 
Index. 
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TAe TrmHse en Rfutork U λ magasiat ^ initileOuai rkhtt.... 
Notking is Uft untouehid, en which RhtUme, in all its brtmihet, has 
any bearing. ΤΆί author's principles art the result ef extensive 
eripnal iMdurtien. He smght tkem, if ever man did seeh theutt in 
the living pattern 9f the human heart. All the recesses and windi7igs 
ef that hidden regten he has explored: all its caprices and affections, 
^^whatever tends to extite, to rvffit, to amuse, to gratify, or to offend it, 
— have beat care/ulfy examined. The reason of these phanomena is 
demonstrated, the method of creating them is explained. . . . Tlu whole is 
a text-booh of human feeling ; a storehouse of taste ; an exemplar of 
andensed and tucurate, but uniformly clear and candid reasoning. 
Edward Copleston's Re^y (Oxford, iSio), p, ΐ6Γ. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Even in the heroic age, long before the rise of any theory 
onak of rhetorjc, the practice of oratory Is brilliantly 

pn^huwric exemplified in the Homeric 5x>ems. The eloquent 
""••- speaker is there regarded as a divine being'; the 

elders of Troy are able orators', while, on the side of the 
Greeks, the speech of the aged Nestor ' flows sweeter than 
' honey,'* and words 'fall like flakes of snow' from the lips of 
Odysseus^ By the side of beauty of physical form, and 
, soundness of intellectual sense, the Homeric triad of human 
^ excellences includes the god-given power of discourse: The 
oratory of that age is represented as an extraordinarily brilliant 
type of natural eloquence, an eloquence approaching the 
modern ideal simply because its great examples are to be 
found in the region of debate, while the greatest of all (as the 
answer of Achilles to the envoys in the First Book of the Iliad,) 
take the form of reply. But the distinction of being a 'speaker 
of words,' as well as a ' doer of deeds,'• was reserved for the 
kings and the nobles ; the voice of the people found utterance 
only in the terse animadversions of the Homeric lis, the un- 
named and hardly recognised representative of the multitude ; 
and the first condition of civil eloquence, the r^ht of the 
commoner to speak his mind on aflairs of State, was still 
wanting•. 

' Od. viii I7J. • //. iii 150. * II. i ^49. 

' Jl. iU i«. • //. i» 43J. 

' Cp. Jebb'i Allie Ora/ort, 1 cviu-cxi; uid Stiayt and AJdrtiutt Ι]*-!}^. 



χ Origin of Greek Rhetoric 

In historic times, men of political power, such a> Solon, 
iiM iboBf Peisistratos and Kleisthenes, have the credit of 
" being able speakers, for the times in which they 

lived'; but it was not until Uie expulsion of the 
tyrants and the establish ment of democ racy in gio B.C., that 
civil eloquence could really flourish in Athens'. Between this 
date and the outbreak of the Feloponnesian war, the two 
foremost Athenian orators were Themistokles' and Perikles^ 
but the fame of their eloquence rests on tradition alone. In 
' the case of Perikles, although the historian supplies us with the 
purport of three of his speeches, a few striking metaphors, such 
as those preserved in the Rlictoric* of Aristotle, where ^gina 
is catted the 'eye-sore of the Peirseus,' and where the State that 
has tost its young heroes in war is compared with 'the year 
that is reft of its season of Spring,' are almost at! that has de- 
scended to posterity. His eloquence, like that of his political 
precursors, was apparently of a purely practical type, unin• 
fluenced by the theoretical treatment of the art which was 
soon to reach Athens from another quarter*. 

While the home of eloquence wa^ Athens, the native land 

of rhetoric was Sicily. It was there that, ' af^er 
Dric<n or - r , 

Ortck the fall of the tyrants, that is, after the expulsion 

of Thrasydaios by the Agrigentines (in 472) and 
of Thrasybulos by the Syracusans (in 466), the establishment 
of a democracy and the requirements of a new order of things, 
with its claims for the restitution of confiscated goods, and its 
suits for succession to property, aroused a distinct demand 
for professional instruction in the art of speech. Among the 
clever and disputatious Sicilians this demand was supplied by 
Koru and One Korax, who is said to have reduced the 

Tiii». practice of speaking to a formal shape by draw- 

ing up a rhetorical treatise, which was the first of its kind. 
Before the time of Korax and his pupil Tisias, though many 

' Cicero, BruiMi, t-j. 
' Bruhit, 45. 

■ Thae. ί t}8: C)c. BmlMt, iS. 
* Thuc. i 1 39 1 4 I Brutui, 44. 
' ni » 7. 

■ Cp. IniroductioD to Cicero'* Orat»r, pp. li-4v, ed. Sandjri. 



Korax and Tisias x! 

speakers had expressed themselves with care and precision, 
and had even written their speeches, no one had composed by 

rule o f art — **~ *■ 

"^ iiuch is the story of the origin of Greek rhetoric, as given 
by Cicero', on the authority of Aristotle. The story was 
doubtless derived from the work in which Aristotle collected 
all the treatises on rhetoric which preceded his own*. The 
loss of this work has been only in part made good in modem 
times by the Artium Siriptores of Spengel (1S28), in which 
the scattered fragments of the earlier rhetorical treatises are 
collected and discussed. Korax is said to have divided all 
speeches into five parts, proem, narrative, arguments (liyuoct), 
subsidiary remarks (ιταρίκβασί'^), and peroration*. In in- 
dicating the sources from which arguments might be derived, 
he confined himself to the illustration of a single topic, the 
argument from probability. The stock example of this is the 
case of assault, when a strong man is charged with attacking 
a weak man, in the absence of witnesses. The use of such an 
argument, as shown by Aristotle, might easily degenerate into 
the merest quibbling*. This topic is quoted by Aristotle from 
the 'art' of Korax, to whose pupil, Tisias, it is ascribed by 
Plato*. It was doubtless the common property of both. 

To the school of Korax and his pupil is due the early de- 
finition of rhetoric as the ' artificer of^tsr&uasion,'* 'a definition 
which is at once immoral and inadequate; immoral, because 
it makes persuasion at any price the object of rhetoric ; 
inadequate, because it is equally applicable to other things, — 
for example, to bribery.'^ In the familiar story of the law- 
suit between Korax and his pupil for the recovery of his fee, 
the pupil begins with the inquiry: 'Korax, what did you 
undertake to teach me?* 'To persuade anyone you please.' 
'If so, I now persuade you to receive no fee; if not, you have 
failed to teach me to persuade you: in either case, I owe you 

' Brutut, 46. * η*«γωγ)( τ<χ•>ι«τ. 

» Wall, ΛΆΛ. <;»■. ί*υ. 

* Rha. II χκίν II ; Jebb'i AttU Oraltri, i cui. 
' Phatdrui, 173 a b. 

* vnioDi ΐ^μιβν/τγίι, Pnlcg. in HennogeneiD, p. 8. 
' Iniroduction to Ckero't Oraitr, p. v. 
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xii Gorgias 

nothing.' Korax retorts with a similar dilemma: ' If you pa-• 
suade me, I have taught you the art ; if not, you have failed to 
persuade me to remit the fee: in either case, you are bound to 
pay.' Whereupon the court dismisses the case with the con- 
temptuous proverb: xaxoC κόρακος κακ&ν φόνΚ It is not the 
subtlety of the new art that is expressed by this story, but 
rather its 'grotesque unpopularity.'* The technical treatise 
ascribed to Tisias was probably only an expansion of that of 
his master, which it appears to have superseded. 

The teaching of Korax and Tisias was transmitted to the 
foremost representative of the Sicilian school, the 
'' ' link between the rhetoric of Sicily and that of 

Athens, Gorgias of Leonttni. 'The foremost man of his age 
in rhetorical skill,' he appeared at Athens for the first time in 
427, as the leading envoy of his native city, when 'the clever 
Athenians, with their fondness for eloquence, were struck by 
the foreign air of his style, by the remarkable antitheses, the 
symmetrical clauses, the parallelisms of structure, the rhyming 
terminations, and the other similar figures of speech, which 
were then welcomed because of their novelty.'' He returned 
to report the result of his mission, and he probably revisited 
Athens not long after. The greater part of his declining years 
was spent in Thessaly, and it was there that he is said to 
have counted among his pupib the famous rhetorical teacher, 
IsokratMj_ The frequent employment of metaphor gave a 
poetic colouring to the style of Gorgias*, while his use of rare 
and foreign words imparted a novel and striking character to 
his speeches. He has been recognised as 'the founder of 
artistic prose.'' 

' Beauty of speech'• was the special aim, and the cultivation 

of a semi-poetical type of prose the main purpose, of the Sicilian 

school represented by Gorgias and his pupils. 

Among these the impetuous Polos, 'colt by name 

and colt by nature,'' is familiar to us from the Gorgias of 

> Wali,XAi«, (7r. iv ijf, viijf; Introd. to Oni/er, p. vi. 

* J«bb'i AUit Oratert, \ cxxiii. 

* Diodonu, xii S3 ; ep. AtlU Oraltri, i cxxiii-cxxviil. 

* Xktl, UI i 9. ■ Attie Oraleri, i cxxviii. 

■ tMrtiB (of F6I0*), PUlo, Phadmi, «ti; c. ' SAtt. 11 ujil 19 a. 



Lyfymni0s. Alkidamas xtii 

Plato, while from an obscure passage of the Phadnu It has 
been inferred that he not only invented a number of technical 
to^is, but also iMrrowed others from his friend 
Likymnios•, whose 'art of rhetoric' supplies 
Aristotle with examples of needless nomenclature in the 
form of new names for the diflferent parts of the speech, 
such as 'speeding on,' which he apparently applied to the 
straightfonvard course of uninterrupted narrative, and 'aber- 
ration' and 'ramifications,' to digressions from it*. 

Another pupil of Goi^ias, named Alkidamas, insisted on 
the importance of acquiring a capacity for ex- 
temporaneous speech. Of the two declamations 
bearing his name, the one that is almost certainly genuine is 
an attack on the composers of elaborately written discourses 
most prominently represented by Isokrates*. His deliberative 
orations included a speech in which he pleaded for the free- 
dom of the Messenians, a speech twice quoted in the Rltetoric^. 
In an extant fragment of his 'art of rhetoric'Jte partjy^anti&i- 
pates~ Aristo tle|s_diifiF''*^'''''" ^y'''^'"''"'^'"g this art as the 'family 
of persuasion.'* Aristotle quotes from his pages a considerable 
number of examples of faults of taste due to his fondness for. 
strange words or poetic compounds, and for the inordinate use 
of epithets and metaphors. Modern critics of style would 
certainly be hss severe than Aristotle in denouncing his 
metaphorical <tescription of the Odyssey as 'a fair mirror of 
human life." 

The use of foreign words and poetic compounds is a fault 
Lykophron. ©^ t^stc exemplified by Lykophron', a rhetorician 
PDiykraut. belonging to the middle of the fourth century*. 
Another rhetorician, Polykrates, who flourished about 390, and 
is best known through his 'Accusation of Sokrates' and his 
' Defence of Busiris,' is only definitely named in the Rhetoric 

* tCl %«Λ s. 
« Appendix ro ADliphon, cd. 
Blass, 1H71. 

* iilrafui toC i ηβανβΟ, Proleg. in Hcnnog. in Wall, Bktt. Cr. vii (i), S. 
' ni iii. Sec, in general, Vahlen, Dtr JiAtlor AliitIainat,Wtttxai, 18641 Btui, 
Atliuht Btrtdtamktit, 11 (1891) 364 1 Brzotka in Pauly-WiiMwa, 
' III iii 1-1. ■ SUtf, Alt, Btr. 11 3^4. 
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xiv ProtafffrcU. Thrasymaekos 

as the author of a trivial encomium on mice, and of a lauda- 
tion of Thrasybulos'; but he is also sometimes supposed to be 
the author of a panegyric on Paris, anonymously quoted in 
several passages*. 

In contrast with the 'beauty of speech' cultivated by the 
Sicilians, 'correctness of speech" was the aim of 
the Greek school represented by Protagoras, 
Prodikos, Hippias and Thrasymachos. Thus Protagoras was 
apparently the first to give special attention to elementary 
points of grammar and philology, to distinctions of gender in 
nouns*, to the classification of modes of expression, to the 
criticism of poetry and to speculations on language and 
etymology'. He is also noted for the Commonplaces which 
he caused his pupils to commit to memory, while his Dialectic 
is famous for its undertaking to make the weak cause the 
stronger•. Prodikos concerned himself with 
ηιρρΪΙμ*' questions of etymoli^y and with distinctions 

of synonyms'. Hippias included grammar and 
prosody among his many accomplishments, while he also 
aimed at a correct and elevated style*. In the opinion of 
-Thmy- Aristotle's pupil, Theophrastos, Thrasymachos of 

■nachoi. Chalkfedon opened a new epoch in the prose style 

of Greece by blending the elaborately artificial style of writers 
like Thukydidcs with the simple and plain style subsequently 
represented by Lysias*. Aristotle himself, in treating of 
rhythm in prose, tells us that the rhetQcigians, from Thrasy- 
machos downwards, made use of th< psan", His treatise 
on pathos is the theme of an elaborate' allusion in the 
Pkadrus**, and is definitely mentioned in the 
"**' Rhttoric^\ Lastly, Theodores of Byzantium, 

■ π x«» 3. 6- 

• II uiii 5, 8, Ii ; χκΐν 7. Sm, however, BUts, ii 371. .^ 
» 6peUw*im (of ProUgoriis), Phatdnu, 167 C. 

• Khet.MlVS- ■'' ^- -' ■ 

■ Cope ID CambriJgt Journal t/ CI. anj SoirtJ Philtlegy, iii 48-51. 

• Jtkit.n xxiv 11. ■ r ~ . 
' I*, iii J7; PI»lo, /Viti. 337 A, 340 a, 338 λ D, etc. 

■ ViaXtt, Jfi/if. I, 18s CDi 11, 368 Di Cxn-DtOr. iii ivj. 

• Dion. Hal. Dim.c 3; cp. Jtbb't ^»tf Oralori, I cxiu-civii 114*3. 
»• III idii 4. " 167 c. *' lu i J. 
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Tktoddros, Isokrates xv 

whom Aristotle couples with Tisias and Thrasymachos as 
one of the most important contributors to the develop- 
ment of rhetoric^, introduced some novel terms for the 
subdivisions of a speech. Plato satirically describes them 
as the 'niceties of his art,'* while Aristotle denounces them as 
absurd and unnecessary*. 

The 'art of Kallippos,' possibly one of the earliest pupils of 
Kmiiippn. Isokrates*, is described by Aristotle as including 

PKmphiist. the topic of consequcnce*, and that of possibility, 
whichwas also contained in the 'art'ofanother early rhetorician, 
Pamphilos*. Aristotle complains that the earlier writers of 
'arts' (such as those above-mentioned) had confined them- 
selves to the Forensic branch of rhetoric'; and the same 
complaint had been made, half a century previously, by 
I sok rates'. 

The most independent, and the most distinguished, of the 
pupils of Gorgias was the great rhetorician, 
Isokrates (436 — 338). During part of his early 
career (403 — 393), he was a professional writer of forensic 
speeches, — a fact which he aflected to ignore at a later date. 
About 392 he opened a school of rhetoric near the Lyceum. 
In that school he professed to teach the art of speaking, or 
writing, on large political subjects, as a preparation for 
advising or acting in political affairs, — the pursuit, in fact, 
of journalism, as a preparation for parliament. He describes 
, this art as his 'philosophy,' his theory of culture, and he now 
casts contempt on the forensic rhetoric of his earlier career. 
The fame of his school extended over the whole of the 
Hellenic world, and, apart from public men such as Timotheos 
and Lcodamas, his pupils included the future orators, Isxos, 
Lykurgos, .nd Hypcreides. His style is marked by a smooth- 
ness due to the avoidance of. 'hiatus ; he is recognised by 
Cicero as the earliest artist in the rhythm proper to prose•, and 
by Dionysios of Halikarnassos as the master of an ample and 

> Soph. £/. 183 * 31, 

* ri jteii)!^ r^t τ^χ^'η*, Phacdrut, 166 D. 

* \\\ xiii J. * Aalid. 93. ' 11 xiiii 14. 
■ ib. 11. ' I i 10. 

*'/» SophUtat, 19 ί cp. Jebb'x Attie Orattri, X\ 133, * Brutmt, jt. 



χνΐ Aristotle's relations to Isokrates, 

luxuriant type of period which 'leads one on' like a winding 
river'. He is the creator of a standard type of literary 
rhetorical prose*. 

In considering Aristotle's relations to Isokrates, we have 
to distinguish between the two periods of Aris- 
nuuoBi Μ totle's residence at Athens, the eartiet- period of 
"*' 367 to 347, and the later period of 335 to 322. 

Isokrates died three years before Aristotle's return to Athens, 
so that any personal relations between them must belong to 
the first of the above periods and probably to its latter part 
To Aristotle, according to some later authorities, the popu- 
larity of the school of Isokrates appeared undeserved, and his 
indignation at the rhetorician's undue regard for mere beauty 
of diction, to the neglect of the essentials of the art, led 
to his determining on setting up a rival school in which 
rhetoric should be studied in a more philosophical manner. 
Parodying a line from a tragic poet, — "twere shame to keep 
silence and suller barbarian! to speak,' he is said to have 
exclaimed, — ''twere shame to keep silence and sufier Isokrates 
to speak.'* He is also said to have sneered at the bundles of 
the rhetorician's forensic speeches that were hawked about by 
the booksellers*. 

Notwithstandingthe'feud' between Aristotle and Isokrates 
during Aristotle's first residence at Athens, both were inspired 
with Macedonian sympathies. Moreover, the artificial style of 
Isokrates lent itself readily to citations illustrating rhetorical 
forms of expression. Hence in the Rhetoric, which belongs to 
Aristotle's second period of residence at Athens, there is no 
author that is more frequently quoted ; there are as many as 
ten citations in a single chapter*. But, although Aristotle 
was at Athens during the delivery of the First 
RtM .D». p/^^-j^j,j^i^ ^2Si> and the TAree Oiynthiacs (349), 
he never illustrates a single rule of rhetoric from any of the 

> ZV«. ^. 

■ See, in gcDcnl, Blui, All. Btr. it esp. let-t 13 ; Jebb's Attit Oreieri, 11 
jS-79; Ipirod. to Cicero'* OniOr', χνί-χκίί{. 

* t^Xfkf eutwM'UoKpitv t ϋκλίιηιι. Cp. Clc. Dt Or. Ut 141; Quint, ili 
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speeches of Demosthenes. To Demosthenes he ascribes an 
Isolated simile, which is not to be found in his published 
speeches', while he cites the saying of a minor orator, to the 
effect that the policy of Demosthenes was the cause of the 
disasters of Athens, as an example of fallacious reasoning*. 
He illustrates the metaphorical use οί βοήσαι from an obscure 
contemporary of- Demosthenes', though he might have found 
a better illustration in Demosthenes himself*. Aristotle, 
who lived as a foreigner at Athens, and had close relations 
with Philip and Alexander, may well have felt a sense of 
delicacy in exemplifying the precepts of rhitoric from the 
speeches of the great opponent of Macedonia'. 

The two dialogues of Plato specially concerned with the 
criticism of rhetoric are the Gorgias and the 
Pkadrus. In the former he declares that 
rhetoric, so far from being an art, is only a happy knack 
acquired by practice', and Gorgias and his pupil are taken to 
task as representatives of the current rhetoric of the day. In 
the Phadriu we find a treatise on rhetoric thrown into a 
dramatic form. Here, as before, the writer ridicules the 
popular manuals of the art, but, instead of denouncing rhetoric 
unreservedly, he even draws up an outline of a new rhetoric 
founded on a more philosophical basis, resting partly on 
dialectic, which aids the orator in the invention of ai^uments, 
and partly on psychology, which enables him to discriminate 
the several varieties of human character in his audience, 
and to apply the means best adapted to produce the 
'persuasion' which is the aim of his art'. The hints 
thrown out by Plato in the Pbadnis are elaborately ex- 
panded in the first two Books of the Rltetoric of Aristotle, 
which deal with the means of producing persuasion. In the 
first Book these are classified, while the second includes '(i) a 
careful analysis of the affections of which human nature is 
susceptible and also of the causes by which such affections are 



■ iliittry β/ Claiiieal ScAelankif, i (1906) Si f. 
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called forth ; (3) a descriptive catalogue of the various modiS- 
cations of the human character and the sort of arguments 
adapted to each.'* The first two Books, dealing with the 
invention of arguments, are followed by a third, which is 
occupied with style and with the arrangement of the several 
parts of the speech, the subject of delivery being touched 
Upon in such a way as to show that its adequate treatment is 
stiil in the future. '*'*'"Ti T*!"""- '°|t-"^- rhrtr"" with con - 
temp t, and describes diale ctic as the cro wn or 'co ping-stone 
o f all the sciences.'* and rhetoric as only 'the shadow of a part 
of politic3.'.L Afistotle insists, at the very outset of his work, 
that 'rhetoric is the counterpart of dialectic,' and a branch of 
dialectic and of politics*. In his logical works he has dis- 
covered the Syllogism, and has tnvmted logic: in the Rhttoric 
he declares that the rhetorical counterpart of the Syllogism is 
the Enthymeme, that is, 'a syllogism drawn from contingent 
things in the sphere of human action,"' 

In the third Book we are told that ' the commencements of 
periods have been enumerated in the Tkeodekteia!* 
This may be reasonably regarded as a reference 
to a work on rhetoric written by Aristotle himself in the 
earlier part of his career, probably while he was still carrying 
on his rhetorical school. It derives its name from the author's 
pupil Theodektes'. 

Among the works once ascribed to Aristotle is the Rkitorica 
RhcMricaad ^'^ AlexaudruiH, the spuriousness of which was 
Aicundrum. divincd by Erasmus. It has been assigned by 
Victorius and by Spengel to the authorship of Anaximenes 
(c. 380 — J20)•. The latest event mentioned in its pages be- 

* Thompioa, p. xx. The knowledge of human nature displayed in the first 17 
(hapten of Ihii book finds ilti pwftllel in many patsagci of Shakespeare quoted in 
Joi^h Eimond Ridille') Itlutlraliens ef ArisitlU m Altu aiid MaHotrt, Oxford, 
.83». 

» Jlif. SM- * Cerg. 461. • > i 7 ί " S- 

• 1 ii 8 n. * III ix 9 n. ' Cope's Inlrod. Ss-67. 
■ ^Haxr'ncnuwrAr/enVa.cd. Spengel(iS47)! Cope, /«/rMf. 401-464 ; Bloss, 

All. Btr. II 378-399 ;.Brioska in Pauly-Wiwowa, $.v. Anaaimenes; P. Wendland 
(Berlin, 1905) ί and VV. Niische, /^ni. n.^najt'w<K.^((i. 19ου). The commentary 
of Didymue on Demosthenes, first puhliahed hy Schubart and Uiets in 1904, pre- 
serves the tradition thai (he pseudo- Demosthenic speech (Or. xi) ir/iii rj)» 
iwteTiitAft tV fiUrrw, waa composed by Anaximenet. 
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longs to 340 B.C, but the exact date of its publication is 
unknown. It is never quoted in the Rhetoric, but it has some 
superficial points of resemblance with that treatise. Its moral 
purpose, however, is totally distinct. There is no extant 
work that gives us a clearer view of the sophistical type of 
rhetoric, which makes success at any price the aim of the art. 
There is no definition of rhetoric, but the writer 
dcAnitioDor is clearly in sympathy with the sophistical tradi- 
tion which makes rhetoric the 'art of persuading,' 
whereas Aristotle defines it as 'the faculty of observing or 
discovering in every case the possible means of persuasion/' 
In the course of the Rhetoric Aristotle refers to the Politics, 
and to his Treatise on Poetry, as well as to his 
hiaaihir Analytics and his Topics*. The Treatise on 

Poetry was, to all appearance, mainly written 
after the first two Books of the Rhetoric*, but before the 
third*; the reference to the former in Book I' may have 
been added by Aristotle himself at a later date. 

Aristotle may possibly have begun the Rhetoric before his 
DM( or ui• second residence in Athens. The reference to 
• RiMtwis.- .jjjg ^(f-g orators' and to the Orators at Athens' 
prompts the suspicion that these passages were written while 
the author was still absent from Athens, but they are also 
consistent with a sense of aloofness from Athenian politics 
which was natural in a Macedonian resident at Athens. As a 
whole, the work is best assigned to the period of his second 
residence (335 — 322). In the second Book he mentions an 
embassy sent by Philip and his allies asking the Thebans for 
permission to pass through their territory into Attica*. This 
embassy belongs to the year 338, — shortly before the battle 
of Chreronea'. He also mentions the 'Common Peace.'• 
This has been identified with the peace which all the 
Greeks (with the exception of the Lacediemonians) made 
with Alexander after the death of Philip in 336'. If 336 

* I Ϊ 14 i ti I, 7. ' See ImJix. 

' Fetl, c. xix {on ΙιάνΜα), Ir reit wtfl ^ντβμιήι κ((νί«ι• 

' Pett, raenlionedin ill i 13; U «, jl, 7. ' t u 19. 

* II xiiii 6. ' Spengel, SficimiH Cemmtitl., 1844. * it. iS. 

' Spen{;el, Sftcimen CommtHl., 1839. His genenu conelniioo in 1851 «w th»l 
the work might be assigned lo e. 330. 
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was the date οΓ \t» completion, the author was then 48 
years of age, and a new interest is added to his own statement 
that 'the tnind is tn its prime about the age of 49.'' 

■While Anaximenes was the author of 'the best practical 
AniKintatB. treatise OB rhetoric that has come down to us in 
i(ohraic>. Greek,' Aristotle stands alone in the philosophic 

treatment of the subject Yet 'the school of 
Aristotle.. .produced not a single orator of note except Deme- 
trius Phalereus; the school of Isokrates produced a host.' 
'Isokrates, though inferior in his grasp of principles, was 
greatly superior in the practical department of teaching.' 
'Aristotle's philosophy of rhetoric proved comparatively 
barren, not at alt because rhetoric is incapable of prohting 
materially by such treatment, but because such treatment can 
be made fruitful only by laborious attention to the practical 
side of the discipline. Had Aristotle's Rhttortc been composed 
a century earlier, it would have been inestimable to oratory. 
As it was, the right thing was done too late,'' Nevertheless, 
it was Aristotle, not Isokrates, who 'fixed the main lines on 
which rhetoric was treated by most of the later technical 
writers.'* 

It was the opinion of Niebuhr that the Rketoric was 
Modera One of those works of which the 'first sketch' 

Nlebuiir." belongs to the early period of the author's 

Bruidim. ufg^ while it has continued to receive additions 

and corrections down to its close*. Brandis, who was at 
first inclined to accept this view, afterwards saw nothing 
to suggest an early period of composition, or a long and 
desultory elaboration ; on the contrary, the regularity and 
uniformity with which the plan was carried through, in- 
dicated a continuous and uninterrupted application; he 
accordingly regarded it as etn Werk am einem Gusse*, 
Similarly, Sir Alexander Grant has observed 
that the first part of the work bears marks of 
having been in the author's mind for many years before it 

> II xh>4i cp. f^thry »/ Clasiical StMartliif.iit. 

» Allit Οταίβη. η 431. 

■ Grttk ZJleralun in Ctmhridge Camfanitn ta Grttk Studitt, p. 139. 

* Xeman Httt. i no(« 39 (Cope, J»lred. 40 Γ). 

* mUbgHt, ir I, 8 f. . , 
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was reduced to writing. 'The outlines of its arrangement are 
characterised by luminous simplicity, the result of long 
analytic reflection; the scientific exposition is made in a 
style which is, for Aristotle, remarkably easy and flowing ; 
and each part of the subject is adorned with a wealth of 
illustration which indicates the accbmulations of a lifetime.'' 

Turning from these general characterisations to some of 
the more special criticisms of the condition in which the work 
has come down to modern times, we note that it has been 
urged by Koemer* that the present text is made 
**"*'■ up of two editions of the treatise, and that it 

consists of a combination of a longer and a shorter recension. 
The 13th and 14th chapters of the First Book 
have been attacked by Rudolf Hirzel•. 
It had previously been pointed out by Spcngel* and 
spen(*i. Vahlen' that the last nine chapters of the 

Vahicn. Second Book, on logical proofs, ought really to 

have preceded the first seventeen, which deal with proofs con- 
nected with the feelings and the character; while 
Professor Cook Wilson* has aigued against the 
genuineness of the 25th and 26th chapters of that Book. 

The author's original plan may well have been limited to 
the first two Books^ and some confusion of expression may 
be noticed in the last paragraph of Book II owing to the sub- 
sequent addition of a third Book. The genuineness of that 
Book has been attacked by Sauppe* and Rose•, 
and defended by Spengel", by Cope", and by 

' ArilMU (1877), 77 f. ' Pief. Μ Teubner text, ed. «, 1898. 

* AiMandLJ. liiti. Cii. xx (1900) 11. 

• Munich Acad. iSji, 31-37. ' Vienna Acad., Oct. 1861, 59-148- 

* Tram. Oxford Philol. Soc., 1S83-4. pp. 4 Γ, GritlciKd by Siuemihl ία 
Bursan'i /akriA. xlii 38 Γ. 

' Tlie list of Aristotle's works in Diogcnei Lairtiui include* rtxrqi fntrapuctif 
i fi, rtpt X/ftwi d β, llie latter apparently referring to the two partt of Book III, 
alio described as ttpt \ii<ut καβαράι ά (Rose, Fragra. p. 14). 

• 1863; Amu. Schr. jj+f. ' Ar, Pitud. 137 (cp. Zeller, 78, 1 i 74, « E.T.). 
" Ed. 1867, ii 354, 'lerlius liber, quem nosiratium quidam leraerc et ioepte 

Aristotelis esse negant, si quis alius ingenuus philotophi nostri foetus est.' 

" liilrod. (Ηβ7, p. B,'lfthe third boukofthe An of Rhetoricdtdnot proceed 
from the pen of Aristotle, all evidence of authorship derived from tetemblancc of 
ityte, manner, method, and dlcllon, raust be absolutely worthless.' 
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Diels', who shows that it 6t9 Into its proper place as the im- 
mediate precursor of the rhetorical works of Aristotle's pupil, 
Theophrastos. The numerous lacuna in all three Books alike, 
as well as the confusion in the arrangement of the con- 
ni,j^ tents of the whole work, are explained by 

Mm. Marx* on the supposition that the work was 

prepared by a pupil of Aristotle from imperfect notes of 
his master's lectures. Errors in the text, such as H£g£- 
sippos for Ag£sipolis', and 'ριιάμη for μνήμη* in a welt- 
known passage of Isokrates, are attributed to the lecturer's 
indistinctness of utterance*; while the last six chapters of 
the work are regarded as a report of a lecture in which 
Aristotle attacked a lost treatise on the several parts of the 
speech, which had been put forth by some unknown pupil 
of Isokrates. 

J. E. s. 

) Berlin Ac*d. 18B6, \i 1-37. * Bir. d. sStAs. Cti. 1900, 141-318• 

' II xxiii. • II] «i. 

* Amlolle wu r^iMt rV ^μί^τ fDit^. Lacrt. V i). 
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ANALYSIS 



BOOK I 



Rhetoric is an Art. Hitherto, the essence οΓ thu Art haa been 
neglected for the accidents, and the Deliberative branch for the 
Forensic. The master of Dialectic will be the true master of 
Rhetoric. Rhetoric is useful, because it is (i) corrective, (a) fai- 
slrucrive, (3) su^estive, and {4) defensive. It is not concerted 
with any single or definite class of subjects, but is the counterpart 
of Dialectic. Its, function is not to persuade, but to disentr the 
available meant of persuasion in each ease. It has a fallacious 
branch, but those who pursue this branch are not, as in Dialectic, 
called by any distinctive name; they are in either case called 
'rhetoricians' (i). 

Rhetoric being defined as 'the faculty of discerning in every case 
the available means of persuasion,' we proceed to the subject of 
proofs. These are either (1) 'artificial' or (11) 'inartificial.' Artificial 
proofs are (i) ethical, (2) pathetic, (3) logical. (1) gthicaV proof is 
wrought, when the speech is so spoken as to make the speaker 
credible; (j) pathetic, when emotion is stirred in fhe audience by the 
speech; (3) logical, when a truth, or an apparent truth, has been 
demonstrated by the means of persuasion available in each case. 
(The faculty of rhetoric has two elements, corresponding respectively 
to (i) dialectical skill, and (3) political science.) Logica l pro of is 
either (β) deductive, proceeding by means οί Enlhymeme,_Le. 'rhe- 
torical syllogism,' or ifi) inductive, proceeding by means of Example, 
i.e. 'rhetorical induction.' Rhetoric must address itself to f/a^^ei, not 
to individuals ; its subjects are contingent ; and its premisses must be 
probabilities: Every premiss of the enthymeme is either a 'probability' 
or a 'sign.' The 'probable' and the 'sign' (whether fallible or in- 
fallible) are thereupon defined; and a distinction drawn between 
enthymemes proper and not proper to Rhetoric (ii). 



χχίν Book I 

T^^KjjtjAa^vffifii^ ^<fi ^Aitionc, deliberative, forenuc, and 
epideiktic, differing in their elements, their times, and their ends (iii). 

The topics of Deliberative Rhetoric are five in number; — ^vraysanil " 
means, war and peace, defence, commerce, and legislation (iv). Tfie 
deliberative speaker exhorts, or dissuades, with a view to the hyr^iness 
of the persons addressed ; the elements of happiness are good birth, 
the possession of goodly and numerous olTspring, wealth, good repute, 
honour, health, happy old age, troops of friends, good fortune, and 
virtue (v). He appeals to the interest of his audience; interest is a 
kind of 'good'; we must therefore define and analyse things 'good' 
(vi). But the question will arise, which of two 'good' things is 
' better ' ; hence we must treat the topic of degree (vii). The greatest 
aid towards giving good counsel is to be found in discriminating the . 
four forms of government, — democracy, oligarchy, aristocracy, mon- 
archy, and the institutions and interests peculiar to each (viii). 

The Epideiktic branch of Rhetoric is concerned with Virtue and 
Vice in their popular conceptions. (' Praise ' expresses moral appro- 
bation, while 'encomium' is concerned with actual achievements.) 
Of all the topics that of amplification is most useful in the Epideiktic 
branch of Rhetoric ; examples to the Deliberative; and enthymemes 
to (he Forensic (ix). 

Forensic Rhetoric has for its elements, accusation and defence, 
and, for its end, justice or injustice. We must therefore begin by 
analysing injustice, and inquiring Into the motives and aims of 
wrotig-duing. Actions arc either voluntary (ari.sing from habit, 
reason, anger, oc lust), or involuntary (from chance, nature, or 
force). All things that men do of themselves are good or ap- 
parently good, pleasant or apparently pleasant; the former has 
been discussed under Deliberative Rhetoric; let us now si^eak of 
the latter (x). Then follows a popular definition of pleasure, and an 
analysis of things ' pleasant ' (xi). From the motives of wrOng-doing 
we pass to the characters which dispose men to do wrong, and which 
ex]K)!ie men to suffer wrong (xii). Wrong.s are clatisifiud {a) in refer- 
ence to law, either sjtecial or universal ; or (b) according as the wrong 
is done to the individual or the community. The definition of an 
offence often raises a legal issue. It is needful, therefore, to define 
and distinguish the principal offences. In contrast to the written rules 
of right and wrong are the unwritten. The latter are of two kinds: 
(') those that refer^ acts that merit public praise or disgrace, public 
honour or dishonour ; (a) those that are supplementary to the written 
law, and are concerned with things 'equitable' (xili). The topic of 
degree is next applied to wrongs, with a view to distinguishing the 
difTtirent degrees of wrong (xlv). 

L,.,l,z<»i:,.,GuUgIt• 
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The Inartificial Pioofs proper to Forensic Rhetoric are deiiTcd 
ftom Laws, Witnesses, Contracts (or other documents), Torture, or 
Oaths (xv). 



BOOK Π 

Λ good impression of the speakt^t eharaettr majr be produced by . 
means of his speech. He should make his audience feel that he I 
possesses intelligence, virtue, and good-will. We must therefore 
analyse (n) the virtues, and (b) the moral alTections. The virtues . 
have, in fact, been already analysed in ι ix. In regard to each of the 
moral affectum, we have to discern (i) its nature; (a) its antecedents; 
and (3) its objects (i). 

Analysis, of the affections'. — anger (ii}and mildness (iii); friendship 
and enmity (iv); fear ar.d boldness (vj; shame and shamelessness (vi); 
gmtitude {or favour) and ingratitude (vii); pity (viu) and indignation 
(ix); envy (x) and emulation (xi). 

In appealing to the affections or feelings, the speaker must take 
account of the general tkaracter of his audienit; according as they are 
young or old, rich or poor, etc. Hence we must analyse the character 
of youth (xii), jld age (xiii), and middle age (xiv) ; also that of good 
birth (xv), wealth (xvi), power, and good fortune (xvii). 

Λ brief rutrospect is here followed by an introduction to the 
nnalyuTs of the 'uimnrsaV datus »/ argument which are applicable to 
all special premisses derived from special branches of knowledge 
(xviii). 

These classes of argument are (t) the topic of the possible 
and impossible; (1) the topic of fact past and of fact future; (3) the 
topic of degree; (4) the topic of amplification and depreciation (xix). 

'Hie proofs tomn.jtt lo till branches of rhetoric are example and 
enlhymeme. There are two kinds of example, involving the use of 
either historical or artificial parallels, the latter including fables (xx). 
Λ maxim, or general statement concerned with objects of action, is 
an incomplete enthymeme (xxi). Then follow general precepts on 
the enthymeme. (i) The rhetorical reasoner must not draw his con- 
clusion from points that are too remote; (a) he must leave out those 
propositions which his audience can readily supply ; (3) he must know 
the special facts from which enthymemes can be derived in each 
subjecL Enthymemes are of two kinds : — demonstrative, and refuta- 
tive (xxii). Then follows an enumeration of twenty-eight heads of 
argument from which enthymemes can be constructed; the ' demon- 
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itrative' enthymeme is almost exdusivelj* treated, but the 'refutative' 
otn be inferred from it (xxiii). Next succeed ten topics of apparent 
or shatn, enthymemes (xxiv). An argument may be refuted, either 
by opposing enthymeme to enthymeme, w by bringing an objection 
against a particular point (xxv). The Book ends with supplementary 
criticisms, apparently meant to correct errors made by previous 
writers on rhetoric, (i) 'Amplification and depreciation' are not 
a mere topic of an enthymeme; they form one of the 'common 
topics 'of c. xviiL (») 'Destructive' enthymemes are not different 
in kind from 'constructive.' 

This may suffice for the irtvtnttvt province of rhetoric, — the way 
to find arguments, and the way to refute them (xxvi). 



BOOK in 

We have next to speak of dUlion, or style, and first of the art of 
delivery, which has not yet been touched, except by Thrasymachos 
in his work m Paikot (i). 

Dietim . in re£ard lo ttngU words (or dUtum proper) has for its 
principal merits, clearness and appropriateness, the tatter including 
the due use of accepted terms, of proper terms, and of metaphors (ii). 
Faults of style are next classified under four headings, with examples 
of each: — (i) poetic varieties of compound words, (2) rare or archaic 
words, (3) inordinate epithets, and (4) unsuitable metaphors (iii). 
The simile (which is a metaphor with a term of resemblance prefixed) 
is too poetical to be often available in prose ; examples of its use are, 
however, quoted from Plato and the orators. Similes can readily be 
converted into metaphors (iv). 

Diition with regard fo (gmposilion (properly irvi'dnrit) has for its 
primary requisite idiomatic purity, dependent on the proper use of 
connecting particles, the use of special and not general terms, the 
avoidance of ambiguity, and the observance of gender, and of 
number. 

,In every case a composition should be easy to read, easy to 
deliver; it should avoid solecisms arising from a neglect of sym- 
metry ; it should also avoid long parentheses (v). 

.^'^^lO'of style is aided by the use of (i) the description, instead 
of the name, (i) suitable metaphors and epithets, (3) the plural 
instead of the singular number, by (4) the repetition of the article, 

(5) the use of conjunctions and other connective words, and 

(6) of description by means of a series of negations (vi). 
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Propritty of style depends on iu &ppealbg to the Keeling• of the 
hearer, and on its being characteristic oflhe speaker, and proportionate 
to the subject (vii). 

Prose must have rhythm, but not mttrt. The rhythm must not, 
however, be too precise. The heroic measure is too grand; the 
iambic, too common ; the trochaic, loo comic There remains the 
pfean, the ' first psean ' (— %/ w w) suiting the beginning, and the 
' fourth psean ' (w \/ u -) the end of the sentence (viii). 

The style must be either running and unbroken in its chain, or 
compact and periodic The period may have one or more members. 
It must be neither curt nor long. The period of more than one 
member may be either simply divided, or antithetical. 'Antithesis' 
implies contrast of sense. When the members ore equal, this is 
'parisAsis'; when their first or lost syllables are alike, ' paromoidsis,' 
or, when the terminations alone correspond, ' homoioteleuton ' (ix). 

Pointed sayings depend on the use of metaphor, antithesis, and 
actuality, i.e. on 'setting things before the eyes' (x). Those words 
'set a thing before the eyes' which describe it in an active state, — a 
device ol^en employed by Homer. A striking effect is secured by 
using a metaphor which involves a touch of suφrise. The hearer 
has the pleasure of learning something new ; hence also the pleasure 
given by riddles. Then follow some remarks on similes and on 
hyperbole (xi). 

There is a difference between the literary and the combative style 
(and, in the latter, between the deliberative and the forensic). It is 
necessary to know both. The literary style is the most precise; 
the combative, best fitted for delivery ; this fitness depends on the 
expresiiion of character, or on the expression of emotion. The 
deliberative style is like drawing in light and shade; it is meant 
to produce its effect at a distance, and will not bear looking at 
closely. I'he forensic admits of greater ftnish. The epideiktic is 
best suited for writing; its proper function is to be read. The 
chapter ends with criticisins on various superfluous classifications 
of style under the headings of 'sweetness' and 'magnificence' (xii). 

Style having now been discussed, both generally and particularly, 
it remains to speak of arrangemeat. There are only two essential 
parts of a speech r — statement and proof. The received four-fold 
division applies strictly to the forensic branch alone; if we are to 
add any parts to siatematt and proof, they can be only froem or 
exordium, and epilogue or peroration (xiii). 

Proem. In an epideiktic speech, the proem need not be closely 
connected with the sequel It is like the prelude in music, which 
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blinked on to the key-note of the main theme. In a forensic speech, 
the proem is comparable to the prologue of a tragedy or of an epic 
poem. The omtents of a proem come usually under one of two heads, 
(i) exciting or allaying prejudice, (a) amplification or detraction. In 
a deliberative speech, a proem is comparatively rare, for the subject 
is already known and needs no preface (xiv). The various forms of 
argument for 'exciting or allaying prejudice' arc next enumerated (xv). 
('Amplitication' and 'detraction' have already been treated in ii xix.) 

Narralive, in relation to the three branches of rhetoric. In the 
epideiktic branch, it should be broken up and diversified. In the 
forensic, the narrative of the defendant can usually be shorter than 
that of the plaintiff. In joining issue with the plaintiT, the defendant 
ought not to waste time over unnecessary narrative. In the de- 
liberative branch, there is least need of it (xvi). 

Proofs. These must have reference to one of four possible 
issues: — (i) fact, (a) harmful quality, (3) legal quality, (4} degree. 
Example (or ' rhetorical induction ') is best suited for deliberative 
rhetoric; enthymeme (or 'rhetorical syllogism') for forensic. Proof 
is harder in deliberative, since it deals with the future. The forensic 
speaker, again, has the law as a mine of arguntent (xvii). Interroga- 
tion of the adversary may be used within certain limitations, to enforce 
an argument (xviii). 

Epilogue. Its aim is (i) to prepossess the audience in our 
favour, (1) to amplify or extenuate, (3) to excite emotion, and finally 
(4) to recapitulate the facts, 
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ARISTOTLE'S RHETORIC 

BOOK I 

Rhetoric is the counterpart of Dialectic, — since both are 1354 a 
KtaMoric concerned with things of which the cognizance 

to an Art. j^^ j^^ ^ manner, common to all men and belongs 

to no definite science. Hence all men in a manner use both; 
for all men to some extent make the effort of examining and 
of submitting to inquiry, of defending or accusing. People » 
in general do these things either quite at random, or merely 
with a Icnack which comes from the acquired habit. Since 
both ways are possible, clearly it must be possible to reduce 
tliem to method ; for it is possible to consider the cause why 
the practised or the spontaneous speaker hits his mark ; and 
such an inquiry, all would allow, is the function of an art 

Now hitherto the writers of treatises on Rhetoric have 3 
constructed only a small part of that art ; for 
i^*c*?Mc« proofs form the only artistic element, all else 
of thi• Art being mere appendage. These writers, however, \ 
neglected say nothing about enthymemes, which are the ' 

Mcid*DU. body of proof, but Busy themselves chiefly w 

irrelevant matters. The exciting of prejudic 
pity, of anger, and such like emotions of the soul, has nothing 
to do with the fact, but has regard to the judge. So that if 
trials were universally managed, as they are at present 
managed in some at least of the cities, and for the most part 
in the best governed, such people would have nothing to say. 
.All the world over, men either admit that the laws ought ■ 
so to forbid irrelevant speaking, or actually have laws 
J. t 

I _ Coo'ilc 
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which forbid it, as is the case in the procedure of the . 
Areiopagos ; a wise provision. For it is a mistake to waφ / 
the judge by moving him to anger or envy or pity; it is as 
if a man, who was going to use a rule, should malce it 
6 croolced. Further, it is clear that th e litigant's part is simply 
to. prove that the fact ts or is not, has occurred or has not 
occurred. Whether it is great or small, just or unjust, in 
any respects which the lawgiver has not defined, is a 
question, of course, on which the judge must decide for 
himself, instead of being instructed upon it by the litigant. 
7 Now it is moi^t desirable that well-drawn laws should, as far f- 
as possible, define everything themselves, leaving as fewi'l 
points as possible to the discretion of the judges; first, [ 
because it is easier to get a small than a large number of men 
X354 b qualified by their intelligence to make laws and try causes; 
next, because legislative acts are done after mature delibera- 
tion, whereas judgments are given off-hand, so that it is hard 
for the judge to satisfy the demands of justice and expediency. 
Most important of all, the decision of the lawgiver concerns 
no special case, but is prospective and general ; when we 
come to the ekklesiast and the dikast, they have to decide 
actual and definite cases; and they are often so entangled* 
with likings and hatreds and private interests, that they are 
not capable of adequately considering the truth, but have 

8 their judgment clouded by private pleasure or pain. On all 
other points, then, we say, the judge ought to be given as 
little discretionary power as possible ; but the question 
whether a thing has or has not happened, will or will not be, 
is or is not, must perforce be left in his hands ; these things 

9 the lawgiver cannot foresee, if, then, this is so, it is manifest 
that irrelevant matter is treated by all those technical writers 
who define the other points, — as what the proem, the 
narrative and each of the other parts should contain ; for 
they busy themselves here solely with creating a certain mind 

' ' in the judge, — but teach nothing about artificial proof, that 

' rvr4|in)Tu, printed in the lexl of the Venice eil. anil preferred by Muretus. 
Wilh Ihe manuscript reading, aur j^igrai, the sentence could only mean ; 'and, in 
their cue, likings cie., aie often lakiH iota atceunt ', 
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is, about the way in which one is to become a master of 
enthymemes. 

It is ΓοΓ this reason that, though the same method applies 10 
Add ih« to public and to forensic speaking, and though 

?Α'*ϊι"«• the Deliberative branch is nobler and worthier 
tor'uiVFwp^ of a citizen than that which deals with private 
•i=• contracts, they ignore the former, and invariably 

aim at systematizing the art of litigation. In public speaking 
it is less worth while to talk about things beside the subject. 
Deliberative oratory is less kn avish than Forensic, and embraces 
la^er interests. In a pu^c tfebate, the judge" judges in his 
own cause, so that nothing morels needful than to prove that 
the case stands as the adviser says. In forensic .speaking 
this is not enough; it is important to win over the hearer. 
The judge's award concerns other men's affairs ; and if he 
views these in reference to his own interest, and listens in a 
partial spirit, he indulges the litigant instead of deciding the 
cause. Hence it is that in many places, as we said before*, 135; 
the law forbids irrelevant pleading: in the public assembly, 
the judges themselves take care of that. 

It is manifest that the artistic Rhetoric is concerned it 
matter of ^^'*^ proofs. The rhctorical proof is a sort of 
ccticwiii demonstration, for we entertain the strongest 
icT a persuasion of a thing when we conceive that tt 

*"'' has been demonstrated. 4 rheto rj^al dpmnn. 

ition is an cnthy meme. — this being, generally speaking, 
\ the most authoritative or proofs. The enthymeme again is 
a sort of syllc^ism, and every kind of syllogism alike comes 
under the observation of Dialectic, either generally or in one 
of its departments. Hence it is clear that he who is best able 
to investigate the elements and the genesis of the syllogism 
will also be the most expert with the cnthymeme, when he 
has further m astered its subject-mattei_aad its differences 
Irom the lexical syllogism. Truth and the likeness of truth 
come under the observation of the same faculty. (It may 
be added that men are adequately gifted for the quest of truth 
and generally succeed in finding it) Hence the same sort of 

' I s '»fra. 
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man who can guess about truth, must be able to guess about 

pro babiliti es. 

It is plain, then, that the mass of technical writers deal 
with irrelevant matter ; it is plain, too, why' they have leaned , 

by dfoice towards forensic speaking. J'^ 

-^Lhetoric is useful, first, because truth and justice are 
Iuh αΓ ti» ah naturally stronger than their opposttes ; so that, 
«ί*''ί)'*ίί^ when awards are not given duly, truth and 
¥«*'"= justice must have been worsted by their own 

iault*. This is worth correcting. Again, supposing we had 
the most exact knowledge, there are some people 

(•} Inatructi*• : . . ,V.. 

whom it would not be easy to persuade with its 
help ; for scientific exposition is in the nature of teaching, and 
teaching is out of the question ; we must give our proofs and 
tell our story in popular terms,— as we said in the Topics* 
with reference to controversy with the many, ' 
Further, — one should be able to persuade, just 
as to reason strictly, on both sides of a question ; not with a 
view to using the twofold power — one must not be the advocate 
of evil — but in order, first, that we may know the whole state 
of the case ; secondly, that, if anyone else argues dishonestly, 
we on our part may be able to refute him. Dialectic anil• 
Rhetoric, alone among all arts, draw indifferently an affirl 
mativc or a negative conclusion : both these arts alike aral 
iiiilhirliul. The coiulitiuns of the subject-matter, huwcverjy 
are not the same ; that which is true and better being 
naturally, as a rule, more easy to demonstrate and more con- 
vincing.y/uesides it would be absurd that, while 
incapacity for physical self-defence is a reproach, 
incapacity for mental defence should be none ; mental effort 
being mor e distinctive of man th '^n ho^'V "'^firti If 't is 
objected that an abuser of the rhetorical faculty can do great 
mischief, this, at any rate, applies to all good things except 
virtue, and especially to the most useful things, as strength, 

» Itinztn, 'that' (Cope). 

* If thoM who have (ruih mnd right on th«i aide iu« defculfd, their deftat mtuit 
bt dui te IktmnHHi, 10 Uieii own neglect of Rhetoric (Cope). 
« 7i/«4. i 1. 
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health, wealth, generalship. By the right use of these things 
a man may do the greatest good, and by the unjust use, the 
greatest iiiischief. 

It appears, then, that Rhetoric is not coocerned with any 14 

single or definite class of subjects but is parallel 

to Dialectic : it appears, too,- that it is useful ; 

and that its f'ln-tifrn is ntit to psrsuadc, liUI m 

discover t! le available means of ^peisuasion^in each case, 

accord ing ti tJie analogy of all' other arts. The function of 

the medical art is not to cure, but to make such progress 

towards a cure as the case admits ; since it is possible to treat 

judiciously even those who can'never enjoy health. Further 

tt* iBiiuiM. '* '^ *'**'' *'"'' '* belongs to the same_art to 

branch-hew obscrve the persuasive and the apparent per- 

rdaudtotltt . . , , ^. , . , 

faiiuioiu suasive, as, m the case of Dialectic, to observe 

Diaiecijc. ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ apparent syllogism. For the 

\i^esscnce of Sophistry is not in the faculty b^t, jn t^e njnral 

■J purpos e : o nly, in the case of Rhetoric , a man is to be cal led 

I S riictorician with respect to his faculty^ without distinction of 

I his moral pur|)ose ; in the case of Dialectic, a man is ' sophist' 

j in respect to his moral purpose ; ' dialectician ' in respect, not 

*i of his moral purpose, but of his faculty. 

Let us now attempt to speak of the method itself — the 
nintlt:, iunl the moans, by which we arc to Huccccd in attaining 
our objects. Uy way of beginning we will once more define 
the art, and then proceed. 

Let Rhetoric be defined, then, as the faculty of dis• 

lebDition of cerning in every case the avaikble means of 

'Rhetoric. persuasion. This is the function of no other 

art. Each of the other arts is instructive or persuasive about 

its proper subject-matter; as the medical art about things 

wholesome or unwholesome, — geometry, about the properties 

of magnitudes, arithmetic, about numbers,~and so with the 

rest of the arts and sciences. B ut Rhetoric ap pears to have 

the power of discerning the persuasive in rega rd tone may 

\ gay)~ta^ any given subject ; ^ and therefore we describe. it-a« 

\ having_the qii ality of Art in refe r ence to no special or d efinite 

\ dastotsutyficts^ 
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Proofs are either artificial or InartificiaL By ' inartificial ' , \ 
^^ I mean such things as have not been supplied/ | 

I. isartnuuii by out own agency, but were already in exisj ι 
** tence, — such as witnesses, depositions under torf . 
ture, contracts, arid the lilte: by^artjficial ' I mean sucA \ 
things as may be furnished by our'^ethod and by our 
own agency ; so that, o f these, the 'inartificial' have on ly 
to be used; t he 'ar tifi cial' have to be i nvented . 
I (ifjryrik pm^Mded bythe3)eech--thai: e are three kind^ 

Proof»— S peaker; anofKetTon disposi ng the heac£ iL-in a 

W pathaUc, rfrtamjtray^^Jjiirfl, a Hf p1f>ntl^r.^^iι^^n nr appaj^nl• 

» ""'"'■ a^SiHSienjiSiejEeechUself 
μ Ethical pyof is wrough t wheo-lha speech^ so spoken as 
1. EitiU•! tojnake th e speaker credible ; for_w£ jrost^ood 

P""'• inenjiiQiSimd.SQQneiVMJu;uIeLabout_eve^^ ; 

while, about things which do not admit of precision, but 
only of guess-work, we trust them absolutely. Now this 
trust, too, ought to be produced by means of the speech, 
—not hy a previous conviction that the speaker is this 
or that sort of man. It is j>ot true, as some of thejechnical 
wrif prfi assif in^ i n th" i r ly gtnm^thJitLth f m^ral w ^l l i r f rhi* 't 
speaker c ontributes nothing ^to. his pt^rsna-jiveri gss ; n ay, it 
might J y s a i H t hftt--atf n n ht tt w ) - m n st aut ho r i tative -of-pfOftf'i 
is thaL-SuppUfidJiy- characted?^ 
i The hearers themselves become the instruments of proof )\ 

■. i>ath*tk -when- emot io n -is- s t i rred i n them -by-thnspeech ; '' 
ρ"»ί• ' for we give ^ ur judgments i n di ifer eat-ways 

under the influence_t^^jiLaiid-of-jo y, of^iking a nd of h atred ; 

and this, I r pp^nt , j a t haj^i* pnint-witb, w b in h- tt w t «> fhn i rn l 
. writers o f the day a ttempt _ t&,ileaL- This province shall 
be examined in detail when we come to speak of the 
emotions. 
5 Proof is wrought through the speech itself when we have^ - 
3. Lecicu demonstrated a truth or an apparent truth by ' 
proof. j[jg means of persuasion available in a given 
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These being tbc Instruments of our ρΐΌοΓβ, it is clear that 7 
they may be mastered' by a man who can 
of'Rhitilii? reason ; who can analyse the several types of 
taa* «wo Character and the Virtues, and thirdly, the 

cicincou, — ■ 1 / 

Emotions — the nature and quality of each 
emotion, the sources and modes of its production. It results 

that Rhetoric is, as it were, an offshoot of Oia^ 
"οίίΓ^ί,'υϊι '^lectic and of that Ethical science which may 
««I'sdiDM.* ^^'""'y ^ *^*"^ Politics. Hence it is that 

Rhetoric and its professors slip into the garb 
of Political Scicnce^-either through want of education, or 
from pretentiousness, or from other human causes. Rhetoric^ 
is a branch or an image* ofOialeeti c, a s w e sa td-atJEa^- 
gimiijig. --Nei llie r of thcnTig'a-sdeiTCerrcl ati ii g t o the -natute 
of_aiiy.defi»ite~5tihj ect . m attef.— TheTi n e c e ttain -fagulUes of 
providijig,argunTents_ 

Enough has perhaps been said about the faculty of Dia- 
lectic and of Rhetoric and about their relation to each other, 
3. Loiicai With regard to those proofs which are wrought 8 

proof: ijy demonstration, real or apparent, just as in 

I Dialectic there is Induction on the one hand, and Syll<^ism I35eb 
or apparent Syllogi.tm on tlie other, s o it-jg i n . Rh etqrtc. "Ή« 
^ι\ί""Γ'" '" nn Intliir*'"" The Enthymeme is a Syllogism ; 
the Apparent Enthymeme is an Apparent Syllogism'. I call 
the Enthymeme a Rhetorical Syllogism' and the 
du«iM,'by*' Example a Rhetorical Induction. All men effect 
oMbMl!du«*-' I t^^'"" Pi^ofs by demonstration, either with ex- 
«ve, by \ amples or with enthymemes ; there is no third 

way. Hence, since universally it is necessary to 
demonstrate anything whatever either by syllogism or by 

' ταιίται [τβ τρία] <»tU XeyWV. 

■ hiuaaiM, the reading of the irifetior uss ι i>tola, that of the best US (retuned 
by 5|>engel and Koemer). 

' Spengel'i addiiion of lh«se wonls U confirmed by Dionytimof HtdkunasHU, 
Ad Ammatuitt, c. vi. 

* " By inihymimt, Aiiilotle meant a rhetorical $yU<^m t Ihal li, a lyllociim 
drawn, not from llic prentlssci (άρχ•!} proper to any particular science — »uch, fur 
buance, as medicine — but from proposition* relalinj; to contingent thlngi in the 
«phcrcof human action, which arethecnmmonptoperlyofalldiKuision; propou- 
liont which he GlauiAeE as general ((((dra) ami particular («ι^μιΐα) ; and accordingly 
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induction (atid this we see from the Analytics% it follows that 
Induction and Syllogism must be identical respectively with 
9 Example and Enthymeme. The difference between Example 
and Enthymeme is manifest* from the Topics*. There, in 
reference to syllogism and induction, it has already been said 
that the pr oving o ** τι pr"l?V'*f*im ^]' " ""'"^^r of I'ke instanc es, ! 
is , in Di alectic, J ^ductJon — answeriiii; to the ΕκίΙΚϊμΙΐτ in ■ 
^TMwtnrir ; and that, when certain things exist, and something 1 
else comes to pass through them, distinct from them but due 
to their existing, either as an universal or as an ordinary 
result, this is called in Dialectic, a Syllogism, as in Rhetoric 
lo it is called an Enthymeme. It is clear that the Rhetorical 
branch of Dialectic commands both these weapons. What 
has been said in the Melhodica holds good here also ; some 
rh etorical di scour ses rely on E xample , some on Enthymeme ; 
. a nd so. likewise, some rhetoricians prefer the one and- some 

su asive ; but arguments in th e form of Entnvmeme are the 
It vrnrtr^ πρρΐ?'"^''^^ The reason of this, and the way to use 
either, will be explained by and by'. Now let us define the 
things themselves more clearly. 

First, the notion of persuasion is relative ; some things 
being at once persuasive and credible in themselves, other 
things because they are supposed to be demonstrated by 
persons who are sa Again, no art considers the particular ; 
thus the medical art considers, not what is wholesome for 
Sokratcs or Kallias, but what is so for a certain sort of man 



d^mi an enlhynieme u 'a iyllo^';iiin from probabilhiea and ilgni.* Λ inisa|iprD- 
hcnsian of ArUlotle'i meanlni; hid, u early lu the fintt century u.c., Ie>l tu Ιΐΐϋ 
ci>nc('|>iii>n itf tlm riilliyniKiup a* ihiI iiiricly η nylliicUiii iif it |ιιιιιΙ>ίιΙητ ι>ιιΙι)ιί^ι- 
ln4ili:r, )iul bIhi «n u iiyll«|-Igiii i>/ vhiik uiu fiemiu it luj'fiivtiii/" {AllU Oialiifi, 
ii iS<i f, ρ.ν.). C«pe luppoiled Ihe (otiaa view in Ihc lext of /ninit/. loi f, >Dd 
reverted to the latter view in the note. 
' ίίη. Λ-. Ii iji Ju. ΛιΛ 1 ι. 

* 'It inanifeit' (φαι•4ρί») — t'j. may be infeired front (he delinilioniior Induction 
«nd οΓ (he Sylloeism in (he Toficr. Nothini; is taid in the rufiict about Example 
or Enlhymeme specially. 

* Ttf. i 1, p. 100 A. 1$ (syllugism) t 1 ii, p. loj a. ij (induction). 

* The cuuc and oricin of them (m VIctorius), and the mode of theli emplo^- 
naetkt, we will describe hereafter [ii 10-14). Cope, /ntrmf. p. 1 jj. 
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or a certain class. This is characteristic of an Art, whereas 
RbMoric particulars are infinite and cannot be known, 

miut addiw• Hcncc Rhetofic, too, will consider, not what is 
duiH, DM probable to the individual, as to Sokrates or 
Individual*. Hipplas, but what is probable to a given class, 
just as Dialectic does. Dialectic does not reason for ariy 
premisses — dotards have notions of their own — but from 
premisses which require discussion. So does Rhetoric reason 13571 
1 lu (ubiecu °"'*' M}?on recognised subjects of debate. Its 11 
arc continEcni conccrn IS With subjccts on which we deliberate, 
msn caa ποί having rcduced them to systems ; and with 

η uant•. hcafcrs who cannot grasp the unity of an argu- 

ment which has many stages, or follow a long chain of reason- 
ing. We debate about things which seem capable of being 
either thus or thus. Matters which admit of no ambiguity, 
past, present, or future, are debated by no one, on that sup- 
position : it is useless. 

Now, one may construct a syllogism and draw a con- 13 

elusion either from facts already reduced to 
mutt be pro. syllogisms or from facts which have not been 

proved syllogistically, but which need such proof, 
because they are not probable; The former of these pro- 
cesses is necessarily difficult to follow owing to its length ; — 
the umpire being assumed to be a plain man. Reasonings of 
the latter kind are not persuasive, because drawn from pre- 
misses which are not admitted or probable. Hence both the 
enthymeme and the example must deal with things which are 
(as a rule) contingent — tlie example, as a kind of indiiction, 
the enthymeme as a syllogism, and as a syllogism of few 
eliriiit-iils, — οΓίοη, of fewer tliitii the iiurmal flylloi^inm, Thun, 

ΙΓ line οΓ tliesu utcnients is sointthiiig notorious, 
?"ύιϊ"!Γι1ι". '' "'■'«'^ "<** even be stated, as the hearer himself 
men» may b• supplies it. For instance, to prove that Dorieus 

has been victor in a contest, for which the prize 
is a crown, it is enough to say that he has been victor in the 
Olympic games. It is needless to add that in the Olympic 
contests the prize is a crown ; every one is aware of 
that. 

DiailizodbvCoOgle 
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The premisses of rhetorical syllt^isms seldom belong tcj 
'* - „,„ the class of necessary facts. The subject-matteJ 

ef u>« cnthyj of judgments and deliberations is usually con-i 
piebauiity tingCHt ; for it is about their actions that men'. 
"" ' "•"■ debate and take thought ; but actions are alW 
contingent, no one of them, one may say, being neccssaryi 
And results which are merely usual and contingent must be 
deduced from premisses of the same kind, as necessary results! 
from necessary premisses :— this, too, has been shown in the 
AnalylicsK It follows that the propositions from which 
enthymemes are taken will be sometimes necessarily true, 
but more often contingently true. Now the materials of 
the enthymeme are Probabilities and Signs. It follows that 
Probabilities and Signs must answer to the Contingent and 
the Necessary truths'. 

15 The Probable is that which usually happens ; (with a 
TtM Probabi* limitation, however, which is sometimes forgotten 
dcKntd. — namely that the thing may happen otherwise ;) 
the Probable being related to that in respect of which it is 
probable as Universal to Particular. 

16 One kind of Sign is as Particular to Universal ; the other, 
1357 b as Universal to Particular. The Infallible Sign 

^*"*' is called tekmirioii ; the Fallible Sign has no 

17 distinctive name. By Infallible Signs I mean those which 
supply a strict Syllogism. Hence it is that this sort of Sign 
is called Uhnirion, for when people think that what they have 
said is irrefutable, then they think that they are bringing ά 
tekmiriou (a conclusive prooO — as if the matter had bem 
demonstrated and coHcludtd (^ιτϋττΐρασμίνον) ; for tekinar and 
peras mean the same thing {'iimit') in the old language. 

iS The Sign which is as a Particular to a Universal would 
be illustrated by sayii^, ' Wise men are just ; for Sokrates 
was wise and just' This is a Sign, indeed, but it can be 
refuted, even though the statement be a fact ; for it does not 
make a syllogism. On the other hand, if one said — ' Here is 
a sign that he is ill — he is feverish ' ; or, ' she is a mother, for 



> Am. Pr. i 8. 

* See Cope') IntrtJiiilitH, p. 159• 
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she has milk/ this is a strict proof. This is the only con- 
clusive sign (or tekm/rio») ; for this alone» if the fact be true, 
is irrefutable. Another Sign, which is as Universal to 
Particular, would be exemplified by saying — ^'This is a sign 
that he has a fever, he breathes quick.' But this, too, even 
though it be true, Is refutable. A man may breathe hard 
without having a fever. 

The nature of the Probable, of a Sign and of a conclusive 
Sign, and the nature of the difference between them have 
been explained sufficiently for our present purpose. In the 
Analytics^ a fuller account of them has been given, and of the 
reason why some of them are inconclusive, while others are 
strictly l<^ical. It Jias been said tli^ t an Fv^mpif jg nn-' 19 
Induction , and the matters with which it is con- 
■*iDp . ggj.j^gj \\Λνα been stated. It is neither as part 
to whole nor as whole to part nor as whole to whole, but as 
pa rt to part, as like to like. When both things come unHer 
'tHesain^cTass, but one is better known than the other, that 
better-known one is an Example. For instance, it is argued 
that Dionysios aims at a tyranny in asking for a body-guard ; 
for Peisistratos formerly, when he had such a design, asked 
for a guard, and, having got it, became tyrant ; — as did 
Thcagcncs at Mcgara ; and so all the other cases known to 
the speaker become l^xamplcs in reference to Dionysios — as 
to whom they do not yet know that this was his motive for 
the request. All these cases come under the same general 
principle, that a man who aims at a tyranny asks for a body- 
guard. 

Such, then, are the sources from which the professedly >o 

demonstrative proofs arc drawn. In regard to '358 β 
between**" enthymemes, there is an important distinction 
"^r»™M( w'l'ch has been almost universally ignored ; a 
p^p"»» distinction which applies equally to the syllo- 

gisms employed by Dialectic. Some enthy- 
memes belong properly to Rhetoric, as some syllogisms 
belong properly to Dialectic ; other enthymemes are peculiar 
to other arts and faculties, either existent or still to be 

' All. Pr. u 17. 
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formulated. Hence, though the speaker does not perceive 
it', the more he handles his subject with technical appro- 
priateness, the more he is passing out of the province 
Dialectic and Rhetoric*. My meaning will be plainer when 
ai expressed more fully. Dial ectical and Rhetorical 

ceminoD. syllogisms dea l properly witlTthe so-called topics 

' ""■ iVor comroon-piacesV bv whi ch I mean here the 

£/«tivrW topics applicable to Justice, Physics, Politics, and a 
variety of other subjects of all sorts. Take the topic of More 
or Less. This topic will not help us to make a syllogism or 
an enthymemc about Justice rather than about Physics os 
anything else, different though these things are in kind.\ 
Particular Common-places are those arising from 1 

Th«p.rUe»l« . .,. ,^^. ^ ,. i ■ I 

Common- the propositions relative to the several 5{>ecicsl 

*" "*' and classes of things. Thus there are propo•) 

sitions about Physics from which it is impossible to make 
a syllogism or an enthymeme about Ethics, — and others 
again, about Ethics from which one cannot reason upon 
Physics ; and so in each case. The Universal Common- 
places will not make a man intelligent about any special 
class of things ; since they have no special subject-matter. 
As to the Particular Common-places, the more carefully a 
speaker picks his propositions, the nearer he will be uncon- 
sciously coming to a science distinct from Dialectic and 
Rhetoric; for, if he lights upon special first principles, this 
will be no longer Dialectic or Rhetoric, but that science of 
aa which he has the first principles. Most enthymc mes are based 
upon these Particular or Special CftWriTOft-biaccs ; — I'ewer upon 
the Universal. As in the Topics', then, so here we must dis- 
tinguish, in regard to enthymemes, the Special Topics and 
the Universal Topics from which they are to be taken. By 
Special Topics I mc>in the propositions peculiar to any given 
subject ; by Universal Topics, those which are common to all. 
We will begin with the Special Topics. But first of all we 
must determine how many branches of Rhetoric there are, 

' Omilting rodt ^ιφβατάι wilh Murelus and.Spengel. 
* Jcbb's Enajis and AdJriuit, 1907, p. 518. 
■ Tefiea, Ik (&/A. £/.]. c. 9. 
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in order that, having done this, we may ascertain separately 
the elements and the propositions of each, 

ill The species of R^lgnc are three in number, for the 

hearers of speech^ t>elong to that number of 

»« of classes. The sjiSechj has three elements — the 

speaker, the s ubject^ and th e person addressed; 1358b 
land the end pr^osed-hasliS«nce to thislastTTinrt-isrto the 
I hearer. Now the hearer must be either spectator or judge ; t 
and, if judge, then of the past or of the future. Thejudgeof 
things, futurgjs ( for instan ce)_the ekklesfasti- the ju d g e -ef 
thiags,_Eastj the dikaat; the other hearer is a spectator 

iDeiibcrativ °^ ^^^ faculty. It follows that there must h^ 3 
[oteniic, aod three kinds of rhetorical speeches, the delibera- 
tpldclctlc. , , , . . . . . . ■ 

tive, the forensic, the epideicttc. 
Now the elements of counsel are exhortation and dis- 
Thcir cic suasion ; since both private advisers and speakers 

"*"'•' in the public interest always either exhort or 

dissuade. The elements of litigation are accusation and 
defence ; since the parties to a suit must be occupied with 
one or the other of these. The elements of an epideictic 

speech are praise and blame. The times which 4 
■""' belong to these classes severally are : — to the 
deliberative speaker, the future; for he oflers advice, 
exhorting or dissuadmg, about things to be ; — to the litigant, 
the past ; for the subjects of accusation on the one hand and 
defence on the other arc always things past ; — to the epi- 
deictic speaker, property the present ; for all men praise or 
blame in accordance with existing conditions, though they 
often avail themselves also of reminiscences from the past 
and conjectures about the future; 

For these three classes there are three distinct ends, $ 
namely :^for the counsellor, utility or harm 

Their cniJi, , , ' ,, , ^ , . ,,.' , . 

(since the exhorter advises a thing as being 
better, and the dissuader opposes it as being worse), and it is 
in reference to this topic that he uses the subsidiary topics of 
justice and injustice, honour and shame; — for litigants, 
justice and injustice, — and these, again, use subsidiary topics 
in reference to this one ; — for those who praise or blame, the 
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{ honourable and the shamefut ; and these, too, refer their 

other topics to this standard. 

6 That the end of each class is such as has been stated is 

shown by this fact, that the other points are sometimes not 

contested by the speakers. Ft» instance, the litigant will 

sometimes not dispute that a thing has happened or that he 

i has done barm ; but that he is guilty of an injustice, he will 

never admit ; else there would be no need of a lawsuit. 

Similarly, speakers in debate often give up all other points, 

I but will not allow that they are advising an inexpedient 

' course, or dissuading from one which is advantageous ; while, 

I as to showing that it is no injustice to enslave a neighbouring 

I and perhaps unofTending community, they often give them- 

\ selves no anxiety. In the same way panegyrists and 

censurers do not consider whether such an one's acts were 

I 1359 a expedient or harmful ; but often make it a ground of 

positive praise that, regardless of his own advantage, he did 

something or other noble. For instance they praise Achilles 

for coming to the rescue of his friend Patroklos, when he 

j knew that he must die, though he might have lived. Now 

i for Achilles such a death was nobler ; but life was ex- 

I pedient 

I 7 It appears from what has been said that we must ursL 

I ascertain the propositions bearing upon these topics. Now 

I signs, fallible or infallible, and probabilities are the proposi- 

I tions of Rhetoric ; for as, universally, a syllogism is formed 

of propositions, so the enthymeme is a syllogism formed of 
' the above-named propositions. I 

8 And as there can be no performance, past or future of 
impossible things, but only of possible \ and since things, 

j which have not occurred, cannot have been done, and things, 

which are not to be. cannot be about to be done ; — it is 
necessary alike for the Deliberative, for the Forensic, and for 
the Epideictic speaker to have propositions about the Possible 
and the Impossible, and on the question whether a thing has 

9 or has not happened, is or is not to be. Besides, since all 
men in praising or blaming, in exhorting or dissuading, in 
accusing or defending try to prove, not merely the above 
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facts, but also that the good or evil, the honour or disgrace, ' 

the justice or injustice is great or small, whether they are 

taken' absolutely or In comparison with each other, it is plain 

that it will be necessary to have propositions about greatness 

or smallness, and about greater or less, both universally and 

in particular cases ; as on the question which is the greater 

or less good, the greater or less act of injustice — and so with 

the rest 

These, then, are the subjects in which it is necessary to 
ascertain the available propositions. Next, we must examine 
in detail each class ' of these subjects ; namely, those of 
debate ; those of epideictic speaking ; and, thirdly, those of 
lawsuits. 

iv. First, then, we must ascertain about what sort of goods 
or evils the speaker in debate offers counsel, since 
i τίρίίΓβί'' he does not do so about all things, but only 
I κΪμΟγ"'"' about such as may or may not come to pass. 
1 As to things, which necessarily are or will be, or ζ 

which cannot be or come to pass, no counsel can be given. 
Nor, of course, can it be given about all contingent things; j 
for there are some goods of the contingent class, both natural 
a.nA accidental, about which it is idle to offer advice. 
i Evidently, advice can be given only on such subjects as 
I admit of debate ; and these are such as can be referred to 
[ ourselves, and which it rests with us to initiate. For our 
i discussions are not carried beyond the point at which we 
find that things are impossible for us to do. 

Now, accurately to enumerate and classify the several 4 
subjects on which men are wont to confer, and, further, to 1359 b 
give of them, so far as possible, a really precise account, is an 
attempt which need not be made at present ; first, because 
this is not the business of Rhetoric, but of a more intelligent 
and more exact method ; next, because already Rhetoric has 
had assigned to it many more than its proper subjects of 
consideration. In fact it is true, as we have said before' , that 5 
£hetoric is made up of the science of logical analysis, and of 
■ t hat joli ticaJ science Which Is co nceTngg with morals ; and it 
' ii 7. 
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has a resemblance, partly to Dialectic, partly to sophistical 
reasoning. But, in so far as atiy one attempts to construct 
either Dialectic or Rhetoric, not as faculties but as special 
sciences, he will unconsciously abolish their very essence, by 
shilling his ground and reconstructing them into sciences 
dealing with particular subjects and not with words alone'. 
Hven here, however, we must notice these points which it is 
to our purpose to discriminate, though they still supply 
matter for inquiry to political science. 

Now it may be said that the chief subjects, about which 
all men debate, and on which those who oflcr counsel speak.j 
are five in number: — Ways and Means; War and Peace;) 
Protection of the Coontry ; Imports and Exports; I-egis- 
lation. 

1 He, then, who is to give counsel on Ways and Means, 

wayi and must know the sources of the public revenue, 
Mcani. tj,eir nature and number, ίπ order that, if any is 

n^lccted, it may be added, or, if any is too small, it may be 
increased ; further, all the expense of the State, in order that, 
if any is superfluous, it may be taken away, or, if any is too 
large, it may be repressed ; since, relatively to their actual 
property, men become richer, not only by acquiring, but 
by retrenching. A comprehensive view of these questions 
cannot be obtained simply by experience in private affairs; 
it is further necessary, with a view to giving counsel on these 
things, to be acquainted with the discoveries of others.' 

) As to War and Peace, one must know how great the 

w«r tai power of the State actually is, and is capable of 

■*•■'•- becoming ; also, the nature of the actual power, 

and of that which may be acquired ; further, what wars the 
State has waged, and how. And these things must be known, 

> X^fftrcu H)f ψύβαι ύύτΆ* ΑφανΙναι τ^ μιταβαίτα* ίπιταυά{*)ψ «ίι ^irnt/iat 
twtmMmr ncu* TpayMiTuf, AUi μ^ fdrtr Xiym•. Vaier and Jebb, and IJonilz 
in the /itdtx ArisMtKcut, conoect fii tritH^nt wilh tairnvafUr, awl nol wiih 
μ*ταρύ»Μ. Cope preferi the iMtcr constrnclion ι 'he will be unconsciously 
cSacine Ihe'ir real nature by paisini; over (in his attempt to reconstruct them) into 
KieDcei of definite ipecial lubjecls, instead of [eonfinine himself to) thote which 
deal with mere words,' Cemm. \ 6i ; Inlred. 174. 

» Irro^iir clrai «rX-, 'to be iiifmiilivt ai to the diseo»eries of others,' cp. 
Cope, 0*mm. I 64. 

DiailizodbyGoOgle 
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not only in respect to one's own State, but in respect to its 
neighbours also, in order ttiat it may Iceep peace with the 
stronger, and have the option of making war on the weaker. 
One must know, too, whether the power of the State is 1360 ■ 
like or unlike that of its neighbours ; for here, too, there is a 
possibility of advantage or loss. In regard to these points, 
again, one must have considered the issue, not only of one's 
own country's wars, but of the wars waged by other States 
too ; for like causes produce like results. 

Further, in regard to the protection of the country, one "> 
must not be ignorant how it is guarded : one 
must know the strength and the species of the 
protecting force, and the sites of the forts ; but this demands 
acquaintance with the country, in order that, if the garrison 
be too small, it may be increased, or, if superfluous, 
withdrawn ; and that the important places may l>e especially 
watched. 

Then, as to the food question, one must know how much ■ ■ 
outlay is enough for the State; what sort of food 
is produced in the country or can be imported ; 
also what articles the citizens require to export or import, in 
order that treaties and pacts may be made with the right 
States ; for there are two classes of States towards whom our 
citizens must be kept blameless : — the stronger, and those 
useful for commerce. 

For safety, it is necessary to have the power of enter- «« 
taining all these questions ; but nothing is more 

LciliUtlon, *" , , , . ■ . ■ 

necessary than to understand now to legislate, 
since on its laws depends the weal of the State. One must 
know, then, how many forms of government there are ; what 
things are good for each form ; and by what things, proper to 
it or adverse to it, each tends to be corrupted. When I talk 
of a polity being corrupted by things proper to it, I mean 
that all polities, except the best, are corrupted, both by 
relaxation and by tension. Democracy, for instance, is 
weakened, so that it must end in oligarchy, not only by 
relaxing but by over-straining: just as the aquiline and the 
snub-nosed type, which unbending brings to the right mean, 
J- .a I 
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may also be Intensified to a point at wliich the very semblance 
of a nose is lost 
13 Now, with a view to legislative acts, it Is useful to see 
what polity is exs>edicnt ; not merely In the light of history, 
but by linowledge of actual foreign polities, and by seeing 
what form of government suits what sort of people. 
Evidently, then, books of travel are useful with a view to 
legislation, since from them one can ascertain the laws of the 
diflferent nations ; histories should be read with a view to 
giving political counsel. All this, however, is the business of 
Political Science, not of Rhetoric. 
1360 b These, then, are all the chief subjects with which the 
intending debater should be conversant. Let us now state 
again the premisses, from which he must exhort or dissuade 
on these and on all other subjects *. 

v. It may be said that all men, individually and in the 
Aa>i)rit(»r »re^egate, have some aim, with a view to which 
HtppiMi*. they choose or avoid ; and this may be summa- 

2 rily described as Happiness, with its parts. So, for the sake 
of illustration, let us ascertain what, speaking broadly, we 
mean by Happiness, and what are the elements of its parts ; 
for Happiness and the things which tend to it, and the things 
adverse to it, are the subjects of all attempts to exhort or 
dissuade ; since we ought to do those things which tend to 
create it or any one of its parts, or to increase that part ; but 
we ought not to do those things, which corrupt, or hinder it, 
or produce its opposite. 

3 Let Happiness, then, be prosperity combined with virt ue; 
or independence of life ; or that existence which, being safe, 

> The connexion of the next Ihice chapten ia «1 follows: "Th« deliberative 
speakef ixhorti or dissuades with ανίβιτ Ιο the i(<^/»Kri of Ihe persons uldressed. 
lience we must consider Ihe popular notions of happiness which ptevail amoi^ 
men. Here follows a series of ^/hi^ definitions of happiness, and a list of the 
elements which are generatljr regurded as constituting it (c. 5). The deliberatite 
speaker appeals to tht mUrat, τΑ βνμ,^^νι, of those whom he addresses. The 
βνμφίμοτ is a kind of ΙγαίΑτ. Hence we must Iconsider what are a-yaM. Λ 
popular analysis and lilt follow (c. 6). But the question will arise ' of two good 
things, which is Ihe MItrV lleiKe we must treat the Kirit riroi of /ulWor xal 
irre•, or 'degree'ie. 7)"(R.C.J.). 
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is pleasantest ; or a flourishing state οΓ property and of body, 
with the Taculty of guarding and producing this ; for It may 
be said that all men allow Happiness to be one or more of 
these things. 

(If, then, Happiness is this sort of thing, these must be 4 
parts of it : — good birth, the possession of many friends, the 
't possession of good friends, wealth, the possession of good 
Jchildren, the possession of many children, a happy old age ; 
/ further, the excellences of the body, as health, beauty, 
I strength, great stature, athletic power; also good repute, 
honour, good fortune, virtue. For a man would then be most 
independent, if he possessed both the personal and the 
' external goods, since besides these there are no others. 
Personal goods are partly mental, partly bodily; external 
goods are birth, friends, money, honour. Further, we think 
that he ought to have influence and good fortune ; for thus 
will his life be safest. So let us ascertain in like manner 
what each of these, too, is. 

Good birth, then, means, for a nation or a city, that the 5 
people is indigenous or ancient ; that its earliest 

OoDd birth. . .■ ■ . ■, 

representatives were conspicuous as leaders, and 
that many of their descendants have been conspicuous for 
those things which excite emulation. The individual's good 
birth may be either on the father's or the mother's side ; it 
implies pure blood, and that (as in the case of the com- 
munity) the founders of the line have been notable for 
virtue or for wealth or for something else which is honoured ; 
and that the family has many conspicuous members, men and 
women, young and old. 

The possession of good children and the possession of 6 
many children are terms of plain meaning. The 
nuntErsi» Community has these things, if the youth be 

»pr nc numerous and good, first as regards excellence 1361 a 

of body, such as stature, beauty, strength, athletic power ; 
the moral excellences of a young man are moderation and 
courage. The individual has these blessings, when his own 
children are numerous and good, both female and male; the 
bodily excellence of a woman being beauty and stature, — the 

* — 3 
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moral, moderation and an industry which is not sordid. The 
existmc« of all such conditions is desirable both for the 
individual and for the state, and in regard to women as well as 
to men ; for people nmong whom the state of women in low, 
ntt In l^cctliemoii, Imvo Ncnrccly mare than a half i>ruH[)crity. 
I The elements of wealth are — plenty of money — the 
possession of territory and of farms,— farther, 

WmUl. • F r . , I 1 r 

the possession of furniture, of cattle, and of 

slaves in great number, distinguished for their stature and 

beauty' ί it being understood that all these things are* safe, 

worthy of a freeman, and useful. Those things are the more 

useful, which are the more productive ; those things rather 

beUt a freeman, which tend to enjoyment. By productive 

things I mean those from which revenues come; by things 

for enjoyment, such as yield nothing worth speaking of, 

except their use. The definition of secure possession is 

possession of things in such a place and manner, that the use . 

of them depends on one's self: — the test of things being one's 

own, in one's having the power of alienating them; by 

alienation I mean giving and selling. Universally, wealth 

consists in using rather than in possessing ; for wculth is the 

activity and the use of possessions. 

I Good repute consists in being respected by all men, or in 

being thought to have something which is 

desired by all men, Μ* by most, or by the good, 

or by the prudent 

) Honour is a mark of good repute for beneficence. Those 

men are honour«] justly and most, who have 

done benefits ; not but that honour is paid also 

to a possible benefactor. A benefit has reference either to 

preservation or the other causes of being ; or to wealth, or to 

some one of the other goods, of which the acquisition is not 

easy, either generally, or in a given circumstance, or at a 

given. time; since many people get honour for things which 

■ ν\•^>ι καΙ μι^ίβη tai UWu vult>0) τλήίο nal aiWti Kociiier, folbwing Ihe 
tent wTitten by Ihe lirit hand in Ihe omrgin of the Pwl) us. 

■ -ttUiim» ii inserted here from the context by Roemer, 'ate «one'i very owo. 
Mid mre> Mfe.' 
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look small ; but the place and the moment account for iL 
The elements of honour are — sacrifices ; records in verse or 
prose; privileccs ; grants of domain j chief seats; public 
rniirnkU ; HinUifH ; initintoimncc nt tho public cont ; bnrbaric 
hoinnire, such as salaams and giving place ; and the gifts 
honourable among each people. The gift is the bestowal of 
a possession and a mark of honour: gifts, therefore, are 
desired both by the avaricious and by the ambitious, »nce 
for each it has what they want ; it is a possession, which the 1361 b 
avaricious desire ; and it brings honour, which the ambitious 
desire, 

The excellence of the body is health, — this health meaning 10 
that men are to be free from disease and to have 
the use of their bodies ; for many people are 
healthy in the way in which Herodicus is said to have been, 
whom no one would count happy for their health, since they 
have to abstain from all, or nearly all, the things which men 
da Beauty Is different for each time of life : it is a youth's 11 
beauty that his body should be serviceable for the toils of the 
nice und for feats of strength, while he is also pleasant to look 
upon ;— so that the practices of the pentathlum are most 
beautiful, being formed at once for strength and for speed. 
The beauty of a man in his prime is that his body should be 
serviceable for the toils of war, while his aspect pleases and 
also strikes fear; the beauty of an old man is that his body 
should serve for the needful toils and be free from pain, 
through having none of those things which mar old age. 
Strength is the power of moving another as one likes, and '* 
one must do so by drawing or pushing or lifting or pressing 
or compressing ; so that a strong man is strong either in all 
or in some of these things. Excellence of size is a superiority 13 
to the many in height and breadth, just so great as not 
thereby to make the movements slower. Athletic excellence 14 
of body results from size, strength and swiftness' ; for the 
swift man is strong. He who can throw his legs in a certain 
way and move them quick and far, is fit for running ; he who 

' xal rixovt, bracketed by Roemer. Titt next clauie shorn that it tatul have 
bcea omitted, as it adds the reason for lis oraiuion. 
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can compress and hold, for wrestling ; he who can drive with 
a blow, for boxing; he who can do both the last, for the 
pancratium ; he who can do all, for the pentathlum. 

15 Happy old age is old age which conies slowly, with 
Hapry old painlessncss ; for a man has not a happy old age 
"•'■ if he grows old, either quickly, or slowly indeed, 

yet with pain. It comes both from the excellences of the 
body, and from good fortune : for, if a man is not free from 
disease and is not strong, lie will not escape suffering; nor, 
. without good fortune ', is he likely to have a long and painless • 
life. There is, indeed, a distinct faculty of long life without 
strength or health ; since many people live long without the 
excellences of the body; but precise discussion of these 
matters is of no use for our present purpose. 

x6 The possession of many friends — the possession of good 

friends — are plain terms, when ' friend ' has been 

*"* defined ; your friend being a person who tends to 

do for your sake those things which he thinks good for you. 

A man, then, who has many such well-wishers, has many 

friends : he whose well-wishers are also worthy men, has good 

friends. 

1 7 Good fortune consists In those goods, of which fortune is 

363 a the cause, coming to pass and belonging to us ; 

either all of them, or most, or the chief. Fortune 

is the cause of some things of which the arts also are causes, 

and of many, too, which are not artificial, — as of those, for 

- instance, which Nature gives (though the gifts of Fortune may 
be also contrary to Nature). Thus Art may be the cause of 
health, but Nature gives beauty and stature. — Generally, those 
goods are the gifts of Fortune which are the objects of envy. 
Fortune is also the cause of those goods which are beyond 
calculation. Suppose, for instance, that a man's brothers are 
ugly, but he is good-looking: or that he found a treasure, 
^vhich everyone else had missed : or that the arrow hit the 

' of/ Ir tirv)cJ)t, the reading οΓ the P«is MS, wai coirecie<l by Muielus inio 
»0^ intu τύχη», whcie wc shouM eithei omit effri, with Hermolaut Darbarui•, or allei 
it into tin, wilh Roth. The former it the courae adopleu in thit tramlation fuid in 
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man next him, and not kim : or that he alone did not go to 
a place which was his constant resort, while other people, 
going once in a way, were killed. All such things are 
counted pieces of good luck. 

As to Virtue, since the topic of Praise has most to do 18 

with it, we must define it when we come to speak 

of praise. 

vi. It is plain, then, what things, future or actual, should 
be kept in view in exhorting, and what in dissuading — the 
latter being the opposite of the former. And since the aim 
Tht cDd at of h>n^ ^vho gives counsel, is the expedient (for 
couDKi. ^gr, debate, not about the end, but about the 

means to the end ; while the means are those things which an 
expedient in action); since, further, the expedient 
good ; — it would seem that we must ascertain generally the 
first principles of Good and of the Expedient 

Let Good, then, be defined as that which is desirable for 
its own sake ; or that, on account of which we 
choose something else ; or as that which is 
aimed at by all things, or by all sentient and intelligent 
things ; or which would be their aim, if they got intelligence. 
Again, all that intelligence would assign to each man, and all 
the individual intelligence does assign to the individual, is 
good for him ; and that is good for him, — having which he is 
in a good case and independent. The independent, again, is 
good ; also that which tends to create or preserve such things 
as these, and that on which such things attend, and every- 
thing that tends to prevent or destroy the opposites of these. 
A thing may attend upon another in two ways — as a 
(\>Hcomitant, or as a conseqttence. Thus, knowing attends as a 
consequence on learning ; living attends as a concomitant on 
being healthy. And these things are productive of others in 
three senses ; either as being healthy produces health, or as 
food produces health, or as exercise is productive of health, 
because, as a rule, it produces health. These principles 
settled, it follows that both acquisition of good things and 
loss of evil things must be good : since freedom from the evil 
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attends, as a concomitant, on the latter, and possession of 

5 good attends, as a consequence, on the former. Again, the 
exchange of a smaller good for a greater, or a greater evil for 

1363 b a smaller, is good ; for, in proportion as the greater exceeds 

6 the less, there is acquisition of good, or loss of evil'. The 
virtues, again, must be good ; for, in respect of these, their 
possessors are in a good state ; and the virtues tend to 
produce and to do good things. What, and of what sort, 

7 each virtue is, must be discussed separately* Again, it follows 
that pleasure is a good ; for all animals naturally aim at it. 
So pleasant things, and beautiful things, must be goods ; for 
the pleasant things are productive of pleasure, and, of the 
beautiful things, some are pleasant, and others desirable for 
their own sake. 

8 To take one by one, the Goods must be these: — Happi- 
ness ; for it is desirable for its own sake and is independent, 

9 and, on account of it, we choose many things; — Justice, 
Courage, Moderation, Magnanimity, Magnincence and the 
other like habits of mind ; for they are moral excellences. 

10 Health, Beauty, and such things ; for they are excellences of 
the body, and productive of many things, as health is 
productive both of pleasure and of life ; for which reason it is 
thought the chief of goods, as being the cause of two things 

11 supremely valued by the Many — pleasure and life. Wealth, 
again : — for it is the excellence of possession, and a thing 

13 productive of many others. A Friend and Friendship : for a 
friend is desirable for his own sake, and productive of much 

13 good. Honour, Reputation: for they are pleasant, arid can 
produce much else ; and are attended as a rule by the 
existence of those things, for which men are honoured. 

14 Power of speech or of action ; for all such things are 
,j productive of goods. Further— Ability, Memory, Facility 
!<} in Learning, Quickness, and all such things : likewise, all the 

Sciences and the Arts. And Life : for, though no other good 

■ Reading with the Farii MS, reiirv γίνιτ» reS /ijr λη/Ίΐ, τβί) i' Arif^gX^. 
So Speogel. T*Pr« the reading of inrerior Mss u accepted by Bekker, while reirgv 
is prefeiTtd b)r Murelui, Vahlen and Koemcr. 

• c. ia infr». 

L,.,l,z<»i:,.,GuUgIt• 
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should go with It, it is desirable for itself. And Justice : for 
it is something expedient in the common interest 

'' These, then, may be said to be the admitted goods ; and 1 7 
I from these the premisses of syllogisms must be taken in the 18 - 
case of disputable goods. That is good of which the opposite .19 
is evil ; that, too, the opposite of which' is expedient for our 
enemies : for instance, if it is expedient for our enemies that 
we should be cowards, clearly courage ts most advantageous 
for us. And generally, the opposite of that which our 30 
enemies desire, or at which they rejoice, seems advantageous. 
This is the point of the verse — 

■ Surely PtUm wouM lejoice, Sc.'' 

It is not always so, however ; but only as a rule : for there is 
nothing to prevent our enemies' interest from being occa- 
sionally the same as our own : whence the saying that evils 
bring men together — when the same thing is harmful for 1363 a 
both. 

Also that which is not in excess is good', and that which ii 
is greater than it ought to be is evil. That is good, too, for a» 
which much toil or outlay has been incurred ; since already 
it is an apparent good ; and such a thing is assumed as an 
end, and as the end of many actions ; but the end must be a 
good. Hence the verse — 

' They would l«»ve *. bttut to Priam, &c.'' 

and 

> 'Tweie shame, ίη tooth, lo lUy Ιοης and come bock cmply-hAadcd*.' 
And so, again, the proverb about dropping the pitcher at the «3 
door. 

That is a good, too, at which many* aim, or which has the 
prestige of being fought for : since that at which all aim was, 
we agreed, a good ; and the many seem equivalent to ' all.* 
That which is praised is a good ; for no one praises what is 94 

' Iliad, i %%%. 

■ •! μ -ti ttri» bwt^tkii, Ϊλ. ri >t/*«r. 1 it luggeticd by Spengel and icoepted 
by Hocmer. 
' //. ii 160. 

* //. ii igS. 

* roXXfl: <«!> reUutl b propoted by Spet^el and accepted by Rmbw• 
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not good. That, too, which enemies [and malevolent men]' 
praise : — for the merit is now as it were admitted by all, when 
even the injured admit it : they can admit It only because it 
is manifest. In the same way those are worthless men, whom 
their friends censure and their enemies do not censure*. On 
this ground the Corinthians conceived that they had been 
reviled by Simoni'les Avhen he wrote— 

'Iliun hu D« quarrel with Corinth*.' 

>5 That is a good, too, which some prudent or good man or 
woman has preferred, — as Athene chose Odysseus, as Theseus 
chose Helen, as the goddesses chose Paris, as Homer chose 

26 Achilles. And, universally, the objects of deliberate choice 
are goods. Men choose to do the things above-named, and 
such things as are bad for their enemies, and good fur their 

>7 friends, and possible. Things are possible in two senses — as 
having been done, and as being easy to do. Easy things are 
things done without pain or in a short time; for difficulty is 

ϊ8 measured either by pain or by length of time. Again, men 
choose to do a thing, if they can do it as they wish; and they 
wish either for no evil or for an evil smaller than the good ; 
but this will be so, if the penalty is either unfelt or trifling. 
Again, men choose to do those acts which are pcculi.ir to 
them, or which no one else has done, or which arc signal ; for 
so there is more honour. Also, such acts as suit them ; and 
.such are those which befit them In respect to their birth and 
their power, or in regard to which they think that they are 
deficient (however small the deficiency may be — for not the 

39 less will they choose to do these acts). Also men choose to 
do things easy of achievement (these, as being easy, are 
possible) : — and things easy of achievement are those in which 

' [ial*J^CXM]. Bekker and Spengeliighilybrackellhtse wonts. ^PAnhcie 
could ooljr mean ' malevolcDt,' whsreu, just beliiw, it has its ordinaiy meaning a$ 
k (oftencd iue<, and, here, el vairflt nwviBirtt suits «J ixifinl only {K. C. J.). 

' Spengel prials: wnfi ati ΦλΆμ {»»% Λ ^et ■^iywn ta\ άγαΐβΐ] oU ol 
ίχβ/κΐ u4 ι^τβΐΗΓί. The text proposed by Jebb is : ΰβτ•ρ «αΙ φαΰΚη sDi gt ^IXot 
ifiiyavti (at aOi el ixOfol μ*ι ^ίγβιιη. Tiic hume lf«l Κ iililc|imliiilly 
piupoicd by lioemer. 

> Simoniiles, fragm. 30 Bergk, ed. 4. 

U.,r,l,z<»i:,.,GuUgIt• 
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all men or most, or those like themselves, or their inferiors 
have succeeded. Men choose actions, too, by which they will' 
please their friends or incur the hatred of their enemies ; and 
all such actions as are chosen by men whom they admire. 
Those actions, too, they choose, in reference to which they are 
clever and experienced (for they think to succeed more 
easily) ; or those which no worthless man chooses ; for such 
things are more praiseworthy. And the things which men 
actually desire ; for such a thing appears, not only pleasant, 
but also better. And each class of men chooses especially 30 
those things with reference to which they are such or such. 1363b 
Thus lovers of victory rejoice in the prospect of victory, 
lovers of honour in the prospect of honour, lovers of money 
in the prospect of money, and so on. 

vii, in regard, then, to Good and to the Expedient, our 
Thei^pic [ proofs must be taken from these premisses, 
oiiUnt. Since, however, men often admit that each of 

tWo things is expedient, but dispute which is the more 
oicpedicnt, we must next speak of the Greater Good and the 
More Expedient. 

Let, then, that which excels, be defined as a certain a 
quuiility ntul sumuthing more; that which is excelled being j 

the original quantity. The terms ' greater * and ' more ' 
always have respect to something else: the terms 'great,' 
'.small,' 'much,* 'little,' have respect to average magnitude: 
the 'great' is something which excels; the deficient is 'small'; 
and so with the terms ' much ' and ' little.' Now we describe 3 
Good as that which is desirable for its own sake, and not on 
account of something else ; or as that at which all things aim, 
and which, could they acquire intelligence and prudence, they 
would choose ; also, as that which tends to produce or pre- 
serve such things, or on which such things attend; further, 
that for which things are done is the end, and an end is that 
for which all else is done, and that is a good for the 
individual, which in respect to him has these attributes. 
Ilcncc the greater number of goods constitute a greater good 
than one or a smaller number, supposing that one or that 
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smaller number to be reckoned In mth them* ; for the larger 

4 number excels, the original quantity Is excelled. And ΪΓ the 
lai^est specimen of one class excels the largest specimen of 
another, the one class excels the other; and if one class 
excels the other, the lai^est specimen of the one excels the 
largest specimen of the other. For instance, if the laigest 
man is larger than the largest woman, men generally are 
larger than women, and conversely: for the ratio of 
superiority between class and class is the ratio of superiority 

5 between their laigest specimens. Again, when Β attends on 
At but A does not attend on B, A is the greater good : (one 
thing may go with another as a concomitant, or as a 
consequence, or potentially :) — for the use of the attendant 
thing is included in that of the other. Thus life attends as a 
concomitant on health, but not health on life: knowledge 
attends as a consequence upon learning : cheating attends 
potentially on sacrilege, since a man who has robbed a temple 

6 is capable of cheating toa Again, that which excels a 
given thing by a greater quantity is greater; for it must 

1 needs excel the greater also'. And those things which 
produce the greater good are greater goods: for this was 
involved in the assumption that they produce something 
greater. Similarly, that which is produced by a greater goodl 
■s greater; thus, if the wholesome is preferable to the) 

8 pleasant, health is a greater good than pleasure. Again, that I 
364 a which is desirable for its own sake, is a greater good than ( 

that which is not so ; thus strength is better than a whole- 1 
some thing; for the latter is not chosen for its own sake, but 

9 the former is ; and this was our definition of good. Again, if 

) Th« is to Mjri 'Virtue, health, wealth, itceneih, are better than viitue 
■lone; but this ooe, virlut, luuit be included in Ibe list ; lince virtue Blutie niajr 
outwcleh all the ntl put tt^ether' (Schtader's explanation, accupted bjr Cope, 
Imtrpi., 178, and by Jebli). 

' Let -< = 8, ^=6, C=i. A exceed» C by 6; ΰ exceeds Cby 4; :. A Is 
fiealCTlhan B, which iiitseir ri/uifw in respect of C. Ilere^lfiirt mean* 'liy & 
^«iter quantity.' Spengcl, however, Diakei μάζνΐί depend on r>i> αίτβί, 'some- 
thing idenlical with the ereatet'i quat m^raiit gutJ idtm ttt cum miiitrt, ifia 
tnaiora lunl. That which exceedi tewulkiiig idmlital viiih Ike gna/er, is greater 
still i lor It mult alio be greater thin the greater thing itself, as well ai greater 
than the equivalent of that greater thing. 
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one thing is an end, and another is not, the former is the 
greater good ; for the latter is chosen for the sake of some- 
thing else, — the former for its own ; as exercise ts chosen for 
the sake of a good state of body. That is the greater good 10 
which has the less need of the other or others ; for it is more 
independent: and tiuit has less need, which needs fewer or 
easier things. And when Β cannot come to pass without A, 11 
but A can come to pass without B, A is the greater good ; 
since that which lacks nothing is more independent, and 
appears a greater good. Again, that which is a first principle \* 
is a greater good than that which is not ; and, for the same 
reason, that which is a cause is a greater good than that 
which is not ; for, without cause or first principle, it is 
impossible to be or to become. That, again, which comes 
from the greater of two first principles or two causes is the 
greater : and conversely, of two principles, or two causes, the 
grcaicr is that of ivhich the consequence is greater. It is 13 
plain, then, from what has been said, that a thing may be 
greaier in either of two ways. If it is a first principle, and 
something else is not, it will seem greater ; and also, if it is 
not a first principle, and the other is ; for the end is greater, 
and is not a first principle. Thus Leodamas accusing 
Kallistratos, said that the plotter was a worse ofTcnder than 
the doer ; for, if he had not planned the thing, it would not 
have been done. Again, accusing Chabrias, he said that the 
doer was worse than the plotter ; for the thing ivould not 
have come to pass, if there had been no one to do it : men 
plot only in order that they may execute'. 



' In 3^6 Oropm wu teiied by Oropiim exiles &vounib1c t« Thcbei, »nd 
occupied by a Theban gaiiiaon. An Athenian army wa» tent acainst U nndcr 
Chate) i but Chabriat and Kallistralti cfTecled a compromise, by which Ocopoi 
waa left in the hands of the Thebani till the claim hhould be Killed. The 
Thebani nrterwaidi refused to give il up. Theieupon both Kalliilraitt and 
C&airias were piuMculed by Leodamas, who aiiacked KatUslralfi (or devising the 
cumiiromisc, antl Chabriui fiir bringing it to practical elTcEl. In the mult 
Cliabrias (who was defended by Lykoleon, Kktl. Hi i«) wa« acquitted, while 
Kalliiiiaius wn) tent into exile in 361, and died in 35$. Their prosecutor, 
leodamas, is described by AeacbiDCt {in Kttt. | 13S) as even excelling 
Demosthenes. 
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14 Then, what Is rarer is a greater good than what is 
abundant ; as gold, though less useful, Is more precious than 
iron ; for the acquisition, through t>eing harder, Is a greater 
object (In another way, however, what is abundant Is a 
greater good than what is rare, since there Is more of it ; for 
' often * has the advantage of ' seldom '—whence the saying 

'Water U besi." ; 

15 In general, the harder thing Is a greater good than the 
easier, as being rarer ; though, In another way, the easier 
thing is a greater good than the harder, for it is as we wish. 

16 That, again, is greater, of which the opposite is greater, or of 
which the loss is more important. Virtue is greater than no 
virtue, and vice than no vice ; for the one set of things are 

17 ends, the others are not Also those things, of which the 
products are nobler or more shameful, are tlicmselves greater, 
Those things, again, of which the virtues or vices are greater, 
have the greatest products ; since, as the causes and the first 

18 principles, so are the results; and vice versa. Again, those 
things are greater goods, of which the excellence is more 
desirable or honourable : thus, keen sight is more desirable 
than a keen sense of smell, sight being more important than 

1364 b smell ; aiid, as to be fond of one's friends is more honourable 
than to be fond of money, attachment to friends is better than 
love of money. Conversely, tiie highest degrees of the better 
and more hunourable things are better and more honourable. 

19 Again, those things arc more honourable and better, the 
desire of which is so ; for the greater longing-i have the 
greater objects ; again, the desire of more honourable and 
better things is for the same reason more honourable and 

20 better. The practice of those things is more honourable and 
estimable, of which the science is so ; for, as is the science, so 
is the actuality, — each science enjoining that which belongs 
to it Accordingly, and for this reason, the science of the 
tnorc estimable and honourable things U the more estimable 

31 and honourable. Again, that which would be judgedi or 
which has been judged, a greater good by the prudent or by 

> Pindar, 0/. i i. 
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all men or by the many or by most or by the best, must be ■ 
so ; either absolutely, or in so far as this judgment was made 
in accordance with practical wisdom. This, indeed, applies 
to all other things, no less than to goods ; for the nature, the 
magnitude, the quality of a given thing are those which 
science and practical wisdom would assi^. We have made 
the remark, however, only in reference to Goods — Good 
having been defined as that which things would severally 
choose if they were indued with practical wisdom*. Plainly, 
then, that is a greater good which practical wisdom announces 
to be so. That, too, is a greater good which belongs to the sj 
better men, either absolutely, or in virtue of their superiority; 
as Courage is better than Strength, And that is the greater 
good, which the better man would choose, either absolutely, 
or in virtue of his being such ; thus, to sufTer a wrong is better 
than to do one, since the former would be the choice of the 
just man. The pleasanter thing is a greater good than the 13 
less pleasant ; for all things pursue pleasure, desiring it for 
the sake of the experience itself; and these are the criteria of 
the Good and of the End. The greater pleasure is the less 
troubled and the more enduring one. The more honourable 14 
thing, again, is a greater good than the less honourable ; for 
the honourable is cither the pleasant, or that which is 
desirable for its own sake. All things, too, are greater goods, 35 
of which men desire more strongly to be the authors, for 
themselves or for their friends ; while those things which they 
least desire to cause, are greater evils. Again, the more tb 
enduring goods are greater than the more short-lived, and the 
more secure than the less secure ; for the use of the more 
lasting things has the advantage in respect to time, the use of 
the secure things in respect to our wish ; for it is the use of 
the secure thing which is the more available at our wish. 
And so the other relations follow; as they might be inferred a^ 
from coordinate terms or from inilcxions of the same stem*. 

' β 3 lupra. 

' βύίτιχχΛ arc coordinati hgUal noticns, as MiaiM, idoiev. iumtwi, willi 
tiicuM^ci). wTiiviii, or ' ΙιιΠεχϊοι»,' »re these aame coordinim in th«ir gran- 
tHolka! aspect ; (hey are nol conHned 1» the cases, but include adverbii tnd *1m 
inflexions of verbs. Cp. Tefica, ii 9 (Cope's Cemm. 1 i}8). 

L ,l,z<»i:,.,GuUgIt• 
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Thus, if to act courageously is more honourable and desirable 
than to act temperately, courage is more desirable than 
temperance, and to be courageous is more desirable than to 

iS be temperate. Again, what all men choose is a greater good 
than what is not chosen by all ; and what the greater number 
choose, than what is chosen by the smaller; for that which all 
1365 a desire is (we agreed) a good ; and 30, that is the greater good I 
which excites the more desire. Again, that is a greater goodl 
which is declared so by disputants or by enemies or byj 
umpires or by those whom they choose ; since this ia 
equivalent, in the one case, to a general consent, in the otherl 

19 to an authoritative and intelligent verdict. Sometimes, thati 
in which all share, is the greater good, since not to share in it is' 
a dishonour : sometimes, however, that in which there are few 

30 or no sharers, since it is rarer. Again, the more laudable 
things are greater goods, for they are more honourable. And 
so those things of which the prices are greater, price being a 
sort of worth'. Those things, too, are greater for which the 

31 penalties are greater. Also, those things which are greater 
than things admittedly or apparently great. Again, the same 
things seem greater when divided into their parts (than when 
taken collectively) ; for they seem to excel a greater number 
of things. Hence, the poet says that (Cleopatra) persuaded 
Meleager to arise by reminding him* 

* How xamf ills come to men whose lown is taken. The folk perish «nd liie 
CDiunmef (lie city nod slrangen lead (he children away.'* 

The same effect is wrought by combining and accumulating 
in the fashion of Epicharmos* — and for the same reason as in 
the case of the distributive process — because the combination 

' Or, 'And things lavf be legarded at grcnler, of which the Aenourt and 
rtvtarJs are greater; because bnnourii and rewards are as it were α kind of 
νβίκαίΐΜΐ' (Cope, Camm. i 140 Γ). 

* i «Mi|r4i φη*ι wtieat Xiytveai• τί» KMaypar iraer^rai trX, (λ^γαινν it 
einitted in the Taris MS ami it bracketed by Itnhlu anil Siicngcl, nndbjUucmer.who 
holds ibal the subject o( wiJvai a the langua{,'e of the i>ovl). 

* //. ii S91, ιήίι' Sw' drepiiwuri vVXti τΰν iftt ikifv irSpat μΛ» 

* Arist. Dt CtH. Ah. I iS, 34, wi ΈτΙχα/ιμη τ«ηΪ τΙ|ι• l■wt^κΛL•μ1^βι^, ix ττη 
Sta/toX^ 4 Xotisfkia, U ii ταύτ^ι ii μίχιι t.T.\. It is ibeficurecalledf/iMaxby tlie 
Greek txAgraUalw by the Latin rhetoricians (Cope, Camm. ! 141). 
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makes the excellence striking, »nd because the thing seems to 
be the beginning and cause of great efTects. And since that 32 
y which is harder and rarer is greater, seasons and ages and 
places and times and faculties make things great Thus, if a 
person has done anything beyond his natural power or beyond 
his years or beyond the wont of his fellows, or in a given 
way, at a given place or time, this will involve greatness in 
honourable acts, good acts, just acts, or their opposltes ; 
whence the epigram on the Olympic victor — 

'Of yoie. wiih χ lough joke on my shouldcn, 
I used lo carry fish from Aigo* to Tegea.'' 

Thus Iphicrates extolled himself by saying 'from what 
beginnings' his fortunes had grown*. Again, the natural is 33 
better than the acquired ; for it Is more difficult Whence 
the poet — 

'Self-taught un I.'' 

Also a conspicuous good is that which Is the greatest part of 34 
a great whole. Thus Pericles, in his Funeral Oration, said 
that the loss of the youth to the city was as if the spring 
were. taken out of the year*. Those are greater goods which 35 
are useful at greater need, as in old age or sickness. Of two 
things, that is the greater good which is so, both for the 
individual and absolutely. And a possible good is better 
than an impossible ; for the former is a good for the 
individual, but the tatter Is not Also, goods at the end of 
life are greater goods ; for those things are more ends which 
are close to the ends. And things chosen in reference to 36 
their reality are greater goods than things chosen with a view 1365b 
to reputation ; the definition of a thing chosen for reputation 
being ' a thing which a man would not choose, if he was not 
going to attract notice.' Therefore, to receive benefits would 
seem to be more desirable than to confer them ; for a man 
wilt choose the former, even if he Is not to attract notice ; but 

I Simonides, fcagm. i(ij, Dcrgk, ed. 4. 

* c. in 3 1 infra, ti «tuw (Jt «ta. The father of Iphkratcs wu a ihoemaker. 
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seems unlikely to decide on conferring a benefit which will 

37 not be noticed. Those things, again, are better which men 
wish to be, rather than to seem ; for they are chosen more 
with respect to reality. Hence people say that justice is a 
small thing, because it is more desirable to seem, than to be 

38 just ; whereas it is not so in the case of health. That is a 
greater good which is more useful for many purposes ; as that 
which tends to life, and to living well, and to pleasure and to 
honourable actions. Hence wealth and health are thought 

39 the greatest goods ; for they contain all these things. That 
is a greater good which is the more free from pain, being 
combined with pluuMiru ; for tiicrc is moru (hati one oli;iiiciit; 
and so both the pleasure and the freedum from pain are 
goods. Of two goods, that is the greater which, being added 

40 to the same, makes the whole greater. And those goods, of 
which the presence is perceived, are greater than tliose of 
which the presence is unnoticed ; for the former tend to be 
more real. Hence to be rich would appear to be a greater 

41 good than to be thought rich'. That is a greater good which 
is a man's cherished joy, or which is his all, while his 
neighbours have it along with other things*. Thus, to put 
out the eye of a one-eyed man is a greater injury than to put 
out one of another man's two eyes ; for the former has been, 
robbed of what he specially prized*. 

> iii ri ir\wirtir ^onfq &r fuifw iytSi» τ•0 )•κιί>. ' ThoM goods of which 
the pr«Knce is perceived ate grealer tliui those of which the presence is not 
perceived.' Hr>w does the einmple illutlnite this?(R. C. J.). Cope has umilirly 
noticed tint the leil, u It stands, docs not excmplif]' the preceding rule ; he 
accordingly accepts Monro's suggestion, ri^Bxttv, 'the value of wealth bjr Ihit 
rule mny be considered to be augmented by tkt addilien of Iki fremituttt and 
caaipUuatu ditplaif β/ it' {C»mai. ϊ Ijo). ry ttxtir Is also accepted bjr 

* ri d^aniTb', ml rwi ^f fiArw Twt H μντ <XXwr,'that which Is deulypdied, 
and in some cases the only one, but In others in company with other things.' Tlie 
Utier clause prevents us from lendering tyar^rip by 'unique' in the present 
passage. 

' 'Ilasbccnrobbedor^ij/i/f/rii/C was Jcbb's lint transUtion, altered in pencil 
into 'vihat banfy ta^td him' The former makes lifanrriti equivalent to μΐιτνι•, 
the latter, equivalent to wie of the uses of diOvnlw. The rendering here sub- 
Uiluted Tor both is supported by the pievioui contest, in which «Ιγαν^ί* is 
tratislated μ ' a man's dierished joy.' 
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mil. The piemisses, then, from which we must draw our 
FanB* •( proofs in exhorting or dissuading, may be taken 

«""""•■'■ a» stated. But the greatest and most eflTectual 
of all he!p8 to the faculty of persuading,* and giving good 
counsel, is to have ascertained all the forms of government 
and fo have discriminated the customs, institutions and 
interests peculiar to each. For all men obey their interest ; 1 
and their interest is that which preserves the commonweal. 
Again, authority resides in the edict• of the authoriutive body; 
and this is different for each form of government ; for the 
■ several authorities arc the same in number as the several 
forms of government. The forms of government 3 
arc four : — democracy, oligarchy, aristocracy, 
monarchy : hence the governing and arbitrating 
power is always a part or the whole οΓ these. Democracy is 4 
a form of government under which the magistracies are 
assigned by lot ; oligarchy one in which property' governs j 
aristocracy, one in which power goes by discipline. I mean 
by ' discipline ' that laid down by the law ; for, under an 
aristocracy, the rulers are they who have been loyal to the 
institutions. And such men must needs appear the best; 
whence that polity has been called ' the Rule of the Best' 
Monarchy, as its name denotes, is a form of government 136G1 
Ajnder which one man is master of all ; but of monarchies 
/the regulated form is called a kingdom, the unrestricted a 
tyranny. The end, then, of each form of government must 5 
not escape us ; for men choose the means to their end. Now 
the end of democracy is freedom ; of oligarchy, wealth; of aristo• 
cracy, the maintenance of discipline and the institutions;...' 
of tyranny, police. It is clear then that we must distinguish 
those customs, institutions and utilities which conduce to the 
end of each, since men choose by that standard. And since 6 
proofs are wrought, not only by demonstration, but also by 

' Reading dri^vit with the inrcrior MSS instead of iri^ar». ' Aristoteli 
ά'πίψβ,να coiitiarium est κβταφΛβΗ, unil« cum deteriaribus libiii ά.νίφΛ*βα icriben- 
(lum «A ' (Spenuel), 

' [el] dri τιμ'^μίΎΐα; Camot, Spengel, Uoemet. 

' The 'und' of monarchy has been «ccidenlally omitted, u obMT*cd b; 
SpeneeL 

3—» 
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moral suasion (since we believe because the speaker appears 
such or such a sort of man), and there is moral suasion, if he 
appear good or well-disposed or both, it will be needful for 
us to know the moral character peculiar to each form of 
government ; since, for each, its own character must needs be 
most persuasive. These characters will be ascertained by the 
same means \ for character is manifest in moral choice ; and 
this has reference to the end. 
Τ The objects, then, future or present, which we should have 
in view in exhorting ; — the premisses, from which our proofs 
must be taken in regard to the Expedient; — further, the 
means and the method, by v/hich we shall become welt 
instructed as to the characters and institutions proper to the 
several forms of government ; — have now been explained, so 
far an suits the present occasion ; they have been accurately 
examined in the Politics*. 

ix. Let us next speak of Virtue and Vice and of the Noble 
and the Shameful (these being the objects 

Th. l»ud.tory . , , , , . , ■ r l 

branch of of praise Of blamc) ; for, m speaking of these, we 

shall incidentally show the means of producing 
such or such an impression about our own characters 
(and this, we saw*, is the second kind of proof) ; since the 
same means will enable us to make either another person or 
3 ourselves trustworthy in respect to virtue. And since it 
happens that people often praise, in jest or in earnest, not 
only a human being or a god, but this or that of the lower 
animals, as well as inanimate things, we must, in the same 
way as before, get our propositions about these. Let us, then, 
go on to speak of these matters, so far as is needful by way 
of illustration. 

3 That, then, ts Morally Beautiful or Noble, which, being 

desirable for its own sake, is also laudable; or 
cencJ^ri«!*ar which, being good, is pleasant because good. 
v^M .nd ^nd jf this is the Noble, it follows that Virtue is 

noble : for Virtue is at once a good and a laudable 

4 thing. Now Virtue seems to be a faculty of providing and 
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preserving ' goods ' ; and a faculty of doing many and great 
benefits to all men in all cases. The parts of Virtue are 5 
Justice, Courage, Temperance, Magnificence, Magnanimity, X366b 
Liberality, Gentleness, Prudence, Wisdom. And the great 6 
virtues must be those which are most useful to others, if 
virtue is a faculty of beneficence. For this reason men most 
honour the just and the brave ; for Courage is useful to others 
in war, and justice in peace alsa Next comes Liberality; 
for liberal men are open-handed and do not contend about 
money — the chief object of other people's desire. Now Justice 7 
is a virtue, through which everybody has his own according 
to the law; Injustice is a vice, through which a man has, 
Against the law, what is not his own. Courage is a virtue, g 
through which men tend to do noble deeds in perils and as 
the law commands, and to support the law ; Cowardice is the 
opposite. Temperance is a virtue, through which men are 9 
disposed as the law enjoins towards the pleasures of the body ; 
Intemperance is the opposite. Liberality is a virtue tending 10 
to confer pecuniary benefits ; Illibcrality is the opposite. 
Magnanimity is a virtue tending to confer great benefits; 11 
[Meanness of spirit is the opposite']. Magnificence is a virtue \i 
productive of greatness in expenditure; Meanness of spirit 
and Shabbiness are the opposites. Prudence ts a virtue of 13 
the intelligence, in respect to which men are able to consult 
for their own happiness about the goods and evils above• 
mentioned...' 

Virtue and Vice, then, universally and in their parts, have '4 
been examined sufficiently for our immediate purpose; the 
Noble and the Shameful are not hard to discern. For mani- 
festly those things which produce Virtue must be noble, since 
they tend to Virtue ; and also those things which come from 
it; these being its signs and its works. And since these 15 
signs, and such deeds or sufferings as belong to the good man, 
are noble, it follows that all deeds or signs of courage, and 
alt deeds courageously done, must be noble; likewise, just 

' Bnckeled by Spingel >s redundant tn view of | ti >d lin. 
' The definitions oriheo[iposi(eof^^iAniffit,»n<lthoMofr>^>kiMlfUoppoiite, 
are here waniinj;. Roemer. 
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deeds and deeds done in a just way ; (not, however, just 
sufferings ; it is distinctive of this virtue that to suffer justly 
is not always noble, — as in the case οΓ punishment it is more 
shameful to suffer it justly than unju<;t1y ;) — -and so in regard 
ιύ to the other virtues. Also those deeds are noble, for which 
the prize is honour, or honour in a greater degree than money ; 
and all desirable things which a man does, not in his own 

17 interest; also absolute goods, — such as the deeds which a 
man does for his country, regardless of his private inten^t; 
and natural goods ; and goods which are not such for the 
individual, since things good for the individual are sought 

18 selfishly. Also those goods which may exist for one after 
1367 a death rather than In life; since goods to be enjoyed in life 

19 supply a stronger selfish motive. Also all things which are 
done on account of others, since here there is less selfishness. 
And all successes which benefit others and not oneself; — and 
good deeds done to one's benefactors, for this is just ; and 

10 benefits generally — for they have no selfish bearing. Also 
the opposites of those things of which men are ashamed ; for 
men are ashamed when they say, do, or mean to do shameful 
things ; as Sappho has written, in answer to the words of 
Atcseus: 

' Somethins I would sajr, bul ihune binder* mc 'Ί — 
' If thy det'ice were Tor good things or noble, aikd Ihjr tongue were not labour- 
ing to ullcr tomelhing base, ihame would not have covered thjr eye), but thou 
wouldest Epcak about thy rightrul wiih." 

ai Those things are noble, too, about which men feel trepida- 
tion, without feeling fear ; for it is by those goods which tend 

a» to fame that they are thus affected. The naturally better 
persons or things have the nobler excellences and works, — 

33 as those of a man are nobler than those of a woman. Also 
those excellences are nobler which give enjoyment to others 
rather than to their possessors: whence justice and the just 

24 are noble. Again, it is noble to be avenged on one's enemies 
and not to make up the quarrel ; for requital is just ; and the 
just is noble ; and it is the part of a courageous man not to 

' AlcKui, fiagm. jg, Bergk, cd. 4. 
* Sappho, fia^m. tS, it. 
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be worsted. Victory, too, and honour . are among noble as 
things ; for they are desirable though sterile ; and they show 
a superior excellence. Memorable things are noble, and the 
more memorable, the nobler. So it is with those goods which 
do not wait on the living, and with those on which honour 
attends, and with signal things. Again, unique possessions 
are the nobler, since they are more memorable. So are pos- >6 
sessions which yield no fruit ; for they are more worthy of a 
free man. Those things, too, are noble which the special 
usage of a people makes so, and which are symbols of things 
which that people counts praiseworthy ; thus in Lacedxmon 
it is noble to have long hair, for it is a sign of a free man ; 
since it is not easy for a man with long hair to do any menial 
work. Again, it is noble not to ply any sordid trade ; for it is »7 
the part of a free man not to live in dependence upon others. 
Then those qualities which border on a man's actual qualities 38 
must be assumed to be identical with them, for the purpose 
either of praise or of blame ; thus, the cautious man may be 
called cold and designing ; the foolish man may be called 
goodnatured, or the callous man, mild. And so each char• 29 
actcr may be interpreted by the character which ranges beside 
it— always in the better sense: for instance, the passionate 
and violent man may be called straightforward, — the arrc^ant 
man, majestic and dignjfied. Men who represent the extremes xsSjb 
must be taken as representing the virtues; thus, the rash man 
must b(t called courageous ; the prodigal, liberal ; for it will 
seem so to most people, and at the same time a fallacy may 
be derived from the man's motive. Thus, if he runs risks 
where there is no need, much more (it will be thought) would 
he brave danger where honour required ; or if he is lavish to 
the crowd, much more will he be generous to his friends : for 
it is an excess of virtue to do good to all. But one must 30 
consider too, to whom' the praise is addressed, for as Socrates 
said, it is not hard to praise Athenians to Athenians'. One 
must represent, as existing, that which is honoured by each 

* \Λ, 'the uidicDce to whom,' 

* i.t. 'betbieaD«udieiiceof AlhenUn*.' PUlo, Mmcxttim, *3J0. 
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set οΓ people — as by Scythians, or Lacedxmonlans, or philo- 
sophers. And, generally, one must draw the honourable Into 
the sphere of the noble, — as, indeed, they seem to be neigh- 
31 hours. And all things may be treated as noble which befit 
the doers — deeds, for instance, worthy of their ancestors and 
their antecedents ; for it is happy and noble to acquire fresh 
honour. Again a thing is noble, if done, beyond mere fitness, 
with a better and nobler tendency ; for instance, if a man is 
moderate in prosperity, but magnanimous in adversity; or 
better and more conciliatory, the greater he becomes. An 
.instance of this is the saying of Iphicrates about his origin 
as compared with his fortunes'; and the epigram on the 
Olympic victor : 

* Of yore I had * rough joVt on toy shoulders,' &c.* 

also the verses of Simonides : 

' She whole father, husband, knd brothcti were princes,' &c.' 

31 Now, sinbe praise is founded upon actions, and it is dis- 

'Itinctive of the good man to act according to 
Bpl*»deon ll , , . , . 

(nm. which Π moral choice, wc must try to show that our 
"orVi'appro- I man acts by mora) choice. It is a help towards 
^r«. wWih f *" t^•**^ *>« should be seen to have done the 
u Kivcn ία | thir^ often. Therefore coincidences and acci- 
1^ dents should be treated as results of moral 
choice; for, if many similar instance? are brought forward, 
33 these will appear to show virtue and moral choice. Ilfow 
prai'ti' is langwagg which brings out the greatness ofajdrtiie,_^ 
\VJTng3rmak&-it--wIetEntr4her efore^that tbe-aCtions a nL-gf 
juch or such iL.dmracter. But encomium is concerned with 
achievements ; theexternaTcircumstances, such as good birth 
and education, being used merely to increase the credibility; 
since it is likely that good men should come of good men, and 
that a man brought up in a given way should bu of a given 
character. Hence we give encomium to men who have ttone 
something. The results achieved, however, are mere indica- 

' 1 vii ji tuprt, * ib. 

■ taiiar r, afx 4pfi) ■roDc it ι1τ>#βαΜΐ|ΐ>, Simonidei, fiagm, iii Bei^k ed. 41 
Tttuc. vii9' Archedikt, daughter of Ilip|Hai, married Aeantiuei, sonof HippoklCa, 
tjrant of Lampsakoi. Her lomb wm at Lunptakoi. 
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tions οΓ the moral habit ; for we should praiu a man, even if 

he had not done the thing, if we were sure that he was of such 

or such a character. Felicitation and gratulation are synony- 34 

mous terms, but not the same things as praise and encomium ; 

rattier, as happiness includes virtue, gratulation includes the j 

rest 

Laudatory and Deliberative Speaking have a topic in 35 
common ; since those things which, in debate, 
LludiMi^io *•"* would suggest, become, when differently 
Rh'tt'^*'" expressed, encomia. Given, then, the right 36 

actions and the right character, these, when X368a 
we use them for admonition, must be expressed in an altered 
and inverted form. Thus Ά man should be proud, not of 
fortune's gifts, but of xvhat he owes to himself.' SojivheiT^u 
wish to praise, think what you would advis e ; and, wtteiTyou 
wish to af iyisf;. t**'"^ wliat^j>nii 'γη|ΐΐ^ praie*. The modes of 37 
expression will necessarily be opposite, when the prohibitive 
and the non-prohibitive clauses are interchanged. 

One must use, too, many means of amplification. Suppose, 38 ί 
for instance, that a man is the only one, or the first, or one of i 

a few who has done something, or that he has done it in the 
highest decree; all these thing•- are noble. The conditions 
of time and occasion may also be used ; the se serving to 
show that the deed was more than could have been expected. I 

NotCi too, if he has succeeded often in the same things, for I 

this is great, and can seem no accident, but due to himself; 
or, if the incentives and prizes of achievement were first 
devised and established on his account. Such is the case of 
a man like Hippolochus' on whom the first encomium was 
written \ or of Harmodius and Aristc^eiton, on whose 
account the first statues were set up in the market-place*. ' 
And so with facts of the opposite kind. If you lack topics 

* ΌΙ Hippolochus nothing \% known' (0>)ΐ«, Cemm^. 

' Demosthenes, Left. p. 478 3 7<^ χο^*^ cJidra (of Konon), Sttinf 'AfifuJItv ml 
' kfaTtrffWrnm, trriitar νρώπΗί. The uist porlnit-SlaliKS of the Ijrnnnicide* 
weie the work of Anlenoi, and were CiUrted off bj Xerxes. Tbeir place was 
luken by the waik of Ciitlos and N^iiAtcs, whkh was standii^ in the market- 
place at the lime when Arutotle wrote the Rktierie. TLc earlier ilaluei were 
iccovcr<;d at a later date. ' 
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"f n'"?'v^T p-i^lTft ΐ"" """* p^llv h)• -^ηίΓηΓίί-^η. aa Isokrates 
used to do from the habit οΓ pleading law-suits'; and your 
comparison must be with eminent men \ for this amplifies and 

39 is noble, if one is better than men of consideration. Ampli- 
fication naturally falls in the province of Praise, 
tuples, that at — for it represents an excellence, and excellence 
ir'mOTiO''«rui belongs to noble things. Therefore, even if you 
bMn"''"'' '^** "**' compare your man with the eminent, at 
Rhetoric, least you should compare him with the world in 

piH an moat general, since excellence is held to reveal virtue. 

*'" CkUbtntitT And, universally, of those topics which are com- 
mm^to^uia "^°" *•* *^' Speeches, Amplification js most 
Fsnaaic Suitable to the Epiriejgtip, — t;rncp! tha -actions 

are taken for granted, so that it remains only to 
invest them with grandeur and beauty; Illustrimon is most 
ΊΐΐΤίΐΜΓ Ί•η r* rli brr n t i v n i Sp P t i lfinC . fo' wc judge thefuture^y 
divination from the past ; — Enthymemes are most suitable for 
Foi:gfla fl_Sg fiaking ; since the past, through its obscurity, 
gives the largest scope to explanation and. demonstration. 

41 These, then, are the premisses, from which, in almost 
every case, praise or blame is drawn ; the objects, with a 
view to which we must praise or blame; and the sources of 
encomia and of reproaches. These ascertained, their opposites 
are manifest ; blame being derived from the opposite things. 

|β81) X. We must next state the number and the nature of the 
rotanaic prcmisses from which syllogisms are to be de- 

Rhatoric. jiyed in reference to Accusation and Defence. 

Accuutloo . . 1 

> and Dcfanci Three thmgs, then, have to be ascertamed ; the 
ttemtnt^ and nature and the number of the motives from 

* f (4 r^* βν*^9<\Λ* raJ) iinAr^tX*, Ihe reading of the inferior M53, wa> pre- 
ferred by Jebb (1) for Ihe reasoni given by Vater, (i) because Ciceio, Brulm, 4B, 
deicribei Iiokrfttn at havin)• been in the hibil of composine forensic oralioni for 
the DM of olhen, and because sit of these orationi aie still extant, (3) becauM 
Dionjsiui of Habcarniisua, Isokr. c. 18, lefers to his forensic orations. Isokritei 
nowhere dmia having wrlllen for the courts. On the other hand Siiengel, Cope, 
•nd Roemer prefer accepting the reading of the Paris MS, tti t^r ίβvψ^)i^^Λ^^. 
' Itocratei cultivated the habil of comparing his hero with others in consequence of 
bit vrani of oiVjia/ piactice in the law-couitt' (Cope, Cfmm. i i8j). 
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ih• tnd, which men do wrong; the states of mind in 

i^uaturw* which they do wrong ; the characters and situa- 
^""n^yailis tions of tliose whom they wrong. We will first 3 
injuMiet, uid define wrong-doing and then proceed. 
wba( an tha Lct wrong-doiHg, then, be defined as doing 

■imaorwionf- harm wilfully against the law. Law is dther 
*"'"■' special or general. By special law I mean that 

written law, under which each community lives; by general 
laws, those unwritten ordinances, which seem to be acknow- 
ledged on all hands. Men do wilfully such things as they do 
knowingly, but not under compulsion, [jiot all 
[■iv^urltiuy, wilful acts arc done by moral choice, but all acts 
K^HD'anHr done by moral choice are wilful ; since no man 
" '.""i is ignorant of what he deliberately choose^ 

iBfy, from Thc causes, through which men elect to do harm 4 

oatun'Or and to do worthless acts contrary to the taw, are 
''"'■ Vice and Intempeiance; for if people have a 

bad quality or bad qualities, in respect to this or these they 
are unjust, as well as bad; thus the illiberal man is unjust in. 
respect to money, the intemperate man is unjust in respect to 
the pleasures of the body, the luxurious man. in respect to the 
means of ease, the coward in respect to dangers ; for cowards 
leave the comrades of their peril in the lurch through fear ; as 
an ambitious man will betray for the sake of honour, a pas- 
sionate man through anger, a lover of victory for the sake of 
victory, a bitter man for revenge, a foolish man because he is 
deceived about right or wrong, a shameless man through dis- 
regard for reputation. And so each of the rest will do wrong 
in respect to the subject-matter of his vice. 

All this, however, is clear — partly from what has been S 
said about the Virtues', partly from what will presently be 
said about the Affections* It remains to say wherefore, and 1 
under what circumstances, men do wrong, and to whom. J^ 
First, then, let us determine what things men. want to get, orjp 
to shun, when they set about doing wrong; for it is plainH 
that the accuser has to consider what and how many of those| 

' I ix w/Rt. » II i-xi iK/ru, 
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objects, with which all men rob their neighbours, exist for his 
adversary; the defendant has to consider what, and how 

7 many of them, do not exist Now, all men do all things, 
either of themselves, or not of themselves. Of those things, 
which they do Hot of themselves, some are done by chance, 
some of necessity. And necessary acts are done either per- 
force or by nature ; so that all things, which men do, not of 

^ a themselves, are done eitlier by chance or by nature or per- 
force. Actions which men do of themselves, and of wtiich 
they are themselves the causes, are done either from habit or 

8 from appetite, rational or irrational. Now wiV^ is an appet ite 
of good ; fo r no one wishes, unless he thinks the thing good : 
the irrational appetites are anger and lust. So that every 
act of men must have one of seven causes — chance, nature, 

9 force, habit, reason, passion, lust. It is superfluous further to 
discriminate men's acts according to their ages, or their moral 
states; for, if it is incidental to youth to be passionate or 
lustful, yet youths do corresponding acts, not through their 
youth, but through anger or lust. Wealth, again, and poverty 
are not causes ; ratlier it is incidental to the position of poor 
men that they desire money because they lack it, and to the 
position of rich men that they desire needless pleasures, 
because they command them : but these men, too, will act 
accordingly, not through wealth or poverty, but through desire. 
Likewise the just and the unjust and the rest, who are said to 
act in accordance with moral states, will act through the above- 
named causes; either from reason or from some alTection; 
some, however, from good dispositions and affections, some 

xo from the opposite. It is incidental, however, to this or that 
kind of moral state to be attended by this or that kind of 
impulse ; for, no sooner is a man temperate than, because he 
is so, he is presumably prone to good opinions and desires in 
regard to pleasant things ; and the intemperate man, to their 
1 1 opposites. Such distinctions, then, may be left alone ; we 
need only consider on what sort of conditions given results 
usually depend. For instance, no one of the results noticed 
abov& is regularly dependent on a man being fair or dark or 
tajl or short ; but, whether he is young or old, or just or 
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unjust — this makes a difference. And generally all those 
accidents are important, which make a difTerence in men's 
characters ; for instance, it will make a difference in a man 
whether, he thinks himself rich or poor, prosperous or un- 
fortunate. These points, then, shall be discussed by and by'; 
let us first finish the matter in hand. 

Those things happen by chance, of which the cause is ix 
indefinite and which do not happen on account of anything, 
or always, or usually, or regularly : the definition of chance, 
however, will make all this clear. Things happen naturally, 13 
of which the cause is in themselves, and regular; for they 1369 b 
have the same, issue, either always or usually. As to things 
contrary to nature, there is no need to enquire minutely 
whether they happen according to sotne nature or other cause ; 
chance, however, would seem to be the cause of these alsa 
Acts are done perforce, which are done contrary to desire, or 14 
to calculation, by the agents themselves. Acts are done from 15 
habit, which men do because they have often done them. 
Acts arc done by calculation when, being in the number of 16 - 
the above-mentioned goods, and seeming expedient as ends 
or means, they are done because they are expedient; since 
intemperate men, also, do some expedient things, — not, 
however, because they are expedient, but because they are 
pleasant The acts done through passion and anger are acts 17 
of retribution. There is a difference between retribution and 
chastisement ; chastisement being inflicted for the sake of the 
patient, retribution for the satisfaction of the agent. As to 18 
the nature of Anger, that will appear from what we say on 
the AfTections•; the acts done through desire, are such as 
seem pleasant. A habit, whether unconsciously or painfully 
acquired, is among pleasant things ; for there are many 
things which are not naturally pleasant, which people do 
with pleasure, when accustomed to them. Thus, to put it 
shortly, all things which men do of themselves are good or 
apparently good, pleasant or apparently pleasant : for I reckon 
among goods riddance from evils or apparent evils, and the 

' II xi'i-ivii infra, * U U infre. 
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exchange of a greater evil for a lees, since these things are in 
their way desirable ; and, similarly, I count among pleasures 
riddance from a pain or apparent pain, and the exchange of a 
greater pain for a less. We must ascertain, then, the number 
19 and nature of things Expedient and Pleasant The Expedient 
has already been discussed under the head of Deliberative 
Rhetoric' : let us now speak of the Pleasant Our definition 
is to be considered adequate in each case if, without being 
exact, it is clear. 

xi. Let us assume, then, that Pleasure is a kind of motion 

of the soul, and a settling, sudden and sensible, 

Ξ?Ρβ"η!ίί« ' '"^° ""'' proper nature ; and pain the contrary. . 

s BiwtMie If pleasure is this kind of thing, plainly the 

1370 a I'op*"•' ■**- pleasant is that which tends to produce the 

■niiyau'of Condition described ; while that which tends to 

'"theVi""!"-' ticBtroy. it, or to produce the opposite, is pain- 

3 ful. It must be pleasant, then, as a rule, to 
conform with nature, particularly when the things done 
according to the general law have their special natures 
satisfied. -IJabits, too, roust be pleasap l•-. for an acquired 
habit comesto be as a natural instinct, — habit having a 
certain likeness to nature ; for ' often ' and ' always ' are neigh• 
bours, and nature is concerned with the invariable, as habit 

4 with the frequent That is pleasant, , too, which is not done 
perforce; for force is against nature; wherefore the com- 
pulsory is painful, and it has been rightly said, 

'Every compulsory thing is grievous.'' 

Acts of attention, earnest or intense efforts, must be painful, 
for they involve compulsion and force, unless one is accus- 
tomed to them ; and then the habit becomes a sort of pleasure. 
Again, the opposites of these are pleasant ; so opportunities of 
ease, moments of respite from toil or attention, sports, seasons 
of repose and sleep are among pleasant things ; for none of 
5 these is compulsory. Everything, too, is pleasant of which 
the desire exists in one ; for desire is appetite of the pleasant. 

* Eocnut, fiagin, 8, Be^lc, ed. 4. 
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Desires are either irrational or rational. By irratioi^tdesires 

fl mean those, which men form on no definite theory ; such 
being those which are called natural, as the bodily desires, — 
for instance, the desire of nourishment, namely, hunger and 
thirst, and so in each kind, with reference to taste, touch, 

smell, hearing, sight Pttinml ffagJri-g arr tiim» lubi^h-rfifn 

form on conviction ; for men desire to see and possess many 
thingsfS^catise they have heard of them and have been con- 
vinced. And since to be pleased is to experience a certain 6 
feeling, and imagination is a kind of weak perception', the 
man who remembers or hopes must always be haunted by a 
certain image of that which he remembers or hopes. If this 
is so, it is clear that there are pleasures, since there is per- 
ception, both for those who remember and for those who 
hope. So it follows that all pleasures consist either in per- 7 
ceiving things present, or in remembering things past, or in 
hoping things future ; for men perceive the present, remember 
the past,hope the future. Now remembered things are pleasant, 8 
not only in those cases in which they were pleasant at the 1370b 
time, but sometimes, though they were unpleasant; provided 
that their sequel be noble and good : whence the saying 

' Sweet U i« rram lafeijr to look back on tiML*' 

And 

η gricri, wbcD he look* back upon much 

The reason of this is, that mere exemption from evil is 9 
pleasant Things are hoped for as pleasant, which, when 
present, appear to bestow great joys or advantages. And, 
generally, all things which, when present, give joy, also supply, 
as a rule, pleasures of memory or hope. Hence it is pleasant 
to be angry ; — as Homer said of passion that it ir 

'Sweelei lir Ihan dripping bonejr'*; 

■ See Cope'i Camm. i loj. In the sciue«f *c>ea1iveiina£inkliiMi,*^arra#iBit 
not found until five centurie* later, in FhiliMtratu» (Sandp, Hittvry ^ Ctasatal 
ScMariAif. i 71, ed. 1906). 

* Euripides, AtiJreitude, inffa. 133 Nauck, ed. t. 

■ OJ. XV 400 r, where the second line runs diflerantljr, — Ivnt <4 /■''^ reXXi 

* II. iviu ιοβ. 
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for no one ts angry with a person, who seems be}Ond the 
reach of vengeance, or who is greatly above himself in power ; 

10 or, if angry at all, he is less angry. And so most of the 
desires are attended by a certain pleasure ; since either the 
memory or the hope of attainment gladdeiis people with a 
pleasurable feeling ; as men in the thirst of fever rejoice both 

1 1 in the memory and in the hope of drinking ; and lovers delight 
in talking, writing, or in some way busying themselves about 
the beloved. Indeed, this is the beginning of love with all 
men, when they rejoice, not only in the presence, but in the 
recollection of the beloved, and absence is attended with 

I) pain. Similarly, a certain pleasure follows on mourning and 
lamentation ; for, as the pain consists in the loss, so there is 
a pleasu-e in remembering the lost, and, in a manner, seeing 
him as he lived and moved ; so that there is truth in the 
verse 

'Thus Bpftke he; and in nil of them moved the longing Γοι lament.'.' 

13 Also revenge is pleasant ; since what is painful to miss is 
pleasant to get; end angry men are pained above measure 

14 by the loss, as they are rejoiced by the hope, of revenge. To 
conquer is pleasant, not only to lovers of victory, but to all 
men ; for it becomes an image of superiority •, — a thing which 

15 everybody desires more or less. And since to conquer is 
1371 a pleasant, it follows that sportive fights and contests are so, as 

offering many opportunities of victory ; also games with the 
knuckle-bones ; games at ball, dice and draughts. So like- 
wise the graver sports ; some of them being pleasant, when 
one is used to them, others from the first, as hunting and 
every kind of field-sport : for, where there is rivalry, there may 
be victory. Hence litigation and disputation, too, are pleasant 
t6 to people with the habit and the faculty. Honour, again, and 
reputation are among the pleasantest things ; since each man 
ccmes to imagine that he is such, as the estimable man should 
be, — especially when people, whom he thinks truthful, say so: 
and such are the near rather than the distant ; — associates 

> //. xxUi loS; Od.\i\%i, 

' 'It givM [be 10 an impreuion (fiutcy or notion) of lupetuuity ' (Cope, 
Camm. i 110). 
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and fellow-citizens rather than foreigners ; contemporaries 
rather thui a later generation ; prudent men' rather than 
foolish ; many rather than a few : since these, rather than 
those, are likely to speak the truth. Thus, no one cares for 
honour or reputation (for its own sake, at least) with those, 
on whom he decidedly looks down, such as children or beasts ; 
if he does care, it is for some other reason. Again, a friend is 17 
among pleasant things ; since to love is pleasant (no one 
loving wine, who docs not find joy in it), and to be loved is 
pleasant ; for here, too, one has the imagination ■ of possessing 
a goodness, which all, who perceive it, desire; To be loved 18 
is to be dear to another for one's own sake. Again, to be 
admired is pleasant, simply because one is honoured. Flat- 
tery, too, and a flatterer are pleasant things ; — the flatterer 
being an apparent admirer and friend. And to do the same 19 
things often is pleasant; for habit, as we saw', is pleasant 
To change is pleasant ; for to change is to follow nature ; »o 
since what is always the same creates an excess of the estab- 
lished state : whence the saying, 

'Chiuige of all thingi ii iwcct'* 

For this reason, too, occasional visitors or things are 
pleasant; for it is a change from the present, and, besides, 
the occasional has variety. To leam and 'to admire are >i 
pleasant, as a rule; for admiring implies desiring to leam, 
so that the object of admiration is an object of desire ; and 
learning implies coming into the track of nature. Again, the » 
doing and the receiving of benefits are among pleasant things; 
for to receive a benefit is to get what one desires ; white bene• 137X b 
ficence implies having enough and to spare ; — both which 
things are objects of men's ambition. And since the Pleasant 
is that which benefits, it is pleasant to men to set their neigh- 
bours right, and to complete imperfect things. Again, since 23 
learning and admiring are pleasant, it follows that pleasure is 
given by acts of imitation, such as painting, sculpture, poetry, 
and by every skilful copy, even though the original be un- 



' ' Impression' or 'fiincy' (Cope, ί 
* Euripides, Orttlts, 134. 
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pleasant : for one's joy Is not In the thing itself; rather, there 
is a syllc^m — ' This is that ' ; and so It comes that one learns 

■4 something'. Sudden reverses and narrow escapes are pleasant, 

>5 being all in the nature of marvels. Then, since that which is 
according to nature is pleasant, and kindred things are natural 
to each other, all things akin to one and like one are pleasant 
to one, as a rule ; — as man to man, horse to horse, youth to 
youth ; whence the proverbs, ' mate delights mate,' ' like to 
like,*' 'a beast knows his fellow,' 'jackdaw to jackdaw,' and 

i6 so forth. And, since everything like and kindred to oneself is 
pleasant, and a man Is like nothing so much as himseir,Jt 
follows that everybody is more or less selfish, self being the 
very stani^ jird "^f ^11 tfUfh r'" »e"'bl^"ces. And, smce everyone 
is selfish, it follows that all find pleasure in their own things, 
— for instance, in their deeds and words ; whence people are 
fond, as a rule, of their flatterers, of their lovers, of honour, of 
their children ; for their children are their own work. So, to 
complete imperfect things is pleasant ; for at this point the 

»? work becomes one's own. And, since to rule is most pleasant, 
to seem wise is also pleasant ; for intelligence befits a ruler ; 
and wisdom is the knowledge of many admirable things. 
Further, since people are, for the most part, ambitious, it 
follows that it is pleasant to censure one's neighbours, as well 

38 as to rule. It is pleasant also to spend one's time in the 
occupation in which one seems to be at one's best: as the 
poet says 



30 In like manner, too, since sport and all relaxation are' 

among pleasant things, it follows that causes of laughter must 

137a a be pleasant, whether people, or words, or deeds ; — the subject 

> Vm» the whole of g ij. cp. P»et. c. 4 Η 1-5. 

* Od. xvii iiS, ώι aid rin ^uSni iyti Slit in rtr tμβ!w. 

' EuripiUu, Γηιρη. iSj, Nauck, ed. 1. The whole of this frtpnent ia rendered 
thut in Copt's 7yantla/iea e/lkt Ctrgiat, 484 ■ : — 

' Each shines in that, to that end presses foiwardi 
Devotes to ihnl the better pait o' the iliijr, 
Wherein he chances to surpass himself.' 
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of the Laughable, however, has been discussed separately in 
the Treatise on Poetry'^. 

This account, then, of pleasant things may suffice; the 
painful things are manifest in* the opposites of these. 

Jtii. These,then,arethemotivesof wrong-doing; let usnow 
consider in what frames of mind men do wrong, 
leri wh"" and to whom. The agents are ready, when they 
la'dTwranc; think that the thing is possible, and possible for 
HMM^mcn them; next, if they think that they can escape 
10 «uffir detection ; or that, if detected, they will not be 

punished ; or that, though they be punished, the 
punishment is less than the gain for themselves, or for those 
for whom they care. What things appear possible, and what 1 
impossible, wttt be said by and by*. — for the subject is com- 
mon to all kinds of speaking. Those who think that they, 
ixirsonally, can do wrong with the greatest impunity, are those 
who can speak or act, or who have had experience of many 
trials, or who have many friends, or are rich. They think 3 
themselves most able to do wrong, if they themselves are ia 
the circumstances just named ; failing that, if they have 
friends, assistants, or associates, so situated ; for thereby they 
are enabled to act and to escape detection or to avoid punish- 
ment. Or, if they are friends of the persons wronged or of 4 
the judges; since friends are not on their guard against 
wrong, and, besides, make up the quarrel before prosecuting ; 
while judges favour their friends, and either acquit them al• 
tc^cther or inflict light penalties. Men are likely to escape 5 
detection, when there ts a contrast between the accused and 
the accusation ; as when a weak man is charged with assault 
and battery, and a poor and ugly* man with adultery. Or 
when the acts are done with great publicity ; for such are not 
guarded against, because they are inconceivable. Or if the 6 

' Nol preserveil in llw exUiU Treatia. 

* Liteially, 'Γπιιη,Ί'.^. ' from ■ coDsidenttioa of.' 

' (tr Elr !ipcnj>el : the manuscript reading, «Ira ft», ii rctaineJ bj Roemer. 

' ί •nb/jp lol [i] alrxpit, Sperq^l, Roeucr. 
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wrongs are so great, or of auch a sort, that no one would do 
them ; for against these, again, there is no watch ; since it 
is only against customary wrongs (as against customary 
maladies) that all men are on their guard ; — no one being 
on his guard against a malady which no one has ever had. 

7 Or if the wrong-doer has no enemy or many enemies ; as, in 
the one case, he thinks to escape detection through not being 
watched, while, in the other, he escapes detection because it 
seems impossible that he should have attacked vigilant foes, 

8 and because he can allege this impossibility in defence. Or 
if the wrong-doer has means of concealment, or other facilities 
of disposal. 

Again, men do wrong when, if they do not escape detec- 
tion, they can stave off the trial, or get delay, or corrupt the 
judges. Or if, supposing a fine to be inflicted, they can stave 
off payment, or delay it for a long time. Or if, through 

9 poverty, they have nothing to lose. Or if the gains are mani- 
fest, great, or immediate, while the penalties are small, 

1372 b uncertain or distant. If, again, there can be no retribution 
equivalent to the advantage — as seems to be the case with a 

10 despotism. And if the wrong deeds are gains, while the 
penalties are merely disgraces. Or, conversely, if the wrong 
deeds are in a way praiseworthy (as, if it happened to the 
wrong-doer at the same time to avenge father or mother, as it 
did to Zeno*), while the penalty consists in a fine, in exile, or 
the like. Men do wrong for both these reasons, and in both 
these moods ; not the same men, however, but those of opposite 

1 1 characters. Again, people do wrong, if they have often escaped 
detection or punishment, or have often failed in the attempt ; , 
for in crime, as in war, there are men prone to try the issue 

12 afresh. Or if the pleasure is immediate and the pain sub- 
sequent, or the gain immediate and the loss subsequent ; as is 
the case with intemperate men ; and there is intemperance in 

«3 regard to all the objects of men's appetite. Or if, conversely, 
the pain or loss is immediate, while the pleasure or advantage 
is subsequent and more distant ; — such conditions being sought 

> 4 <(t> conjectured by Spengel, «di] accepted by Bekkcr, ed. 3. 
* 'Of Zeno'iCMC, nothme IE known' (Cop«). * 
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by the temperate and theprudent Or if there is a possibility 14 
of being thought to have done wrong by chance, of necessity, 
by nature or tlirough habit, — in short, to have made a mistake, 
instead of being guilty of a wrong. Or if the wrong-doer is 15 
sure of equitable consideration. Or if he is needy, — ^ needy ' 
meaning two things, — in need of something necessary, as poor 
men arc, or in need of a superfluity, as rich men may be. 
Wrong ΪΆ done, again, botti by tlic very respectable and by 16 
the very disreputable ; by the former because they will not 
be suspected, by the latter because they have no character to 
lose. 

The doers of wrong, then, set to work in these moods ; and 17 
they do wrong to those persons, or to the possessors of those 
things, of which they themselves stand in need, — in reference 
either to necessaries or to superfluities or to enjoyment, 
whether such jwrsons are distant or near ; in the latter case, 18 
the gain is speedy, in the former, the retribution is slow, — as 
it is for plunderers of the Carthaginians'. They, too, are 19 
objects of injury who are not cautious or vigilant, but trust- 
ful ; for it is always easy to elude their notice. And easy- 
going people ; for it is the keen man who prosecutes. And 
shy people ; for they are not apt to fight about gain. And xo 
those who have been wronged by many without prosecuting, 
/ — these seeming, as the proverb has it, ' Mysian spoil.''\ And *i 
' those who have never, or who have often, been wronged ; 
both being off their guard, — the former, as being secure, the 
latter, as being now exempt. And those against whom people ?3 
are, or may easily be, prejudiced ; for such people neither 
choose to appeal to judges whom they fear*, nor have the 
power to persuade; among whom are the hated or disliked. 

'The L.alin Iransl. has CaUtdamti; Gaisford CM>j«cliu«<l XaXjrqlorlavt ; 
S|>cngEl tiii Κιιλχιτ1»ίβν« f Κα/ιχ^ΐατίαν), the TcMincr living near M, hand, Ihe 
lallcr far ulT. 

' Plain, Gergiai, fii ]i t Dem. Dt Ctmam, 1 71. The proverb icfm eilhet lo 
the hcliilessnesii of the Mysians at some given time, 01 to Ihcir nalioital cbaraclei 
Uii cowonlke (Cope, Cmiiu. 1 13s Γ). 

' The text is iin|>rt>veil bjr Vahlen's Jiroposai illrt rfMOifnCrrw <tri(Jrai>, 
^β(ΙβίμαΜ TiNif vptrdi, 'such people hitve neither the will fefnumlt, from fear of 
ilic ju Jjjcs.' Thi» ίΐ accepted liy Κικωϊΐ'. 
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aj And those against whom the wrong-doer has a pretext, relat; 

1373 a ing to their ancestors, themselves, or their friends, for actual 

or pretended injury to the wrong-doer, his ancestors, or those 

for whom he cares ; siitce, as the proverb says, ' Vice wants 

>4 only a pretext.'' And enemies and friends ; for it is easy to 
wrong friends, and pleasant to wrong enemies. And people 
who have no friends. And people who are not able to speak 
or act \ since they either do not attempt to prosecute, or make 

15 it up, or effect nothing. And those whom it does not profit 
to spend time in waiting for a trial or a payment, as foreigners 
or husbandmen ; since they compromise the matter at a cheap 

s6 rate, and arc easily induced to desist. And those wlio have 
done many wrongs, or wrongs of the kind done to them ; for 
it seems next to no wrong, when a man is injured in the way 
in .which he had been wont to injure others: I mean, for 
instance, if one was to assault a man accustomed to commit 

17 outrage. And those who have done evil to one, or who have 
wished to do ; for the requital is both pleasant and honourable, 

28 and appears next to no wrong. And those, by wronging 
whom one will gratify one's friends or admirers or lovers or 
masters or, generally, th€)sc in dependence on whom one lives. 
And those whose adversary is sure of equitable consideration. 

39 And those against whom one has a grievance and with whom 
one has already quarrelled ; as Kallippos did in the affair of 

30 Dion*: for such things seem next to no wrong. And those 
who will be wronged by others, if not by oneself,— since here 
there seems to be no alternative ; thus, i£nesid£mos is said 
to have sent the prize of Kottabos to Gelon on the latter 
enslaving a town, because he had outstripped the giver in his 

31 own game•. And those, by wronging whom the injurcr will 

' 'Anjf prelexl will nerve a knave ' (Cope, Comm. i 137J. 

* Knllijipos, Ihe Alheii'ian fncnil of Dion nnd the partner οΓ hii ex|ietlilinn to 
Stcil)r, ingraluled himself willi Dion's meiccnaries, whom he inciled lo murder 
Iheir general nnd Iheieby made himself mutet of Syracuse. Dion, who hod been 
informed of the plot, tool• no precauiions for hit own safely, and accordingly lust 
his life. Aristotle says thai Kallippos justified his act by «icuing that, u Dion 
had obtained knowledge oi his designs, and his own life was in danger, ihit 
anticipation oS the other was a mere measure of precaution aitd not a citme 
IC..|«, Ctrn»,. i m f). 

' Ueloii, the tyrant of Syracuse {^^ί-^Ί^), had anticijatcd iliucsideiuus, tlie 

L ,.,,:-Coo^ilc 
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be able to do many just acts ; the supposition being that the . 

wrong can easily be healed. Thus, Jason the ThessalJan said 
that one ought to do some wrongs, in order to have the power 
of doing much right'. 

Again, men do those wrong things, which all or many 31 
are wont to do ; ft»* they think to find forgiveness. And they 33 
take things which are easy to hide ; such, for instance, being 
those which are quickly made away with, as eatables. Or 34 
things which admit of speedy alteration in form, colour, or 
combination, or which it is easy to put out of sight in many 
places; sucii being portable things, and those which can be 
stored in small places. Or a man steals things which arc 35 
indistinguishable from many things of the same kind already 
in his possession. Or tie does wrongs, of which the wronged 
are ashamed to speak, — such as outrages on the women of 
their household, on themselves, or on their sons. And wrongs , 

for which it would be thought litigious to prosecute — that is, 
petty or excusable wrongs. 

xiii. These, then, may be said to be the moods in whiih 1373b 
tin '"^" *'** wrong, — the nature of the wrongs and the 
of juit and wronged,— and tlie motives. Let us now dis- 
r>> Γη rc"rcnM criminatc the various kinds of wrong deeds and 
ΐ^ιΤί « "" j"st deeds, starting from this point. Justice and < 

univttui, Injustice have been defined as being relative to 

dent te thi the laws, and to the persons affected ; and this 
Μ tht in a twofold way. I mean that a law is either > 

«ommuo xf. particular or universal ; the particular law being 
that which each community defines in respect to itself (a law 
partly written, partly unwritten); — the universal law being 
that of nature. For there is a certain natural and universal 

lynuil of Lconlini, in cnilaving tome Stale Ihat wu the neighboui of both, 
^nesidemos accoidinglr sendi Gelon » present of eggi, cakes and sweetmeali, 
the ordinary priie m the eame of Xeltaitt, in •cknowledgment of his «npciior 
deilerily. The gome of Kellabai was a Sicilian invention, and succeu in this 
game depended mainly on manual deiterity (Cope, Cimm. t «4) f ). 

' This laying of Jason of Theix haa its parallel in Robin Hood's plea, that he 
lobbed the rich to give to the poor. Οψ. Mtrthant ^ VtnUt, 'Todoaeieat tight, 
do a little wrong' (Cope, I 143). 
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right and wrong, which all men divine, even ίΓ they have no 
intercourse or covenant with each other; as, in Sophokles, 
Antigone is Tound saying that, in spite οΓ the interdict, tt is 
right to bury Polyneikcs, this being naturally right 

' For the life of thcte lawi ii not of to-day mr jresisnliir, but from «II time, and 
no man knowi vrhni lh«y were lirtl put forth.'* 

Such, too, is the precept of Empedokles against killing a 
living creature; for this is not unjust merely for one com- 
munity, and just for another ; 

■ But m BiriveriAl law, itrclching without break lltfou|ih Ιΐκ wiile Joiiuin of 
(he skjr and through tlie vast eailh loo.'' 

Such, again, is the saying of Alkidamas in his Afessaiiakos*.... 
J Then, as to the object of the wrong, it must be one of two ; 
as things right Or wrong to do are such in respect cither of 
the community, or of an individual member of the community. 
Therefore wrong deeds and right deeds may have that quality 
in cither of two respects, — in respect to a definite individual or 
in respect to the community ; thus the adulterer or striker 
wrongs a definite individual ; the defaulter in military service 
wrongs the State. 

4 Alt wrongs, then, having been divided into two classes, 
according as they have respect to the community or to a 
person or persons, let us, before going further, repeat our 

5 definition of being wronged*. Tn hp ^rp"g''^' '•' *'^ ^^ 

^wffjiisHy KifAXrA hy η irnlimtafy afr''"f ; Since Wrong-doing 

6 has a lready b een defined as a voluntary act. The person 

► Sophukles, AHligoH* 456, 

' Not of lanlay nor yet οΓ yesleidojf 
U this, but cverlasiing b Iti life, 

And none ilolh know what lime it cime to li^t' (Cope). 
• Empcdoklei, 380, ed. Sttiri, 

'Law universal oC πα human birth 
Pervades the sovereign sky and boundlesi earth' (Cope). 
' Λ declamation justifying the Messenianu in their levotl from Sjiafta. The 
dedamation on the other side is the ArthidAmui of Isokrales. The Kholi^ist 
tapplia the missing quotation thus 1 'God has given freedom to all meo ; Nature 
has made no man a slave ' (Spengel and Cope). These words may be regarded 
ai appropriate 10 the context, in so far as they insist on (he Kniivrni//iiitOf Liberty, 
Alkidamas, a contemporary of Plato, wai a popular rhetorician of the school 
of Corgini, cp. Ill iii 3 iu/ra. 
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wronged must be harmed and wilfully harmed ; and the 
nature οΓ the various harms is clear from what has gone 
bcrore. A separate list οΓ goods and οΓ evils has already 
been given'. As to voluntary acts, they have been seen to be 
those which men do knowingly*. So it follows that all accu- 7 
sations have respect to a public or a private interest, and to 
acts either unconscious and involuntary, or voluntary and 
conscious ; the latter being results cither of moral choice or of 
emotion, Pausion will be discussed when we speak of the 8 
Kmotions* ; the objects of moral choice, and the moods in 
which it is made, have already been stated*. And since people, 9 
while admitting an act, often repudiate the accuser's dcscrip- 1374 a 
tion of it, or deny the point which the description 

The daAnllH» . . . , . ... 

or an siTcoce assumcs ;— adinittmg, for mstance, that they have 
• iccai'iiiut. taken something, but denying that they have 
'i>ca.""dinnc stolen, — admitting that they have struck a blow, 
'!If.i>'th'«" ^^^ denying that they have committed outrage, 
riinciiwi — admitting intercourse, but denying adultery, 

or admitting a theft, but not a sacrilege (since 
the property was not consecrated), — admitting that they have 
encroached in tilting land, but denying that the land belongs 
to the State, — admitting that they have had parley with the 
enemy, but denying treason,— it would seem necessary to 
define also what is a tlieft, outrage, adultery ; in order that, 
when we wish to show the existence or the non-existence of 
the offence, we may be able to make our case clear. Now, in 10 
all such instances, the question is whether a man is unjust and 
bad, or just; for vice and wrong-doing depend on the moral 
piirjwsc, and such terms as outrage and theft denote, besides 
the fact, the moral purpose ; since it does not necessarily 
follow that, because one has struck a blow, one has committed 
outrage, but only if the blow was struck ^vJth a ccirt^in mntivn , . 
— as for the dishonour of the person struck or the pleasure of 
the stnker. Nor does it follow that, because a person has 
taken something privily, he has stolen, unless he took the 
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thing to another's detriment' and in order to make it his own. 
And, as in these instances, so It is in all others. 

II We saw that there are two Itinds of rules about right and 
wrong, the written and the unwritten. The things about 
which laws are express have been stated. The unwritten 

II rules are of two kinds. One kind refers to excess of virtue 

or vice, — to acts which merit disgrace or praise, 

irtw»™''" dishonour or honour, and public distinctions, — 

*3ii'i*'"** such as gratitude to a benefactor, requital of a 

benefit, readiness to help friends, and the like. 

The other kind is supplementary of a particular written law, 

13 For the equitable seems to be just, and equity is a kind of. 
justice , but goes Geyond the written law. TTit5"margiii" is left 
&y legislators, sometimes voluntarily, sometimes involuntarily ; 
involuntarily, when the point escapes their notice ; voluntarily, 
when they are unable to frame a deHnition, and it is necessary 
to lay down an absolute rule, but not really possible to lay 
down more than a general rule ; also in cases which inex- 
perience makes it hard to define, — such as the case of woun<liiig 
with iron of a given si2e and kind ; for life would be too short 

■4 for a person who tried to enumerate the cases. If, then, it is 

impossible to be definite, yet necessary to legislate, one must 

speak generally ; and so, if even the wearer of a ring lift his 

hand against another or strike him, he is guilty of a wrong 

1374b under the written law, but not in reality; and here equity 

15 comes in. Now, if the equitable is suctT as it nas been 
described, it is* clear what sorts of things and iK-rsons are 

16 equiUible or inequitable. Those acts are equitable, which 
are to be excused. It is equitable not to take the same 
account of mistakes, of wrongs, and of misfortunes : mis- 
fortunes being things which could not be reckoned upon, 
and which do not result from vice ; mistakes, things which 

• All Ihe MSN here hnve tiX tl i*i β\άββ UXffi. ΙΑφ, whicli b wiuiiuly 
liuetteil Inileiul of t\»fi€, ha» been oinidsil by Itckkvr. The Latin traoslalitHi, 
IH nKHmmlam tiui, a que acetfil, has «ince enabled Dilliiicyer lo ruslorc ilic Iruu 
Icul, iXX' tl iri β>Λβιι <τι>ύτΐΗΐ, ά^,' αί {\αβ>^ ιοί «φαιριβμ^ jaiirev. This ΐΐ 
KMplcd bjr RocDier. The clauw must have dropped oul owing to the simiUrily 
between β^ίβν and Ι\*β<, and, when once the clauK had been omilled, its place 
, ¥nu wrongljr supplied hj the intcttion οΓ Ικλιφ*. 

L ,l,z<»i:,., Google 
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might have been reckoned upon, but which do not result froin 
vice ; wrongs, things which were reckoned upon, and which 
resulted from vice. It is equitable to excuse human Tailings. 17 
Also, to consider the legislator and his meaning, rather than the 
law and its letter ; the moral purpose, rather than the action ; tS 
the whole, rather than the part ; the past character, invariable 
or usual, of a man. rather than his character at this moment. 
It is equitable to remember benefits rather than injuries, and 
benefits received rather than benefits done. It is equitable to 
be patient under wrong ; to be willing that a judicial sentence 
should be nominal rather than real; — to desire an appeal to 19 
arbitration rather than to a law-court, — for the arbitrator looks 
to equity, the jury>man to justice, — the arbitrator having been 
itivcntcd expressly to enforce the claim of equity. 

xiv. In regard then to the cases for equity, this general ac• 
count maysufficc. The greater wrong is that which 
ϊί'ί*Μ«Γ'* °' comes from greater injustice ; whence the smallest 
■ff"^ ** things may be the greatest wrongs, — like that 
with which Kallistratos charged Melanopos' — 
viz., having defrauded the curators of the temples* of three 
consecrated half-obols ; and, conversely, in regard to justice. 
This results from a great wrong being potentially included in 
the small one; since the stealer of three sacred half>obols 
would be capable of any wrong. Sometimes, then, the greater 
wrong is measured thus; sometimes, by the damage done. 
That is a greater wrong, for which there can be no equal 
retribution, every punishment falling short of it ; or for which t 
there is no remedy ; for this is hard, and indeed impossible, 
to punish adequately' ; or for which the person wronged can- 
not get satisfaction, — since such a wrong is irremediable, the 

' Kallislniloi ami MelanT'iMis. as Uated in Xen. Iltll, vi 3, 1 f, were both 
(ircsciit nl ihi- congress nt Si>aria in 371 %X. Id Vlularch'i Lift tf Dtmeillientt, 
c rj, tliuy are incnltnmil as juUlical rivals awl ηρμοικακ, but noihing is known 
axto tlic charge mcntionul in the IcKt. KaUistialot ίϊ also Darned In I vil rj. 

* Till: moriHaJ are the kpuv iwteKitiuffTnl o( Aristotle's Jitsf. Aik. jo ; ncilber 
term ίκ found clscwheic. 

* XnXirir yaf ml Uiram. F. Poitus proposed χαλπίτ lif ri tlluntnr, 
Thurol χαλΐ'ίτ fip jtol «τ1> Hinrif, and Μ uretus, approved bjp Vablcn, χ«λι• 
'ir -^f tSt aria rev. 

L ,-<,::..C00^ilc 
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3 judge's verdict and the punishment being a remedy. Λ wrong 
is the greater, if the person a^rieved by it inflicted heavy 
chastisement on himself; for the wrong-doer deserves to be 
chastised still more severely. Thus Sophokles', pleading for 
Euktcmon, when the latter had cut his throat on account of 

1375* the outrage done to him, said that he would not ask for a 
smaller penalty than the sufferer had awarded to himself, 

4 That is a greater wrong, which no one else has done, or of 
which one has been the first doer, or one of a few. It is a 
great offence, too, to commit the same mistake many times. 
That is a great offence, on account of which the means of pre- 
vention or punishment were sought and devised. Thus, at 
Argos a man is punished, if he lias been the cause of l^is- 
lation. Another instance is that of the persons on whose 

5 account the prison was built. The more brutal wrong, again, 
is the greater ; and that which was more deliberate ; or that 
which persons who hear of it dread more than they pity. 
The rhetorical topics of amplification are of this sort ; — that a 
man has abolished or transgressed many restraints, as oaths, 
plighted faith, pledges, ties of affinity ; for here there is an 

6 excess of wrong-doing ; or that he has done the wrong in the 
very place where wrong-doers are punished, — as false witnesses 
do ; for, where will not a man do wrong, if he docs it even in 
a law-court Ϊ Those, again, are the greater offences, which 
carry the greater shame. It is a greater offence to wrong 
one's benefactor ; for one does more than one wrong, — first, 

7 in injuring, next, in not benefiting. That is a greater wrong, 
which transgresses the unwritten rules of right ; for it is a 
rriiujj_7f thf yytWtr man to be just wit hout compulsion ; now," 

Tiiewritten laws are compulsory, but the unwritten are not. 
In another way, that is the greater wrong, which is against 
the written law ; since one. who docs wrong where there r> 
a danger and a penalty, will also do wrong where there is no 
penalty. 

■ Not the poet, but a slateantan and oralot ailvanced in life at Ibe close oT the 
Pekijionneiian wai. He wai one οΓ Ibe ten rjufftouXM iii|>oinl«l >(ler the Sicilian 
ditailcr in 413 k.C, In devise iiiea«irct Γαι the public tafely, Ttiuc.VIll t,RA4t.in 
anii 6 ; KV 3 (Cope, Cemm. i 1U3}. 
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XV. We have now said what makes a wrong deed greater 
or less. Next we must take a rapid survey of the 
uh iDBTtiflciiu so-called inartificial proofs, these being proper to 
""** *" forensic rhetoric. They are of five sorts ; — Laws, s 

Witnesses, Covenants, Torture, Oaths. 

First, then, let us speak of the Laws, and of the way to use s 
them in accusation or defence. Now it is mant• 4 
fest that, if the written law is adverse to the case, 
we must rely on the universal law, and on the principles of a 
higher equity or justice. Plainly, too, the clause — ' I will 5 
use my best discretion ' — means that one will not absolutely 
obey the written laws. Again, it may be urged that equity 6 
and the universal law are eternal and immutable, for they are 
according to nature ; whereas the written law often changes. 
Hence the doctrine in the Antigone of Sophokles ; — Antigone 
pleads that she buried her brother against the State-la\V, but 
not against the unwritten law : 

' For Ihcsc otdinances are nut οΓ lo-dny or yeilerday, but for all l\mK...T>uu, t375b 
lh«n, I was not co'ng to Inmsgrc» for any mao.'' 

Or it may be argued that justice is true and expedient, 7 
but the semblance of justice is not so, and therefore neither is 
the written law ; since it does not do the work of a law. Or 
that the judge is like an assayer of money, whose part is to 
discern spurious from real justice. Or that constant obedience 8 
to the unwritteo law is the mark of a better man than con- 1. 

stant obedience to the written law. It may be noticed, too, 9 
if this written law happens to conflict with another approved 
law or with itself. Thus, it may happen that one law enjoins 
the validity of all compacts, while another forbids the making 
of illegal compacts. Again, the ambiguity of the law may be le 
used for the purpose of turning it round and seeing which 
construction will fit justice or expediency, and then adopting 
that construction*. Or if the circumstances for which the law 11 
was made have ceased to exist, while the law survives, one 

' Sophokles, AnligMf, «56, 458, where the text of Soph, has Tafru* ^ιί, and 
thai of Atitlotle ταΰτ' eCv l-fii. 

* Kal il αμψίββ>Μ {i ήμύ», Xfifniet a^v). wffTf rrfHnw (aSrrir) rat ifa» 
«rX. (Cope, Cemm. 1 »73). 
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should try to show this, and in this way to combat the law, 
II Again, if the written law favours the case, one should say tliat 
the clause, ' I will use my best discretion,' is not meant to 
encourage verdicts contravening the law, but to save the judge 
from perjury, if he does not know what the law means ; that 
one chooses, not the absolute good, but what is good for one• 
self ; — that, if a law is not used, it might as well not have been 
made ; — that it is no gain in any other art to outmanoeuvre 
the doctor, since the expert's mistake does less mischief than 
the habit of disobeying authority ; — and that the attempt to 
be wiser than the laws is just what the most approved laws 
forbid. 
15 In regard to laws, these rules will suffice. As to witnesses, 
they are of two kinds, the ancient and the recent ; 
"""*'■ the recent being either concerned or not con- 
cerned in the issue. By ancient witnesses I mean the poets 
and other celebrities whose judgments stand on record. Thus 
the Athenians used Homer as a witness about Satamis*, and 
the people of Tenedos lately made Periander of Corinth a 
witness against the people of Sigeum*. Kleophon*, too, used 
against Kritias the verses of Solon, and argued that the house 
must have been unruly from of old, else Solon would not have 
written — 

' Prithee bid Kritlu wilh Ihe yellow locki lo obey his faihet.'* 

14 Such as these, then, are witnesses for the past. In regard 
1376a to the future, soothsayers are also witnesses: thus Themis• 
" tokles ui^ed naval warfare by referring to the wooden wall*. 

rT^n t' JIt*!», Jr "Αίΐ|ΐΌίΜΐ• Γβτβιτβ ^άλαγγιι. 
These line* were quoted by Solon as an 'authority' in favour of the Athenian 
claim lo the ροωίΗΜοα of Salamis. Line 1 is said by Diogenes Laiirliui, fit, Sei. 
48, to have been inler|iolaled by him lot Ihia purpose. Cp. Quinlilian, V 11, 40 
(Cope, Ctmm. i 175). 

' Of this event nothing more it known. 

■ The denu^oeue tried and condemned in 405 B.C. Kritias was the well- 
known leader of the oligarchical party opposed to Kleophon. 

* Solon, fragra. it Bergk, ed. 4, ίΐιτίμι^αι Kptrlj ξΛνβίτριχι nrpii 
im^i». The ^iher of this earlier Kritias was Solon's brother, Dropides (Cope). 

*^RiTodotus, vii 141, 14]. 
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(Proverbs, again, are in the nature of evidence; Thus, if one 
advises another not to make a friend of an old maiit he is 
supported by the proverb 

' Never do a Eood turn to an old ηώ.' ' 

Again, the principle of killing the sons when one kills the 
fathers is supported by the proverb 

'He ii α fool who slays ihe father ami leave* the children behind.'* 
Recent witnesses are any well-known persons who have 15 
decided a point ; as their discussions are useful to those who 
arc contending about the same questions. Thus Eubulos* 
used in the law-courts against Chares* what Plato said in 
reply to Archjbtos', that the habit of confessing to vice had 
gained ground at Athens*. Those, too, are contemporary 16 
witnesses who, in case they are suspected of perjury, share 
the risk of the trial. These last testify only to the fact of 
a thing having been done or not done, being so or not being 
so ; they cannot testify to the quah'ty of an act, as for instance 
to its being just or unjust, expedient or inexpedient ; but 17 
contemporary witnesses tiol concerned in the case, are very 
trustworthy about such qualities also. The most trustworthy 
of all arc the ancient witnesses , since they cannot be corrupted. 
The arguments in regard to testimony are these. If one 
has no witnesses, he may argue that the decision should rest 
upon probabilities, and that this is the meaning of the juror's 
oath ' to use his best discretion ' ; that probabilities cannot be 
bribed to deceive ; that probabilities arc never convinced of 
perjury. \ί yon have witnesses, and the adversary has not, 

' Dioeeniinus, vi 6i, ίίί S9 (Spengel). 

* 't'ooltsh iihe Ihatshkyeth the sire butspaieih the children•' Staunus, Cyfria, 
fragm. ti in Kinkel'u Efiearum Cr. Fragminia, i j. 

' Eubulos, the orator and political opponent of Demosthenes, cp. Fait, iig, 
Η 190-193. anil β* Cor. % 19. 

* An Athenian general, wlio succeeded Chabrias in the comroaad of the 
Athenian ilecl in jju B.C. He was also in command in the Olynthian war (j^jl), 
and was one <Λ the Athenian genetals at the battle of Chaeronca {338). 

* Otherwise unknown ; 'Apxii-er was su^estcd by Meinekc. 

* Meincke aa>uaies that I'lalo is itiL Comic I'oet oi that name, but he make* no 
attempt to restore the quulation. Posbibly it was a trochaic tcliameter, as Ibllowi : 
OM«^i>7(i'i' ilvai νίτηραύι /riSiSut If r{ irtXii. Spcngel assui.ies that Plato is the 
philosoplier; if so, it would be unnecessary to turn the prose into verse• 

■ .,K>.|c 
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you may argue that probabilities are irresponsible things, and 
that the evidence of witnesses would not have been wanted, if 
it had been enough to take a theoretical view of a case. 

18 The evidence of witnesses may refer either to ourselves or 
to our antagonist, and either to fact or to character. Plainly, 
then, one can never be at a loss for serviceable testimony ; 
for, if we have no evidence of fact agreeable to our own story, 
or against that of the adversary, at all events we can get 
evidence of character, tending to show our own respectability 

19 or our adversary's worthlessness. Particular points about a 
witness — as whether he is friendly, hostile, or impartial, — of 
good, bad, or indifferent character, — and such-like distinctions 
must be argued from commonplaces of the same sort as those 
from which we take our rhetorical syllogisms. 

20 In regard to Contracts, the resources of rhetoric may serve 

to exalt or depreciate their value, to confirm or 
Contnsu, ,. ,. ; ,, , 

76 b orMiur to discredit them. If we have contracts on 

our own side, we will support their credit and 

authority; if they make for the adversary, we will do the 

)i opposite. The method of establishing or destroying the 
credit of contracts is just the same as the method of dealing 
with witnesses ; since the credit of contracts varies as the 
character of the subscribers or custodians. The existcno: of 
the contract being admitted, we must, if it is on our side, 
make much of it ; for the contract is a private and particular 
law, and it is not the contract that gives validity to the law, 
but the law to a legal contract And, universally, the law 
itself is a kind of contract ; so that anyone who disobeys or 

ΛΙ annuls a contract, annuls the law. Besides, most of the 
dealings between man and man — indeed, all voluntary 
dealings— are matters of contract ; so that, if contracts are 
invalidated, the intercourse of men is abolished. The other 

13 appropriate arguments are obvious. If the contract is against 
us and on the side of the adversary, we may, in the first place, 
use those weapons which one would use against an adverse 
law — arguing that it would be strange, if we were forced to 
comply with all contracts, while we repudiate the duty of 
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complying with ill-framed and faulty law». Or, we may argue «4 
that the umpire of justice is the judge ; and that, therefore, 
he must not look to the contract, but to the higher justice : — 
adding that absolute justice cannot be changed by fraud or 
force, since it is natural ; whereas contracts may be made 
under a delusion, or under compulsion. Further, we ought to 95 
see whether the contract is against any law, written or uni- 
versal ; and, if against a written law, whether against one of 
our own or of a foreign country ; next, whether it is contrary 
to any other contract, later or earlier ; — arguing, as may suit 
us, either that the later contract is valid, or that the earlier 
contract is right and the later fraudulent Then, we should 
look to expediency, and see whether the contract may not be 
against the interest of the judges; and so on, with other 
topics of the same kind, no less obvious than in the former 
case. 

Torture is a kind of evidence, and is thought to be trust- 96 
worthy, because it is attended by a sort of 
compulsion. Here, too, it is easy to point out 
the available arguments. If the testimony extorted is in our 
favour, we must magnify its worth, and say that this is the 
only kind of evidence which is absolutely true. If the testi- 137; 
mony is against us and for the opponent, we mi^y quash it by 
saying what is the truth about torture generally, — namely, 
that, under compulsion, men are as likely to lie as to tell the 
truth, whether they persevere in refusing to tell the truth, 
or lightly make a false chaise in hope of a speedier release ; 
and one should be prepared to refer to cases in point, which 
are known to the judges. 

[It may alto be argued that extorted tesliinonjr ii doI Irwe, since there we 
aany Ihick-witled men — men with thick skioi, loo, and leiolule touU — who 
endure tortures gallanlljr j whereas cowardty and timid men art icomfullj bold, 
until Ihcy have seen the ordeal of the otheit : v> that torture it utteilf unlrutt- 
worlhy'.J 

* The above sentence, though preserved in the best manuKript, it αα- 
Arislotelian in language. It i% omitted in the old Latin version, and ii alieailj 
implied in the previous conled. It is therefore rejected bjr Victoriui and Bekker, 
and by Spengel, who suggeils that the copyist may have quoted it from lome other 
rhetorical treatise (Cope, Intrad. ΐοι note). 

J- 5 
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3? In regard to oaths, four cases may be distinguished. A 
person may either tender and accept the oath ; 
or he may do neither, or one without the other, 
—that is he may tender the oath (to his opponent) without 
'accepting (i>. taking) it himself, or he may take the oath 
himself, without toidering it to his opponent In addition to 
these, there is the case of an oath having been previously 
taken by either of the parties. 

tS The ailments for not tendering the oath are — that men 
lightly perjure themselves ; — that the adversary, if he takes the 
oalh, is sure not to make restitution, whereas, if he docs nut 
take the oath, you tliink that tlic judges will condemn him ; 
— or again, that you prefer to put your stake upon the honour 
of the judges, for you trust tltem and do not trust him. 

99 If you refuse the oath, you may say — that it represents so 
much money : — that, if you had been a knave, you would have 
taken it at once — for it were better to be a knave for some- 
thing than for nothing: 'so, by taking the oath, I should win 
at once — by refusing, I risk it ; and so my refusal must come 
from a high motive, not from mere fear of perjury.' And the 
saying of Xenophanes' is in point — that 

■N« equil chillengc on come Γιοαι » |>^*'^ '" * f.'od-feaijne naa'.* 

It is as if a strong man were to challenge a weak man to strike 

30 or to be beaten. If you accept the oath, it is because you 

have confidence in yourself, but not in the other. Then you 

may reverse the saying of Xenophanes and argue that the 

fair way is not for the godless man to tender the oath and the 

god-fearing man to take it ; and that it would be monstrous, 

ii you were not willing to swear to facts, which you ask the 

ji judges to affirm under oath by their verdict. If you tender 

the oath, you may say that it is religious to leave tlie decision 

to the gods, and that your adversary ought not to require 

others to judge for him, as you commit the judgment to him- 

32 selC And you may say that it is absurd for him to refuse an 

> or Kolophon, rounder οΓ Ihe Eleatic schoul of philosuphy. 
* Xenophanes, fngm, 15, Mullach, ei» tnt wplHi\iieii aCri) ϋσιβΰ ir/nt ιίαιβίϊ, 
n tiochaic tetrameter, with Aialui aAer αβηι, and the ΙϊΐΐΙ sellable of dtfc^n 
1 {Cope, I ιββ). 
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oath about matters which he expects others to decide under 
oath. 

As it is now clear how we ought to argue in the simple 
cases, it is also clear how we are to ai^ue when these cases 
arc combined; as, for instance, (i) when you are willing to 
take the oath but not to tender it, or (2) to tender but not to 
take it, or (3) to accept and to tender it, or (4) to do neither. 
Such cases are ' necessarily combinations of those above- 1377 b 
mentioned, and so the arguments, too, must be framed by 
combination. 

Sup(iusc that you have already made an oath contrary to 
your present oath — you must argue that it is no perjury ; for 
wrong-doing must be voluntary, and perjury is wrong>doing ; 
but things done under constraint or delusion are involuntary. 
And here you should ai^ue that perjury, in particular, depends 33 
on the intention, not on the utterance. If, on the other hand, 
it is your adversary who has sworn conflicting oaths, say tliat 
he is subverting all things by breaking his first oath ; is it not 
because oaths are sacred that justice is administered under an 
oath ? ' They expect you to observe the oath, under which 
you sit in judgment, while they do not observe it themselves.' 
And so on, with the other arguments for exalting the majesty 
of an oath. 

[This, then, may suffice as an account of the inartiRcial 
proofs.] 
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i. This, then, is an account of the premisses to be used 
in exhorting or dissuading, praising or blaming, accusing or 
defending, and of the popular notions and propositions avail- 
able for producing belief in ea ch case ; since the enthymemes 
c oncern th ese and come frop n tTiesBj if wc take each branch of 
a Rhetoric by itself. And since Rhetoric has a view to judg- 
ment, for, both in debates and in lawsuits, there is judging, 
the speaker must not only see that the speech shall prove its 
point, or persuade, but must also develope a certain character 

3 Tht ιΐΜΐϊιτ •" himself and in the judge, as it matters much 
n*y produce fof persuasivcncss, — most of all in debate, but 
inprcuioB ef secondarily in lawsuits too — that the speaker 
hymtlntat' should appear a certain sort of person, and that 
him ipccch. ^j^^ judges should conceive him to be disposed 
towards them in a certain way ; — further, that the judges them• 

4 selves should be in a certain mood. The apparent character 
of the speaker tetls more in deliate, the mood of the hearer in 
lawsuits. Men have not the same views when they are friendly 
and when they hate, when they are angry or placid, but views 

1378 a either wholly diRerent or different in a large measure. The 
friendly man regards the object of his judgment as either no 
wrong'doer or a doer of small wrong : the hater takes the 
opposite view. The man who desires and is hopeful (supposing 
the thing in prospect to be pleasant), thinks that it will be, 
and that it will be good ; the man who is Indifferent, or who 
feels a difficulty, thinks the opposite. 

' The amngement of Rook 11 ii sii^ular. In Book 1 the \eyuiH wUth, — the 
third of the Ιρτιχκη wIttm, was paitly analysed. Chapler to of Book 11 lelurni 
to thii lubjcct, and complelei it. Dut ihe 6t3l eighleen chapleri deal with the 
other two frnxr» rltriit,-^xhe 4βυπ) and the ηβηηκή (R.C.J.). 
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The sfMalccrs-ttTeniselves are madelrasj^KSTtfay by three 5 

things ; for there are three things, besides demon- 
inaiM Ml stratjons, which make us believe^ These are, 

fcii'ihrt h. in^UigencerJUitl^^ go^i-wiH Men are false 
p«"™• in their statements,' and their counsels, from all 

viniH, Bod' or one of the following causes. Either through 6 

'"' ' folly, they have not right opinions ; or having 
right opinions, they say through knavery what they do not 
think ; or they are sensible and honest, but not well-disposed ; 
whence they may happen not to advise the best course, although 
they see it. Besides these cases there is no other. It follows 
that the man who is thought to have all the three qualities 
must win the belief of the hearers. Now the mea ns of appear- 7 

inc int-Higrnt a nd gooJT[ e_toje^g ot tromj he 
i^M w/m'ust anaIysis_g£_Uicjiirtues' ; for the same means will 
Xinv'tmi'" enatieone to give such a character either to 
(« ihi moral another person or to himself. Good-will and 

friendliness have now to be discussed under the 
head of the Affections.' The Affections are those things, being 8 
attended by pleasure or pain, by which men are altered in 
regurd to their judgments ; — as anger, pity, fear, and the like, 

with their opposites. In respect to each, three 9 
i!^"'r thi° points are to t>e determined ; in respect to anger, 
hii"«i''M7* ^*^^ instance, in what state men are prone to 
(DiMnatun; angcf, — with whom they are wont to be angry, 
cedent•; — and at what things: for, supposing we knew 

° '""' one or two, but not all, of these things, it would 
be impossible to excite anger ; and so in the other cases. As 
then, in the former part of the subject, we sketched the avail- 
able propositions, so we propose to do here also, ap'plying an 
analysis of the same kind. 

ii. Anger, then, may be defined as an appetite, attended 

with pain, for revenge, on account of an apparent 

ι*"'ϊίί|ίιίίη•. slighting of things which concern one, or of 

oneself, or of one's friends, when such slighting 

is unmeet. If, then, this is anger, it follows that a 

' I Ix tufra. ' i» infitt, 
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the angry person is always angry with an individual (as with 
1378 b Kleon, not with the genus ' man '), and because that individual 
has done something, or intended something, against the angry 
person or his friends : it follows, too, that all anger is attended 
by a certain pleasure which comes from the hope of revenge ; 
for it is pleasant to think that one will attain one's aim ; and 
no one aims at things impossible for him — the angry man 
aims at things distinctly possible for him. So it has been 
well said of anger that 

' It iwclli in m«n'* tnculi far tweeter tb*ii honey drlpi^ng from the rock.'' 

A certain pleasure attends on it, not only for this reason, 
but also because men dwell in thought on the act of the 
revenge. So the image, which then arises, excites pleasure, 
like the imagery of dreams. 

3 Now, slighting is an active form of opinion about some• 
thing thought worthless. We think both bad things and good 
things worthy of earnestness — and the things which tend to 
them. But things which tend to them not at all, or very 
little, we deem worthless. There are three species of slighting 

4 — disdain, spite, and insolence. The man who disdains, 
slights ; for people disdain all things which they fancy worth- 
less ; and what is worthless, they slight. Again, the man 
who spites appears to disdain ; for spiting is a thwarting of 
wishes, not for the spiter's gain, but for the other's loss. 

A man slights, then, not for his own gain. Clearly he 
supposes that the other can do him no harm (or he would 
fear instead of slighting) ; and also that he is not likely to do 
him any good worth mentioning (or he would give heed to be 

5 his friend). The man who insults, again, slights ; for inso- 
lence is to do and say things which shame the sufferer; not 
in order that anything may accrue to the insulter, or because 
anything has been done to him, but in order that he may have 

6 joy. Requiters do not insult; they avenge. The source of 
pleasure to the insulters is this, — they fancy that, by ill- 
treating the other people, they are showing the greater 
superiority, 

' //. xvlll 109, quoleil ίο 1 xi 9, lufia. 
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Hence young men and rich men are insolent; they fancy 
that, by insulting, they are superior. Dishonouring ts a part 
of insolence ; and the man who dishonours, slights. For what 
is worth nothing has no honour, — no price either as good or 
evil. So Achillea says in his wrath — 

■He (lishooourcd met fo> he halh ukca the priie hinMcIf,'* 
and 

' Like some dishonoured vagabond,'* 

— as if it was these things that made him angry. Men think 7 
that they ought to be made much of by their inferiors (i) in 
birth, (2) in power, (3) in goodness ; and generally, a man 
expects honour for that in which he decidedly excels',— as, in 1379 a 
respect to money, the rich man excels the poor,— In speaking, 
the man of rhetorical faculty excels the man of none ; as the 
ruler excels the ruled, and the man, who thinks himself worthy 
to rule, excels the man who deserves to be ruled. Whence 
the saying 

'Great is ihe anger of Zeui-nurlured kii^'* 

and 

*Vel arieiward* he bean a grudge.'* 

It is their superiority which makes them feet indignant. 
Again, (a man resents a slight) from those to whom good has 8 
been done, is meant or was meant, by himself, or by some one 
else at his instance, or by one of his friends. 

It is now plain, therefore, from what has been said, in what 9 
moods men are angry, and with what persons, and at what 
things. Men arc angry when they are pained ; for the man 
who is pained is aiming at something. Whether, then, he is 
thwarted directly in anything — as, if a thirsty man were 
thwarted about drinking — or indirectly, the offence appears 
the same ; whether one acts against him, or fails to act with 
him, or in any other way annoys him, while in this state of 
desire, he is alike angry. Hence people who are ill, who arc 10 
in poverty, (who are at war,)• who are in love, who are thirsty, 

» //. i 356. ' //. i« 648. 

* The IrantUtor here accepU tr if iy nt i-wtpixt πΛί, — Spenge)'* conjcclorc 
for if ψ tr ταίτψ ύπρ^;ΐ(Β ι-βλέ. The Pari* MS has raCra iwt/iixii, and Rocincr 
τΛϋη iwtpixv 

* /i. ii tj)6. ' //. i 81. 

* TeXi/uCrni ftdded by Bekkei, ed. 3. 
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— generatty, who have some ungrattfied desire — are irascible 

or easily incensed, chiefly against those who slight their 
present need. Thus, a sick man is enraged hy wiiiit οΓ 
lyiiijtatliy with hia tllilCHS, — a poor man, by IndlfTcrence to Itis 
poverty, the w^er of a war by indiilercnce to his war, the 
lover by indifference to his love, and so in the other cases; ...> 
each person being predisposed by his actual plight to his 

II particular anger. Again, a man is made angry by a result 
contrary to that which he expects ; for a great surprise is a 
greater pain, just as, when the desired thing happens, it is a 
greater joy. Hence it is plain what times and seasons, what 
circumstances, what periods of life, are favourable to the 
exciting of anger ; and the more people are under these 
conditions, the more easily they can be excited. 

It These, then, are the moods in which men are prone to 
anger ; the persons with whom they are angry are those who 
laugh at them and jeer them and mock them; for these 
insult ; — and those who do them such harms as are signs of 
insolence. Such are necessarily those which are neither 
retributive nor of advantage to the doers \ for it seems to 

15 remain that the motive is insolence. Men are angry, too, 
with those who disparage and despise them in regard to the 
things about which they arc most in earnest ; as those who 
pride themselves on their philosophy are made angry by dis- 
paragement of their philosophy, those who are proud of their 
appearance by disparagement of their appearance, and so 

14 forth ; and they feel this much more strongly, if they suspect 
that the thing in question does not belong to them, or belongs 

'379b to them insecurely, or is not recognised ; for, as soon as they 
are quite sure that they possess the things about which they 

15 are mocked, they do not care. And the anger is felt against 
friends more than against those who are not such ; for men 
think that from their friends they deserve good treatment 

16 rather than bad. A man is angry, too, with those who are 
wont to show him honour or regard, if they alter this be- 

> <(i a μι), Λτ iruHi• UXe ntyupi τα:' » inserted in ihe teil bjr Susemihl, 
foUowed b; Roemer. The old L*liD Iranil. bas ti UHlcm ne», *l quedcunjue 
aliud farvipttiJal quit, tl Μ μ^ coneipondi to ρΑΚιβτΛ μί¥, lUu lines ewlier. 
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haviour ; for he thinks that he Is despised by these persons ; 
else they would go on doing as before. He Is angry, too, 17 

witi) thoTO who do not rn<|iitto \\\% bcncfitii, or who do not 
make an equal return ; and with those who act the contrary 
way to himself, if they are inferiors ; for alt such persons seem 
to despise him, — the latter sort treating htm as their inferior, 
the former sort treating (his benefits as coming) from an 
inferior. 

And men especially resent a slight from men of no account; 18 
for the anger caused by a slight is assumed to be directed 
against those whom it does not become to inflict it, and it 
does not become inferiors to do so. Λ man is angry with his 19 
friends for failing to speak well of him, and to do him good, — 
still more for speaking and doing evil ; or for failing to per• 
ceive his need, — as Antiphon's* Ρ1έχίρρο3 was angry with 
Mcleagcr ; for the non-perception is a sign of slighting ; since 
things, about which we care, do not escape our notice. Again, 20 
we are angry with those who rejoice over our misfortunes, or 
who, in a general way, are made cheerful by them ; since this 
is the token of an enemy or a contemner. And with those 
who do not care whether they give pain ; hence men are 
angry with the bearers of bad news. And with those who ji 
hear of, or behold, their weaknesses ; since these are like con- . . 
tcmners or enemies, since friends share one's pain, and all 
men feet pain in contemplating their own weaknesses. Kur• 2a 
ther, men are angry with those who slight them before five 
classes of people — (l) their rivals; (2) those whom thoy 
admire; (3) those by whom they wish to be admired; 
{4) those whom they revere; (5) those by whom they are 
revered ; a slight in the presence of these makes men 
especially angry. Again, men are made angry by slights «3 
directed against objects which they are bound in honour to 
vindicate — as against their parents, children, wives, subjects. 
We are angry, too, with those who do not requite a favour; 

* This Aniiphon ia the tragic poet mentioned io Π ri Sj. The text here 
ΓβΓητ lo hii MtUager. two linet of which are quoted in II »ίϋ le. Pl^xippw wu 
the brolhet of ΜβΙο^βΓ** mother, Altbca. Cp. Nauck, Trag, Gr. fragm., 
p. 791, ed. Ϊ. 
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>4 for the slating is undue'. And with those who meet our 

35 earnestness with irony ; for irony implies disdain. And with 
those who do good to all others, if they do not do good to us ; 
for it is a mark of disdain to rate us below the whole world*. 

36 Forgetfulness, again, tends to produce anger, — forgetfulness 
of names, for instance, small as the matter is; since fofgetful- 
ness, too, seems to be a sign of slighting; for forgetfulness 
coinus through carelessness, and carelessness is a kind of 
slighting. 

27 The persons, then, with whom men are angry ; the moods 
1380 a in which they are angry, and the causes of their anger, have 
been stated tt^ethcr. It is plain that it will be necessary to 
bring the judges by our speech into a mood which lends itself 
to anger, and to represent our adversaries as guilty of these 
things, at which men are angry, and as the sort of people, 
with whom they are angry. 

iii. And since growing mild is the opposite of growing 

angry, and anger of mildness, we must ascertain in what moods 

men are mild, and towards whom, and by what means they are 

t made mild. The process of making mild, then, may be de- 

3 fined as the allaying and calming of anger. If, then, men are 
angry with those who slight them, and slighting is a voluntary 
act, plainly men are mild towards those who do nothing of 
this kind, or who do it involuntarily, or who seem to be of 

4 such a character ; — towards those who meant the opposite of 
ivhat they did; — towards those who treat themselves in the 

5 same way, — for no one is supposed to slight himself ; — towards 
those who confess their fault and are penitent ; — for we accept 
this pain for the offence as satisfaction, and fore{;o our anger. 
Λ case in point in the puni-shing οΓ servants : — we chastise 
more severely those who bandy words with us and deny the 
fault, but we cease to be displeased with those who admit the 
justice of the punishment The reason is, that denial of the 

' wafi ri πρββφιβτ yip 4 Atyw^, ' for (he «1^1 is a violatton of Uie uaiur^l 
clkiiB, dutjr, or ol>lit^tion ' (Cope, Cnnn. ii 30 f). 

* lit. Mo cooiiilcr ut anwonhjr to be Ifcalcil in Ihe lamc way μ every out cbc' 
(Cope, ίί 3.). 
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manifest is shamelessn«ss ; and shamelessness U a kind of 
slighting and disdain ; at least we feet no shame before those 
whom we greatly disdain. Again, we are softened towards 6 
those who humble themselves before us and do not giainsay 
us ; for they seem to admit their inferiority ; inferiors feel 
dread ; and no one slights while he dreads. That anger is 
disarmed by humility, the very dogs show, when they abstain 
frocn bitiii[ft)iu.su who yit down'. Wc are softened, too, towards 7 
those who deal earnestly with our earnestness ; for this earnest- 
ness seems to exclude disdain ; — towards those who have laid 8 
us under obligations ; towards those who entreat and depre- 
cate, — for, so far, they are humble; — towards those who do 9 
not insult, jeer or slight anyone, or any good man, or anyone 
like ourselves. And, generally, the things which make men 10 
mild are to be inferred from the things which make them 
angry. We are not angry with those whom we dread or 
revere, so long as we have those feelings ; for it is impossible 
to feel fear and anger at the same time. With those, again, 11 
who acted through anger, Λνβ are not angry, or we are less 
angry; since they do not appear to have meant a slight:— 
for no one who is angry slights, as slighting is painless, while 
anger involves pain. And we are mild towards those who 
revere us, 

Plainly, too, men are mild under the conditions adverse to ii 
anger, — as in sport, in laughter, at a festival, in good days, 1380I1 
in success, in fulness of content, — and generally, in painless• 
ness, and in pleasure, which is not insolent, and in a worthy 
hope. Also, if a long time has gone by, and their anger is no 13 
longer fresh, — for time cures anger. And an earlier vengeance 
taken u|X>n one person can cure a stronger anger against 
another ; so that I'hilokratcs' was right when some one said 
— ' The people is angry — why do you not defend yourself?' — 
and ■ he answered, ' No, not yet * ; ' When, then .' ' ; ' When I 
see that some one else has been slandered.' Men become 
mild when they have spent their anger on some other head — 

' Homer, Od. »iv i^-jt. 

* Philokiales, whose name is besi known in Eonnexiun with the ' Peace Ά 
Philokialei' (34U B.C.), wu intpcachnl by llyiMieiJei aod w«ni jnio vohmlary 
exile in 343. 
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as. happened in the cue of Ergophi'los ; for, though they were 
more trritatett against him, than against Kallisthenes, they 
acquitt»! him, because the day before they had doomed 

14 Kallisthenes to death*. Men arc soRcned, too, if they pity*, 
or If the (inciiilcr has nufTcrcil η ^rt-'itor ill lliuii the itnt-ry 
persons would have infltcted; for they think that, in a way, 

ij they have received satisfaction. Or, if they think that they 
themselves are in the wrong and are suffering justly; for 
anger does not arise at what is just, since men no longer think 
that they are suffering unduly ; but anger, we saw, implied 
this. Hence it is well to reprove before we punish ; for then 

16 even slaves resent punishment less. Men relent, too, if they 
think that the offender will not perceive that he is punished 
on their account, and in return for their sufferings ; for anger 
is against the individual — as is plain from the deflnition. 
So there is truth in the verse — 

'Sty Ihat it w» Odyueui, sacker of ciliea,'* 

— as if the Cyclops would not have been punished, unless he 
perceived both for whom and for what he was punished. 
Hence we are not angry with such as have no consciousness of 

' In 361 B.C. Atlieoi wm M war wiih Perdiklcu III, king of Macedontft, and 
■Iso with Kotyi, king of Thrace. Kstliilh«ne> wai In command againit Perdikkai, 
>nd, wilhout Buthoriljr (torn tbe people, made leimi wilh him. Ergophilo* wai 
beaten back \yj Kotya. 

' Kalliilhcnei wai put to death. From AeschlDcs, Di falsa legal. % 30. it appcail 
that hii condemnation wai commonly aactilietl to his defeat \ hut thai Ihe Athenian* 
were at lent axhamcd of thia report, since Aeschines takes credit for having denied 
it (A. Schaefer, Dtm. und sHfU Ztit, \\ 14). 

* (1) (al VAv Aiuffi, a reading due to llie corieclor of the Paris MS, accepted by 
Bakker and Spengel. S[iengcl pwnts out that tir iXidrir must be taken cloself 
with what fallows: — if they [uty theolTendera, α«/Λ; ;π>ιιπι/ /Λα/ they have suffered 
&C> It would be I truism to say absolutely that ' if th^ pity ' they are appeased i 
Or iXtSiea [nU] is merely a way (Spengel thinks) of piefacinc t^^e statement of > 
special ground for jMly, Ihat is, for clemency. (1) Tbe ordinary text, «it Or 
{Xwrw oieaos, ■ If they have rmvirled him.' Spenge) objects that Ihit, if taken of 
judicial conviction, cliubes with Utrtp dXv^mt. Why? if there h a full slop at 
fXwrw? , Tbe real thing, and Ihe image of Ihe Ihing, will then be kept diatinct 
(R. C. J.), (at lir (Xuirir is retained by Roemei, who defends it by quoting Plato's 
X'f. 558 A, 4 ^futnit Iriiim riSr {%κΛβ6Ιιττ•ι» ot κβμ^τ); κτλ., which is only parallel 
to the present passage (»/«« ytyrcfrm), if wpeif ij• JcrX, means ' mildness towards 
the cwulemned' (sec Adam, Jiifi. vol. ii 311 i). 

■ Od. ix $04. 
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us, nor are we any longer anffry with the dead» deeming that 
they have paid the last penalty, and can no more have that , 

conscious pain which the angry man aims at exciting. So , 

the pi>ct euys, v/c1J,ji2t;iil(in(; of Hcktor, and wishing to cu re i 

Achilles υΓ lib \w\\^it a^mw^K the dead — 

'Indeed, 'lU the dull euth he \ein ia hit fur;.'* 

It appears, then, that those who wish to soothe must use i} • 
these topics, bringing their hearers into the moods described, 
and representing those with whom their hearers are angry as | 

formidable, as worthy οΓ reverence, as having conferred favours, 
as unwilling offenders, or as very sorry for what they have 
done. 

iv. I^t us now state the objects and the causes of men's 
Frundihip friendship and hatred, — after first defining friend- 
■nd iwtrtd. ship and friendliness. Friendship, then, may be ■ I 
defined as wishing for a person those things which one thinks | 

good, — wishing them for his sake, not for one's own, — and j 

tending, in so far as one can, to effect these things. A friend ijSi'a ι 
is one who likes, and is liked in return ; and men think them- 
selves friends, when they think that they are thus related to 
each other, This granted, it follows that a friend is one who 3 
rejoices in our good and grieves for our pain, and this purely 
on our account. All men rejoice at the occurrence of what 
they wish, and grieve at the reverse ; so that the feelings of 
pain or pleasure point to the wish. They are friends, then, 4 
for whom the same things are good and evil, and who are 
friends and enemies of the same people ; for they must needs 
have the same wishes ; and so, one who wishes for another 
just what he wishes for himself, appears to be that person's 
friend. Men like, too, those who have done good to them• 5 
selves, or to those for whom they care ; — whether such bene- 
fits were great, or zealously done, or done at such or such a 
moment, and for the recipient's sake. 

We like also those who, we think, wish to do us good. 
We like our friends' friends, and those who like the persons 6 

' 11. «iv £4. 
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whom we like ; and those who are liked by those that are 
Τ liked by ourselves ; and those who are the enemies οΓ our 
enemies — who hate the persons whom we hate— who are 
hated by the objects of our hatred ; for all these consider 
the same things to be good as ourselves, so that they must 
wish our good, — and this, we saw, is the part of a friend'. 

8 Also, we like those who are apt to benefit us pecuniarily, or 
in regard to the protection of life ; hence we honour the 

9 generous and brave, and the just. Such we conceive to 
be those, who do not live on others; and such are they, 
who live by labour, — chief among these, agriculturists, and 

10 chief among the agriculturists, the small farmers. We like 
temperate men, too, because they are not unjust; and men 

11 who are no meddlers, for the same reason. We like those 
whose friends we wish to be, if they show themselves willing ; 
and such are the morally good and those held in repute either 
by all or by the best or by those whom we ourselves admire, 

isr or by those who admire us•. Again, we like those who are 
pleasant to live with, and to pass one's time with — such being 
the good-tempered, — those who do not tend to expose our 
mistakes, — those who arc not disputatious or quarrelsome; 
for all such are combative, and combatants seem to wish 

13 against us. Men are liked, too, who have tact in giving and 
taking badinage; for the good-humoured butt, as well as the 

14 judicious joker, has the same drift as his neighbour*. We 
like those who praise the good things which we possess, 

' Λ) iltriiinl in { 1. 

(■ml Kocinery. If id» i* ii|;h(, h άι-αη* and h τβΐι ^λτίντοκ inuH mean 
ftnent, nol ikinp. (All the mb8 have tr elt β^νμ^ςβαβα rollowcJ in Ihe 
inrerior uss bjr *,^Φι, and in the Paris Mi by aijret.) Spengsl, with the Pari* 
MS, hsi 4 it »U βα*μί[Λιΐ9ΐιι airtl, bfacketing the prevtoui clause, which ii 
identical in meaning ; for tlie clause in brackeli lie pmpuses to substitute 4 4' Λ 
βανμάΙ^ΛττίΛ αϊτοί — but this lo|>ic coioes IkIuw, What is ihe objection to Dekker's 
text ? (R. C. J.). The oiily objection is that It deinrli Tram the leading οΓ all the 
MSS by changii^ eli into rail, and abandons the Paris hs by accepting αύτβύι. 
Jebb'i note ihows.that he preferred Bdtkei't tent ; his irfjislation of Sfengtts text 
(' the morally good and tht diitingHtihtd—vikitker in all things or in the tiil 
er ill Ikasi which we vurielvtt aJmire') has been altered accordingly, 

* 'The mind of each party is set upon Ihe tame thing as his neighbour,' i.t. 
on mutual amusement (Cope, U 48). 
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especially those which we Tear we do not possess. We like 15 
those who are cleanly in their person, their dress, their whole 
life. Wfe like those who do not reproach us with our mis- t6 
takes, or their benefits ; for both tend to put us in the wrong. 1381b 
We like those who do not bear a grudge, who do not hoard 17 
theit grievances, but are ready to make up a quarrel ; for we 
think that they will be to ourselves such as we conceive that 
they arc to the rest of the world. We like those who are not 18 
evil-speakers, and who know, not the bad, but the good, in 
their neighbours and in us ; for this is the part of the good 
man. We like those who do not strain against the angry or 19 
the eager ; for such are combative. We like those who have 20 
some earnest feeling towards us, as admiration, a belief that 
we arc good, or a delight in us; especially when this is felt 
about the things, for which we ourselves most wish to be 
admired, or to be thought good or pleasant We like those 11 
wiio resemble us and have the same pursuits, provided that 
they do not thwart us, and that our livelihood does not come ί 

from the same source ; for then it becomes a case of ' potter 
against potter''. We like those who desire the same things, »» 
— provided it is possible for us to enjoy them at the same 
time : if not, the last case is repeated. We like those to whom 13 
we are so related that, while we do not despise them, we do 
not feel shame with them as to appearances ; and those before 24 
whom we are ashamed of the things really shameful. We 
like those with whom we vie, and those by whom we wish to 
be emulated, not envied ; to these wc arc, or wish to be,' 
friends. Wc like those, witi» whi»iii wc work for good, sup- iS 
posing that wc ourselves are not to have greater il^s. We are 
friends to those who show kindness equally to the absent.and 
to the present ; hence all men like those who are thus true to 16 
the dead. And, generally, we like those who are strongly 
attached to their friends, and do not leave them in the lurch : 
for, of good men, we most like those who are good at liking. 
We like those, too, who do not sham to us ; and such are they 17 
who speak even of their own weaknesses. For, as has been 
' 11 X 6 in/ra ; Ilciiod, Of. il D., ij, 

«αϊ κιρβμιίί ιιραμΰ xor/n hI r/icT*n riimn; 

■αϊ rruxii rruxf φββτίη lol ioitit άοιίψ. 
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said, we feel no shame with friends about appearances. If, 
then, one who feels such shame is not a friend, he who does 

sS not feel it, resembles a friend. We like those who are not 
formidable, and with whom we feel confidence* ; for no one likes 

39 him whom he dreads. The several species of friendship are 
— Companionship, Intimacy, Kinship and the rest. Among 
the things which cause friendship are graciousncss — doing a 
thing unasked— and doing without publishing it ; for so it 
seems to be done simply for our own sake. 

30 Enmity and Hatred of course may be illustrated by the 
13820 opposite considerations. Among things which 

31 cause Enmity are anger — spiting — slander. Now 
anger arises from things which concern ourselves ; but Enmity 
may exist without this personal concernment ; since, if we 
conceive a person to be such or such, we hate him. Anger is 
always concerned with particulars, as with Kallias or Sokrates ; 
Hatred is directed also against classes ; for everyone hates a 
thief and an informer. Anger can be cured by time ; Hatred 
is incurable. Anger is an aiming at pain ; Hatred, at evil ; 
for the angry man wishes the other to feel ; the hater does 
not care. Now, painful things are all to be felt ; but the 
worst evils are the least to be felt, — Injustice and Folly ; for 
the presence of the vice gives no pain. Anger is attended 
with p ain, hatred is not ; . for the angry man is pained, Dut not 
tHcTiatcn The angry man is capable of pity, when much has 
happened, — the hater, never ; for the one wishes the object of 
his wrath to suffer in return, — the other wishes him not to be. 

3» Hence, then, clearly we can prove that people art enemies 

or friends ; or, if they are not, make them such ; or, if they 
pretend, refute them ; or, if they contend with us through 
anger or through enmity, bring them into whichever mood 
we choose*. 

> oh 6tpfa)ur ihe reading of the Ρ«ϊί MS, «upporlcd by Ihe oM ttanilalion, 
and accepted by Bonili, «id Spci^el, and Rocmer ; the infciiof hsg have alt 9., 
adopted by Bekker ; Shillcio conjectUKd «Of {' in whose pteseiKe '), which proved 
to be (he leading of the bett hs. 

* (i) If they are anjpry, to greatet uiger or to frieDdlimst ί irhoitile, to j>[eater 
cnioily or to mildnes»; or (i) if angry, to nildneu: if hostile, to friendship. 
<i)seem*beu. Don the plural favour (■}? (R.C.J.) 
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V. The objecta of fear, whether things or persons, and 
the moods in which men fear, will be seen from 
what follows. ..Eeacj nay be defined as aj ain or 
*'"iiW* a'-'-nc *''•"ΓΓ' "Ρ '"^"^ "f fnrTiing^»jii^^Uctf..^»;Ya or 
painful ; For men do not fear all evils, — as, for instance, the 
prospect of being unjust or slow ; but only such evils as mean 
great pains or losses, and these, when they seem, not distant, 
but close and imminent We do not fear very distant things ; 
thus, all men know that they will die, but because it is not 
near, they do not care. If, then, fear is this, such things must s 
be fearful as appear to have a great power of destroying, or of 
doing harms which tend to great pain. Hence the signs, too, 
of such things are fearful, since the dreaded thing seems near ; 
for this is danger, the approach of something dreaded. Among 3 
such things are the enmity and anger of persons who can do 
something : for it is plain that they have the will, and so they 
are close to the act. Again, injustice armed with power is 4 
terrible ; for the unjust man is such in virtue of his choice to 
do wrong. Outraged virtue,, when it has power, is terrible ; 5 
for plainly, when it is outraged, it wiUs to punish, ji^nd in this 1381b 
case it is able. Again, fear felt by those who can do some• 6 
thing is fear-worthy ; for such persons, too, must be in the act 
of making ready. And since most peop le are more or less 7 
bad, — unable to resist lucre, and cowards in dangei^it is 
terrible, as a rule, to be Jn another man's hand ; and so the 
accomplices of a criminal inspire him with the fear that they 
will denounce him, or leave him to his fate. Also, those who 8 
can wrong are formidable to those who can be wronged ; for, 
ag a rule, men do a wrong when they can . Those, too, who 
have been wronged, are formidable ; for they are always 
biding their time. And those who have done a wrong, if 
they have power, are terrible, being afraid of requital ; — for we 
saw above*, that powerful injustice was terrible*. We fear, 9 
too, those who are our competitors for things which cannot 
belong at once to them and us ; — we are always at war with 
such persons. And we fear those who ought to be feared by 10 

' iwiKtiT»yiifTitiitai>T»^ofi*pi-. rirMtCr•— thiaeenenlcluncter, (R.CJ,) 
J. 6 
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our betters (since, if they can hurt our betters, rather will 
they be able to hurt us) ; — and, for the same reason, those 

ti whom our betters actually fear. We fear those, too, who are 
attacking our infericws ; for they are to be feared, either 
already, or when they shall have grown. Among our victims, 
our enemies or antagonists, we fear, not the quick-tempered, 
and outspoken, but the mild, the ironical, the unscrupulous ; 
for it is uncertain, whether they are close on us, and so it is 

13 never plain that they are far off. All formidable things are 
more so, in which a mistake cannot be repaired, — whether it 
is absolutely irreparable, or reparable only at the discretion 
of our enemies, not at our own. Those things are formid- 
able, too, for which there is no help, or no easy help. And, 
generally speaking, those things are fearful to us, which, when 
they befall or threaten others, are piteous. 

These, then, may be said to be the chief things which 
deserve or which excite fear. Let us now describe the moods 

13 of the fearers. Now, if fear is attended by an expectation of 
some destructive sulfering, it is plain that no one fears unless 
he thinks that something will happen to him ; nor does he 
fear things, which he does not think will happen, or persons, 
at whose hand he does not expect them, or at times when he 
does not expect them. It follows, thcn,^iatthose who fear 
are those who expe ct to suffer something— and this from 
certain persons and in a certain form and at a certain time. 

14 Suffering is not expected by those who are, or seem to be, 
1383 α in great prosperity — whence they are insolent, supercilious, 

and rash, the things which make such characters being wealth, 
strength, multitude of friends, power — nor by those who fancy 
that they have already suffered every horror, and are callous 
to the future, like those who are on the point of being beaten 
to death. There must be left some hope of deliverance from 
that, about which they feel trepidation. Here is a token : — 
fear makes men deliberative ; but no one deliberates about 

15 hopeless things. We must therefore bring our hearers into 
this state of mind, when it is better for them to fear, that they 
are liable to suffering ; — arguing that greater people have 
suffered — showing, too, that persons like them are suffering, 
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or have sufTered, and tbia Trom persons at whose hands they 
did not think to sufTer, and in a way, and at a time, which 
they did not expect 

It being manifest what fear is — what tiling are fearful — t6 
and in what several moods* men fear, it is further 
Be ONI. manifest from this, what it is to be bold, and 

about what things men are bold, and under what conditions ; 
for boldness is the opposite of fear, and that which emboldens 
of that which terrifies; so that the hope is attended by an 
image of salutary things as near, and of terrible things as non- 
existent or far off. We are emboldened both by the distance 17 
of danger and by the nearness of comfort. Also, if the means 
of amendment and succour are many, or great, or both ; or if 
people have neither suffered nor done a wrong ; and if they 
are not our adversaries; or if, having power, they are our 
friends, and have done us good or received good from us. 
Men are bold, too, if those wH&4i»ve.the.same interests with 
them are the larger party,. pr_ t he stronger, or both And 18 
when they themselves are in the following circumstances: — 
when they think that they have succeeded in much and 
suffered little, or when tliey have often come into danger and 
escaped. For men are made indifferent to peril by two things 
— by want of experience, and by having resources ; as perils 
at sea are faced boldly by those who have never been in rough 
weather, and by those whom experience has taught how to 
meet it We are bold, too, ϊη regard-to anything which is 19 
not terrible to those like us, or to our inferiors, or to those 
whose superiors we think ourselves, — that is, to those whom 
we have conquered, or whose betters or peers we have con- 
quered. Or if we think that we possess in superior number ao 
or degree, those things, excellence in which makes men 
terrible — these being riches, bodily strength, wealth of 2383 b 
friends or Und. or of all or the chief munitions of war. Or ai 
if we have done wrong to no one, or to few, or not to those 
of whom we are in fear. Or generally, if we have the favour 
of the gods, as shown especially by signs and oracles ; for 

(R.C.J.) 
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anger gives boldness* ; to be a sufferer, not a doer οΓ wrong, 
excites anger; and heaven is supposed to help the wronged. 
And we are bold when we think that, by our enterprise, we 
are Ukely or certain to take nojiarm, or to succeed. 

VL These are the things which terrify, or embolden. The 
things or persons in regard to which men are 
"'""•■ ashamed or shameless, and the conditions in 

a which they are so, will appear from what follows. Shame, 
then, may be defined as a pain or trouble about those ills, 
present, past or future, which seem to tend to ignominy ; 
Shamelessness is a kind of n^tigence or indifTereiice about 

3 these things. Now, if Shame is such as it has been defined, 
the evils of which men are ashamed must be those which 
they think shameful to themselves, or to those for whom they 
care. Such evils are all the acts which come of vice — as 
throwing down one's shield, or running away ; for it is an act 

4 of cowardice. Withholding a deposit or doing a wrong; for 

5 these are acts of injustice. Intercourse with improper persons 
or in forbidden places or at forbidden times; for it comes of 
intemperance. Making gain from petty or base sources, or 
from helpless persons, such as the poor or the dead ( — whence 
tjie proverb, 'to plunder a corpse,') — for this comes from a 

6 love of base gain, and from meanness. Not to help another, 
when we can, with money, or to help less than one can ; or to 

•J accept help from those who are worse off To borrow when 
one will be thought to ask a gift, — to ask a gift when one will 
be thought to claim a debt, or vict versa ; — to praise in order 
that one may seem to ask, — and this no less, though one has 

ft failed — for all these are signs of meanness. It is shameful, 
again, to praise people to their faces — to praise their good 
points extravagantly, and gloss over their weak points — to 
show exaggerated sympathy with one in pain ; and the like ; 

9 for these are signs of flattery. It is shameful not to endure 

384 a toils, which are borne by older men or the luxurious, or by those 

higher in authority, or generally by those less fit to suffer ; 

* i.t. Μ the godi are with ut (in a strife), wc have been wiongcd ; ihii makct 
ui ftngrj, and ai^cr makei lu bold (K. C. J.)- 
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for all this is a sign of cAeminacy. To receive benefits, or 10 
repeated benefits, and to upbraid another with a benefit done ; 
for all such things show a small and abject souL To talk at 1 1 
targe of oneself, and make large promises ; or to claim what 
belongs to others as one's own : for these things show a 
braggart. And so the acts which come from each of the 
other moral vices, with their signs and the things tike them ; 
for they are shameful, and tend to make ashamed*. More- ta 
over, it is shameful to have no part in those honourable 
things, in which all men or all who are like us, or most of 
them, shara By those like us I mean people of the same 
race — fellow-citizens, contemporaries, kinsmen, and generally 
those who are on the same footing with us ; for at this point 
it becomes shameful to be excluded,—as, for instance, not to 
be educated up to a certain point, — and so in other things. 
All these dcficiences are the more shameful, if they seem to 
be our own fault ; for then they come to be results of vice 
rather than anything else, supposing that we ourselves are 
the authors of such things as have belonged to us, or belong, 
or are to belong. 

The things which men are ashamed of sufTcring, or having 13 
suffered, or being about to suffer, are those which tend to dis- 
honour and reproach ; these are such as have to do with 
subservience in lust or in base deeds, — among which is the 
endurance of outrage. In relation to intemperance, the 
suffering is shameful whether willing or unwilling; in regard 
to compulsion, when it is unwilling ; since the endurance and 
the failure in self-defence must come from unmanliness or 
cowardice. 

These, then, and such-like are the things of which men are 14 
ashamed ; and since Shame is the imagining of ignominy, — 
ignominy considered in itself, and not with a view to its con- 
sequences — it follows that we feel shame before those of 
whom we make account. Now we make account of our 15 
admirers, — of those whom we admire, of those by whom we 
wish to be admired, of those with whom we vie,— of those 

' αΙβχν-Ύΐκά, Bckker; iLteUxvm, < thimeleia,' the Puii MS. foUewed by 
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16 whose opinion we do not despise. We wish to be admired 
by those, and we admire those', who possess some good thing 
which is honourable ; or from whom we greatly need some• 

17 thing οΓ which they are masters, — as lovers need ; we vie with 
those like us ; we respect as truth-speakers the intelligent ; 

iS and such are the elderly, and the educated. Greater shame is 
. felt for things done before all eyes and openly ; — whence the 
proverb that 'Shame sits in the eyes.'' For this reason men 
feel more shame of those who will be always with them, or 
who give heed to them ; since, in both cases, eyes are upon 
1384I) them. We feel shame before those who are not liable to the 
same charges ; for it is plain that they hold the opposite 

19 views. And before those who are not indulgent to those who 
seem to err; for what a man does himself, he is said not to 
resent in his neighbour ; so it is clear that what he resents is 

30 what he does not do. Or before those who are apt to spread 
a report widely ; for, if no report is spread, it is all one as if 
we were not suspected. Those who tend to spread reports 
arc they who have been wronged — since they are on the 
watch — and evil-speakers ; for, if the latter do not spare the 
innocent, much less wilt they spare the guilty. We feel 
shame, too, before those who give their whole minds to their 
neighbours' mistakes, — as scoffers and comic poets ; for these 
are, in a way, evil-speakers and spreaders of reports. Wc 
feel shame before those who have never seen us break down ; 
for wc are in the position of people who are admired. Hence 
we are ashamed to refuse those who make a first request of 
us, because we are as yet blameless in their sight ; and such 
are they who are just inclining to be our friends; for they 
have seen our best side, (hence the answer of Euripides to the 
Syracusans' is good,)— or, among old acquaintances, those 

' Euripidei, Krtsphenlii, fragm. αΐΐιϊη It ίφβαλ*(βί«ι '^yttriu, iHtv». 

* Acconliiij; to (he scliuliniit, Kuri|>l<lcs, whvn lie was tent aa on ainlnLssMlar lu 
SyiMusc, iMi linditiif Ιΐιυ Syiacuiulii unwilling; lu ■ifrii; lu Icrius υΓ jicacc and 
friendship, laid:— 'Men o[ Syracuic, yon ought lo reupcct our houu^e and 
tdmiration, if Tot no oiher lenson, yet because we have only just begun lo ask 
favours of you.' This embassy οΓ Euripides is olhcrwisu unknuurn ; but he was 
ft favouiile in Sicily, and may have Ixicn stnt on some ncgucioliuiii• «Wily after 
. the Sicilian expinlilion. Ihoysen thinks it was not the poci, but a Irierarch 
mentioned bjr Dcm. Or. lx g 68. 

DiailizodbyGoOgle 
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who know nothing bad of us. Men are ashamed, not merely it 
οΓ the shamerul things just mentioned, but οΓ their signs, — as 
in the case of sexual intercourse ; not merely of doing, but 
also of saying, what is shameful. In the same way, we feel ii 
shame not only before the perscms above-mentioned, but 
before those who will inform them, as their servants or friends. 
Universally, we are not ashamed before those whose opinion, aj 
in respect to accuracy, we greatly despise ; thus no one is 
ashamed before children or beasts; nor of the same things 
before familiar friends and strangers ; but, t>cfore familiar 
friends, about things which seem really shameful, — before 
strangers, about conventionalities. 

The personal situations in which men are likely to feel 34 
shame are these ; — first, if they have any people related to 
them in such a way as those before whom, as we said, they 
feel shame. These, we saw', are those whom they admire, or 
who admire them, or by whom they wish to be admired, or 
from whom they crave some boon, which they will not obtain, 
if they are discredited. And these persons inspire shame, 
whether they are eye-witnesses— {as Kydias made them in his 
speech on the settlement of Samos*, when he asked the 
Athenians to imagine the Greeks standing around them)— or 
neighbours — or likely to become aware. Hence men are 
unwilling to be seen in their failures by those who once 
emulated thtm ; for emulators are admirers. And men feel 95 
shame when they have achievements and fortunes to disgrace, 13851 
— whether these are their own, or their ancestors', or belong 
to other persons, with whom they have some tie. And, 
universally, we feel shame oit Mialf of those whom we our- 
selves respect ; — such being the persons enumerated and 
our dependents ; or those whose teachers or advisers we 
have been ; or those, with the like of whom, perhaps, we 
have a riv.itry. Men do much, and refrain from much, 16 
through shame on account of such persons. And they feet 17 

' β >s '«fr.-•. 

* N(ii iliL- allutmcnt οΓ 44α u.c, but (lui of jji, ΗΐΙ>ι«ιυβπΙ to (he re^conquMl 
uf Sanioi in 366. ll wai against llie Ititlcr nllolinenl that a proteit was mited \sf 
Kydias (Cope). The text ii the ontj rereience ID K)^liM quoted la Sanppe't 
FragiHtnli tftht Altic Oralurt, p, 31S• 
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the more shame when they are destined to tlve in the sight 
of those who know their disgrace. Hence, when Antiphon 
the poet' was about to be beaten to death by order of Diony• 
sios, and saw those doonried to die with him covering their 
faces, as they went through the gates, he said — ' Why do you 
cover your faces? Are you afraid of some of these people 
seeing you to-morrow?' 

Shan*- ^'^ ^*' ^^ Shame ; as to Shamelessness, of 

ic»D«H. course, the opposite considerations will supply 

topics. 

vii. Towards whom men feel favour, and for what things, 
and in what circumstances, will appear when we 
J '"""' have defined favour. A favour, considered as 

the expression of favottr felt, may be defined as a service 
rendered to a man at need, not in return for anything, and 
not for the doer's, but for the other's gain ; it is great, if 
rendered at urgent need, or in great and hard things, or at such 
or such a time ; or if this is the only, the first, or the greatest 

3 instance of its being rendered. The appetites are needs, — 
especially those of them which are attended by pain if dis- 
appointed ; and such are the desires, as love. A|;ain, there 
are the needs which spring from bodily injuries and dangers ; 
and, both in danger and in pain, a man desires. Hence those 
who stand by us in poverty or exile, even if their services 
arc small, have our favour, because the need is great and 
critical. Take the case of a man who gave a mat to another 

4 at the Lyceum•. The service, then, must have reference 
either to these things, — or else to equal or greater things ; so 
that, since it is plain by whom, and for what things, and in 

■ what circumstances, favour is gained, we must of course take 

' The tragic poet, mealioned In ii il 19. Dionysiu» i» said to have given 

. . orderi Γοι hit execution, either became the poet ventured 10 critici»: the tyrant'i 

Iragediei, or liecausc, in rcpljr to the queilion which was the best broiiM in the 

world, the poet answered that the best waa that of which the statues of the 

tyrannicides, Harmodius and Aiiiiogeiton, wai made (Cope, ϋ Bj). 

• The circumitancet are uniinowD. The schuiiatl invent) a aloiy (k. C- J.)- 
The inddeot, whatever il was, must have exemplified the principle that '• friend 
■ In need is » friend indeed•' 
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our ailments from these topics, — showing that the persons 
obliged are or have been in pain or want of this kind, and 
that the others have rendered or are rendering them this kind | 

of service in this kind of need. We sec, too, how it is possible 5 ! 

to do away with the sense of favour, and to make men un- 
grateful; we may ai^e that the service is or was done for 1385 b 
the sake of the doers alone ; but this, we saw', is not 'a favour' ; 
— or that it happened by chance, or that the doer was driven 
to it, or that it was a repayment; not a gift, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously made; ίοτ, in either case, it is a 
return, so that here, again, there can be no ' favour.' And we 6 
must take account of all the cat^^ries* ; for the favour is 
such, as being this thing — or so much — or of this kind — or 
done at a certain time, or in a certain place. It is a sign that 
one has not done a favour, if he has failed to do a smaller 
favour, or if he has done the same favour, or an equal, or 
a greater, to our enemies ; since plainly neither has he done 
this for our sake. Or if the doer knew the thing to be 
trifling; for no one admits that he is in need of trifles. 

viii. We have spoken of showing favour and of ingra• 
titude ; let us now say what things are piteous, what persons 
men pity, and under what conditions. 

Pity may be defined as a pain for apparent evil, destructive 2 
or painfuTi^Befalling a person who does not de- 
*''■ serve it, when we might expect such evil to 

befall ourselves or some of our friends, and .when, moreover, 
it seems near. Plainly the man who is to pity must be such 
as to think himself or his friends liable to suffer some ill, and 
ill of such a sort as has been defined, or of a like or compar• 
able sort Hence pity is not felt by the utterly lost ; for they 3 
think that they cannot suffer anything further ; they have 
suffered :— nor by those who think themselves supremely 
prosperous, — rather they are insolent ; for, if they think that 

1 1 1 zufra. 

' In c. 4 of (he Caltgeritt, Aristotle enumeratci ten ! enei>ee oc lubitancei 
quamiiyi quality; TClationiptacei lime [ poulkui ; posmsion or having: activity ι 
and passivity (Grole'i Aritlellt, I 93 f). Five oi theie appear ίο (he text. 
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they have all goods, of course they think that they have 

4 exemption from suffering ill ; this being a good, ^^he belief 
that they may possibly suffer is likely to be felt by those who 
have already suffered and escaped, — by elderly persons, on 
account of their good sense and experience, — by the weak, 
and especially by the rather timid ; — by the educated, for 

5 they are reasonable, /^y those, too, who have parents, 
children, or wives ; for these are their own, and arc liable 

6 to the sufferings above-named. And by those who are not 
possessed by a couragcou feeltng, such as anger or boldness, 
for these feelings take no .iccount of the future, — and by those 
who are not in an insolent state of mind, — as such are reckless 
of prospective suffering: — pity is felt by those who arc in the 
intermediate states. And by those, again, who are not in 
great fear ; for the panic-stricken do not pity, because they are 

7 busied with their own feeling. Men pity, too, if they think 
that there are some people who may be reckoned good ; for 
he who thinks no one good will think all worthy of evil. 

386 a And, generally, a man pities when he is in a position to 
remember that like things have befallen himself or his friends, 
or to expect that they may, 

8 These, then, are the circumstances in which men pity. 
What things they pity, is plain from the definition. All those 
things are pitiable, which, giving pain or anguish, tend to 
corrupt or utterly to destroy ; and those great evils, of which 

9 Chance is the cause. Things which give anguish and destroy 
are — death in all forms, bodily tortures or harms — old age, 

10 sicknesses, want of food. Ills of which Chance is the cause 
are — friendlessness, dearth of friends ; separation, too, from 
friends and familiar companions is pitiable — and deformity, 
weakness, being maimed. It is piteous that an evil should 
befall from a quarter whence good fortune was due : or that 

11 this should happen often. It is piteous that some good 
should come, when all is over with a man ; as when, after 
the death of Diopeithes', the presents from the Great King 

' Diopeithes, the Athenian ^enetat in (he Cheiaonesus (344-341), was arraigned 
at Alhent by the p«niiani of Philip, and wai defended by Dcmoslheiiea in hii 
•peech Oh tht ChtrimtiM (341). The date of hii dealh is unknown. The 
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came down for him. It is piteous that no good should ever 
have happened to a Aan, or that, when it did happen, he 
should have been unable to enjoy it 

The things, then, which excite pity are these and the like; 
the persons whom we pity are, first, our friends, if they are not i> 
very near friends ; in the case of near friends, we fwl as if we 
ourselves were threatened. Hence Amasis* shed no tears, they 
say, when his son was led to death, but wept when his friend 
botrticd ; for the latter thing was piteous, the_fomierjlreadfuL;- 
n ow the dr eadful is different from the piteous, and tends to 
drive out pily, and often servesTQ• runse its opposite. Again, rj 
men pity• when the danger is near themselves. And they 
pity those like them in age, in character, in moral state, in 
rank, in birth ; for all these examples make it more probable 
that the case may become their own ; since here, again, we 
must take it as a general maxim that all things, which we 
fear for ourselves, we pity when they happen to others. And, 14 
since it is when they seem near that suflerings are piteous, 
(while things which are ten thousand years off in the past or 
the future, and to which we look neither forward nor back, are 
not pitied at all, or pitied in a less degree), it follows that 
those who aid the efTcct with gesture, voice, dress, — in a word, 
who dramatise, — are more piteous; for they cause the evil' 
to seem near by setting it before the eyes as future or past. 
And things just past or soon to be arc more piteous. Hence iSi ■' 
we are moved by the'tokens and by the actions of sufferers, — 13861» 
as by garments and such-like memoriais of those who have 
suffered, and by the words or such-like traits of those who 
are suffering, — as, for instance, of men at the point of death, 

scholiast invenls a iiory of his having been 'baiiiahcd' by Ihe Peniah king. The 
kme wai Aclax«rjte> III (Ochus), 361-339 B.C. (K. C.J.). 

' S^'J-i^S u.C. Herodotus (ill 14} lelli ihcsloryofhisson, Pummcnllos, who 
TCJgncd only six months and was conqueied by Cambyses in Jij. Some legard 
thin as > slip οΓ memory ; while Spengel ibbks that Aristotle nutj have writlen 
♦«Wiiftret ί'Αμάίιη (R. C. J.). 

' in ^X^βΰβtι^ : Vahlen, appravfU by Spengel «nd followed by Roemer, 
ptoposes •: ti yip > In iKftOew. 

* ri KUiir is bracketed by Kuemer, who understands τά witn rrom ihe previous 
conlCKt, (bus iciaining at the end οΓ the clause (he neuter ρΐαηϋ participle of the 
Paris us : — liit μΟΛβττΛ 4 wt ytytrira. 

Ur.«,n:,l-,; Google 
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And it U especially piteous when the men, who are in such 
crises, are good men. All these things excite pity the more, 
because the evil seems near us ; since the suffering is 
undeserved, and is also set before our eyes*. 

ix. The proper antithesis of Pity is what is called Indig- 
. „ nation ; since pain at undeserved good fortune 

corresponds m a way to pain at undeserved bad 
) fortune, and springs from the same character. Soth feelings 
show a good character ; since it is right to feel sympathy and 
pity for undeserved misfortune, and indignation at undeserved 
prosperity, because all that happens to a man contrary to his 
deserts is unjust, and this is why we ascribe indignation even 

3 to the gods. Envy, too, might seem to be opposed in t he 
same wjxJQ-P it y , Q g b eing nearly r elated to, or identical with 
In dignatio n 1. but it is different. "Envy also is, indeed, a dis- 
turbing pain, and is directed against prosperity ; not, however, 
the prosperity of an undeserving person, but that of our like 
or equal. The condition, that we feel thus, not because any- 
thing untoward is to befall us, but on our neighbour's account 
only, must be present alike in Indignation and in Envy; for 
it will be no longer either one or the other, but Fear, if the 
cause ΐΛ the pain and the trouble is that our neighbour's good 
fortune is to have some bad result for us. And, plainly, these 
feelings will be attended by their counterparts ; thus, he who 
is pained by undeserved misfortune will feel joy, or no pain, 
at deserved misfortune ; — thus, no good man would be grieved 
at the punishment of parricides and assassins ; such things 
are matters of rejoicing, and so is deserved good fortune ; for 
both are just, and cause the good man to rejoice, since he 
cannot but hope that, what has come to one like him, may 

4 come to him. All these feelings belong to the same character 
as their opposites to the opposite ; for the man who envies is 

23878 also spiteful, since, when one is pained at a thing happening 
or existing, one must needs rejoice at its being taken away or 

I The evil Ktms near ui, (1) because innocence^ha* not served to avert it; and 
(1) becauK it b graphlCBlljr represented (R. C. J-}. 

L ,l,z<»i:,.,C00^ilc 
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destroyed. Hence all these feelings; thou^ difTerent for the j 
reasons just given, tend to check pity; so that all of them 
alike may serve to destroy a plea for pity. 

First, then, let us inquire as to Indignation — towards 6 
what persons, at what things, and under what conditions, 
it is felt ; — next, we will take the other feelings. Our first 7 
question is clear from what has been said. If to be indignant 
is to be pained at the appearance of undeserved good fortune, 
it is plain in the first place that Indignation cannot be felt at 
all goods. Thus, no one will be indignant with another for 8 
being just or brave or for acquiring virtue; since neither is 
pity felt in the opposite cases. Indignation is felt at wealth, 
power and the like — in a word, at those things which are 
deserved by good men and by the possessors of the natural 
goods, such as good birth, beauty and the like. And since 9 
' old ' seems neighbour to ' natural,' it follows that, of two 
persons that have the same good, he who is new in its posses• 
sion, and prosperous on account of it, is an object of the 
greater Indignation ; for the newly rich are more vexatious 
than the men of old and hereditary riches ; and so in regard 
to ruling, influence, wealth of friends, happiness in children, 
or any like thing. And, if through such thing some filrthcr 
good accrues to the possessor, this again causes Indignation : 
for in this case there is greater vexation — as the newly-rich, 
when through their wealth they rule, are more annoying than 
the men of old wealth ; and so in all other instances. The to 
reason is, that the old possessor seems to have what is his 
own, but the new what is not ; for, what has appeared hII 
along to be thus or thus, seems true ; and so the new men 
seem usurpers. And, since the goods severally are not meet tt 
for any chance man (there being a certain proportion and 
fitness, as there are arms which suit, not the just, but the 
brave man, marriages which suit not the newly-rich but the 
well-born), it follows that, if a man, though good, gets what 
does not suit him, it is a case for Indignation. And it is a 
matter of Indignation that the worse man should contend 
with the better, — first and most, when they are such in the 
same thing (whence the verse — 

Li.iliz,»!:,., Google 
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' Rut he ibnnniil th• bfttlle <Λ Aju, too οΓ Tdomon, for Zcut wu Indlentnt 
with bin, when be fot^t with » better man ; '* 

1387 b or next, when the worse in any sense contends with the 
better — as the cultivated man with the just man ; for justice 
is better than culture. 
la The objects and grounds of Indignation are' plain, then, 
from all this : they are these, or of this sort. Men are in the 
mood for Indignation, when they are worthy of the greatest 
goods and possess these ; for it is not just that the like things 

13 should be bestowed on inferior men. Or, secondly, if they are 
(simply) good and estimable* ; for then they judge well and 

14 hate unjust things. Or, if they arc ambitious, and ea^er for 
certain things ; especially, if the objects of their ambition are 

15 things which others get without deserving. And universally, 
those who think that they themselves have deserts which they 
do not allow in others, tend to feel indignation towards the 
others and about these things. Hence the slavish, the worth- 
less, the unambitious, do not feel Indignation; for there is 
nothing of which they think themselves worthy. 

16 It is clear from this, at what cases of misfortune and 
disaster, or of non-success, we are to rejoice, or feel no pain ; 
for the things enumerated make their own opposites clear. 
Hence, if our speech bring the judges into these frames of 
mind, while it proves that those who claim pity, and the 
things for which they claim it, deserve no pity, but the 
reverse, it will be impossible to feel pity. 

> The fint line i> tbund bi //. xi 541, but tbe second hfts only been preserved 
bj Ariulollc, rrom whom olhera have quoted il. 

' itirtfv i', &r jrrti «Ιγαίοΐ «αϊ inrguiuM ■nrf,\imi*v. au τιΤίχΛταιιβιιι 
(meanini: Μ ivyxdrwvir] is pioposeil by Muretiu, who ihinka thnl ilie «tme chst 
□f people are meant as in the last dauie. These, bein^ *worlhy of the greatest 
goods,' are, he uyi, e/nuric ΛγαβαΙ .iiid rreuJoiu. Spcngel Meins to admit this, 
but contends that the meaning juught bj Kturetus is virluolty contained in the 
teat. He thinks that the distinction is between guod people who are also 
proEperous, and good people simply. &Iay not Aristotle be distinguishing 
(i) those ' worthy of the greatest goods ' as persons who possess the greatest goods 
of fortune jvilkeut deitrviag them, while (i) the 'good and Estimable* are men of 
special miral worth, whether prosperous or not ? Vet Spengcl may be tight. 
Ariiiotle may mean to distinguish (1) the case of moral worth Joined to prosperity; 
(1) the case of moral worth alone (K. C. J.). 
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X. It is plain, also, at what things, towards what persons, 
and under what condition» Envy is felt ; if Envy 
"^' is pain at apparent prosperity in regard to the 

goods above-mentioned, and. In the case of equals, not because 
the envier wants the thing, but because the other has it 
Envy will be felt by those who have, or seem to have, equals. 
By 'equals' I mean equals in birth, by kinship, in age, in * 
moral state, in reputation, in possessions. They will envy, 
too, who just fall short of having everything. Hence, men 
of great deeds or fortunes are envious ; for they think that 
all men are robbing them. So are they who are signally 3 
honoured for anything — especially for wisdom or prosperity. 
And the ambitious are more envious than the unambitious. 
Pretenders to wisdom, again, envy ; for they are ambitious 
about wisdom. And, generally, they who desire reputation 
for anything are envious about it. Small-minded men arc 
envious, for everything seems great to them. The good 4 
things wliich excite envy have been stated. All those deeds 1388a 
or possessions which arouse the love of honour and the 
craving for fame, and all the gifts of fortune, may be said to 
be objects of Envy ; esiwcially those things for which the 
ciivier himself longs, or which he thinks that he ought to have, 
or in the possession of which he is rather above, or rather 
below, the average. The persons, too, whom we envy are 5 
clear ; they have been named at the same time. We envy 
those who are near us in time, place, age, reputation' (whence 
the saying 

■ Aye— kinsfolk can be enviers too');' 

and those with whom we vie; such being the persons just 
named, — (for no one vies with peop'.e who lived I0/Xx> years 
ago, or with the unborn or the dead, or with people at the 
Pillars of Herakles' ; or with those, whom, in our own judg- 

' Koemcr inucits -cirat V'>>i 'and in kinship,' lo. lead up to the 
rollowint' (juotaiion. 

3 ' Kinship iu well icquainlcd even with envy ' ; a line ascribed to Aescbflui 
(Prngin. ,105 Nauck, ed. 1) by lh« scholiast, who ww perhaps thinking of Agaa. 
S41, naipon yap drOpdr iari tvyytiiit riti, \ φΛατ τί* ίίτιτ^οΐντ' inu φβίιβν 
ffifr.» (k. C. J.). 

» Tlie we^lcrn limit of the known world, Pindar, 01. iii 79, AV»i. ill 35, /ttt. 

v.ooglc 
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ment, or, as we think, in the judgment of others, we are far 
below, or much above). In like manner we vie with those 

6 engaged in such or such pursuits'. And, since men vie with 
their competitors, with rivals in love, and generally with those 
who aim at the same things, it follows that they are especially 
envious of these ; whence the saying 

' PoUer spiles poltcr.'* 

7 Those who have got a thing with difficulty, or have failed to 

8 get it, envy those who have got it quickly'. We envy those 
whose wealth or success is a reproach to us ; and these, again, 
are those near', or like us ; for it is plain that, in comparison 
with these», we have missed the good thing ; and so this, 

9 paining us, causes envy. We envy those who have naturally, 
or by acquisition, things which were once our own attributes 

10 or acquisitions. Hence older men envy younger. And those 
Avho have spent much, envy those who have spent tittle on an 

1 1 object It is plain, too, at what things* such men rejoice, and 
in the case of what persons, and in what circumstances ; for 
the same mood in which they feel pain will cause them to feel 
joy in the opposite things^ So, if the judges are brought 
into this mood, while those for whom it is claimed, that they 
should be pitied, or win some good, are such as have been 
described, it is plain that they will not win pity from the 
masters of the situation. 

' liffa^rwf ml τ /iit Tout n^ fi ruaOra, Ihe Puis MS, followed by Spcn|;el 
Mid Roemer. The curlier editions hav« : itaai-tut kbI «pit roiirovi aiil rcfil τά 
rciaCrra, which Cope translates ;—" and the same is true with regard to simila: 
thingj, a» to these /criMi.' 

* l»iis; iiiviirH/«. 

' loj Tail ταχύ >1 4 ItHM Tvx'rTtt % /ιή τιτχίντ<ι ^e»r»vtw, Bekker's text. 
Speni^l rollows the Paris MS In placing this clause, in the form (al reTt laxli Λ 
μήπί TvxinTti π-λ, immediately after J lo, where it harinonises with the previous 

* tlrhi U nl «ΐτ» <<<> tyyii. Voter, Spengel, Roemer. 

* nf' adTofc, rather, 'owing to our own fault' (Cope). 
■ 4φ' sli, Spengel, Cope, Roemer ; [ίψ'] elt Rekker. 

' lilt yip IxfTii XirrtSrTtu, •ίτΐιίί Ιχνι -nt irl τβϊι iy^rrhii ηοΘήσοτΤΛί. The 
best MShasiitYApffiifXwrft, but gdKis omitltd in the old I.atin translation and by 
Murelus twbo is followed by Roemer). Spengel and Cope object tlial this makes 
^ini and /Μίχαι/ΜΚΛίΐΛ the some nliei. But why should not Ixorrti denote the 
giHtral moral state, oul of which both alike arise? Evidently the cnvioui man 
wUl also fetl a spiteful joy (R. C. J.). 
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xl. Under what circumstances emulation is felt, and what 
things or persons excite it, is seen from what 
"*' follows. Emulation is a paiq at the apparent 
presence. In the case of those like us by nature, of honourable 
goods possible for ourselves, not because our neighbour pos- 
sesses them, but because w« do not possess them. Hence, 
Emulation is good and a mark of a good man, as envy is 
mean and a mark of a mean man, since the former, through 
his emulation, prepares himself to win the good things, while 
the latter, through his envy, aims at depriving his neighbour 
of them. It follows that they are emulous who think them- 
selves worthy of goods which they have not...*, for no one 1388b 
expects things which seem impossible. Hence the young and λ 
the magnanimous are emulous. And they who have such 
goods as befit honoured men ; — these being* wealth, abun- 
dance of friends, governments, and the like ; for, in the belief 
that it becomes them to be good men, they desire such goods, 
since these, we saw, befit those who are good•. They, too, are 
emulous, whom others think deserving. And they, whose 3 
ancestors or kinsmen or intimate friends or nation or city are 
honourable, are emulous in regard to such honours ; for they 
think that these are their own, and that they deserve them. 
And, since the honourable goods are the objects of emulation, 4 
it follows that the virtues must be such, and all things which 
are useful and beneficial to others ; — for we honour benefactors 
and good men ; also, those goods which yield enjoyment to 
our neighbours, as wealth, and beauty, rather than health. It 5 
is plain, too, who the emulated persons are ; they are the 

' Muretui (approved by Spcngel)i would here inseit, frJtxifuvw <oi nUiei 
irttXeM/nM') αύτβΐι \epta; 'these b«bg ^sibl« for Ihem.' 

* ten Si τα&τα, as conjectured by Thurol and Roemet; the eld Latin 
translation bas lunl autem tafia. Tbe MSS have Iwri yip raSh». 

' (1) ΰτ yip wpervttr adratt iyuffiHt itroi, Sn rpofritt rait Ιγαίϋι (χοντι, ^(X*On 
τλ τηαϋτα rur ^7Ββΰν, the manuscript teil, retained by Spengel {and Roetner). 
(i| Uekkcr, on Valilcn't conjecture, ha» in the second clause : — Sn i wpav^M 
TBi« ΑγαβοΕ* Ιχανβι, 'because Ihcy already have those things which, we taw, 
bcnL-rn the i-ood.' In lliat case, we require wjw^itmt•. (3) Muretus propofed:— 
lilt yip i-fKuqior alrttit ιΙγαίΒΪι ilvat, In ιτρ^νήκη τνΐι Ιχοιιβί τΑ rwairra τώ- 
iyaOir, fiiXewfi. Spcngel would prefer δη τρ«τηκι Toti i.yaUiit Ιχ•**• ** 
TWttCre τΰ» ayaSur, fuXoiwi. ΑγβΙ»ι, Spengel sayi, a eetiiin (R. C. J.)• 

* Actually luund in the tchaliuai which «uggetled Vahlen'i proposal. 

J. 7 
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possfsssors of tliese things and the like— namely of the things 
above-mentioned, such as Bravery, Wisdom, Power ; for much 
good can be done to many by men in power, — by generals, 

6 speakers, and all who possess such faculties. They, too, are 
emulated, whom many wish to be like, or who have many 
acquaintances or friends ; Or whom many admire, or whom we 
admire ourselves; or who are celebrated with praise or en- 

7 comium by poets or chroniclers'. We despise the opposite 
sort ; for contempt is opposite to Emulation and contemning 
to emulating. And those, who are so circumstanced as to 
feel, or to excite, emulation, tend to show contempt to or 
about those who have the evils contrary to the emulated 
goods. Hence we often despise the fortunate, when their 
good fortune is. not attended by the honourable goods. 

This, then, is an account of the topics, by which the 
several feelings are excited or destroyed, and from which the 
proofs connected with them arc furnished'. 

xii. We will next discuss character — in relation to feel- 
a ings, moral states, ages, fortunes. By feelings 1 

tothc'rHiinSi, mean anger, desire and the tike, of which we 
nuit'ukV' have spoken before'; by moral states, I mean 
Ε»ι«Γι' "' *** virtues and vices, and these, too, have been 
ciuncurof discussed before•, — when we saw what things 

* 'SpMch'Wriien' (i^. etpedally, wrilcfs of pane|ryrical speeches) is the 
tnnilalion prereired by Cope, λαγαγ^^, In ill t3.rlii;r bignirication, means 
■ chroDicleis,' I'.r. the earlieil bistoriani and writeni of piOEte ; in its laier and niure 
commoD sense, it ii applied lo ' prufessional writers of speeches.' Xevvyjxl^ 
maj' mean eilhet a 'speech-wn'Mr,' as opposed to ^jief, or a writei of fratt as 
opposed to poeliy (Cope, ii \φ (\. In ill xii i it ceilaini]' means a 'speech- 

' ii' ιϊν fit tir ri TitAf ίγγ1γ>•(ται καΙ JiaXitrat, if w* al rtfriu ιΊνοτται rcffl 
airur, (fjnrrsi ' so Bekker and Koemer. (i) Spengel rcrecs V{ ur lo wi$ii, and 
puis a comma after yiyyerrm, rcmorlting that, for αιίτύν, we should expect ιβύτατ. 
(t) Bekker (whoM lest in followed in the above translation), has no ccminui after 
7(7τ«»ται. Then, Spcngel «ay•, i( wt and rtpi airur must MA refer to τάβΐ),— 
which cannot 1m. Hut why should not i( ur rufer lo it' ur — lo the thinj^s ijr 
which the various fectini;s are CKciled, and />vm which the topics alioiil thuin nre to 
be drawn? One MS has καΙ/{ wr,and iheold Latin traiiilitionhni, '</vx i[uibus' 
(K.C.J.). 

* 1 ix, aod in the immediately previous context. 
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bta utdiMca i are objects of moral choice' and of action for 
^]^ΐΐΙ« J ^b sort of men. The ages are youth, the prime 
iU^.'tw.'* • *•'^ ''f*• *•"* *''*^ ''fi*^ ^y fortune I mean good 13898 

^ birth, wealth, influence, and their opposites, — in 
a word, good fortune and bad. 

Young men are lustful in character, and apt to do what 3 
ciunctcr they lust after. Of the bodily desires, they are 

•(tb* yeuac. rtiost apt to indulge, and to exceed in, the sexual. 
They are changeable and fickle in their desires, which are 4 
violent but soon appeased ; for their impulses are rather keen 
than great*, like the hunger and thirst of the sick. They j 
are passionate, quick to anger and apt to obey their im- 
pulse; and they are under the dominion of their passion, for,' 
by reason of ambition, they cannot bear to be suited, and 
they arc indignant, if they think they are wronged. They are 6 
ambitious, or rather contentious* ; for youth covets pre- 
eminence, and victory is a form of pre-eminence. They 
are both ambitious and contentious rather than avaricious ; 
this they are not at all, because they have not yet experienced 
want — as goes the saying of Pittakos* about Amf^iaraos. 
They think no evil, but believe in goodness, because as yet 7 
they have not seen many cases of vic& They are credulous, 
hecause, as yet, they have not often been deceived. They are 8 
sanguine, because they arc heated, as with wine, and also 
because they have not had many disappointments. They 
live for the most part by hope; for hope ts of the future 
as memory of the past, and for young men the future is 
long and the past short; since, on the first day of a life, 
there is nothing to remember and everything to hope. They 
are easily deceived, for the same reason, — since they hope 
easily. They arc comparatively courageous; for they are 9 
passionate and hopeful, and passion keeps men from being 
fearful, while hope makes them bold : no one fears while he 
is angry, and to hope for a good thing is emboldening. They to 

' ij. *3lr<>ii|; or en<lurint>' (Cope)• 

> lal ^Xin/iM >i/> (In, fioAX•* Μ φιλί*»», 'fbodas the; HC of bonooT, tbej 
arc «ill funilct οΓ vic(«ty ' fCojic). 

* or Myiilene,/. alnul 6n IX. ThU Mjinc Im* net Ntri«td. 
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are shy ; for, as yet, they have no independent standard of 
1 1 propriety, but have been educated by convention alone. They 
are high-minded ; for they have not yet been abased by life, 
but are untried in its necessities ; and to think oneself worthy >' 
of great things is high-mindedness ; and this is characteristic 
It of the hopeful man. They choose honourable before ex- 
pedient actions; for they live by habit rather than by 
calculation ; and calculation has the expedient for its object, 

13 as virtue has the honourable. They are fond of their friends, 
their relations, their companions, more than persons of the 

tsSgb other ages, because they delight in society, and because, as 
yet, they judge nothing by the standard of expediency, and 

14 so do not apply it to their friends. All their mistakes are on 
the side of excess or vehemence — against the maxim of 
Chilon*; they do everything too much; they love too much, 
hate too much, and so in all else. They think they know 
everything and are positive ; this, indeed, is the cause of their 

15 overdoing all things. Their wrong deeds are done insolently, 
not viciously. They are ready to pity, because they think all 
men good, or rather good ; for they measure their neighbours 
by their own innocence, and so conceive that these arc suffer• 

16 ing wrongfully. And they are lovers of laughter, — hence also 
lovers of wit ; for wit is edu cated i nsolence. 

xiiL Such, then, is the character of the young. Elderly 
cbancur n>cn who havc passed their prime are charac• 

ettbcaid. terised, as a rule, by the opposite things. As 

they have lived many years, and have been deceived or have 
erred more often, and as most things are disappointing, they 
are positive about nothing, and do all things much too feebly. 
9 They i/tink, but are never sure; in their uncertainty, they 
always add 'maybe,' — 'perhaps'; they speak thus on all 

3 subjects, and positively about nothing. They think evil ; for 
evil-thinking is to put the worst construction upon every- 
thing. Further, they are suspicious through their incredulity, 

4 being incredulous through their experience. For these reasons 

' iifMr 'twi It quid nimii, 

; ' : '■■" DiailizodbyGoOgle 
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they neither like nor hate strongly, but, according to the advice 
of Bias', like, as if they would afterwards hate, and hate, as if 
they would afterwards like, They are mean-souled, through 5 
having been abased by life; for they desire nothing great or 
extraordinary, but only the appliances of life. They are 6 
illiberal ; for property is one of the necessaries ; and, at the 
same time, they know from their experience, that it Is hard 
to acquire, but easy to lose. They are cowardly, and afraid 7 
of everything ; for they are of the opposite temperament to 
youth; they are chilled, while youth is hot; and so old age 
has prepared the way to cowardice, since fear is a chill. They 8 
cling to life, and the more on their latest day, since the object 
of desire is the absent, and since, too, men most desire that in 
which they are deficient. They are unduly selfish ; for this, 9 
too, is a meanness of soul. And, because they are setiish, 
they live too much for the expedient, too little for the honour- 
able ; the expedient being a relative good, the honourable an 13901 
absolute good. They^reTiot shy^but rather shameless ;" for, ϊό 
as they do not care, in the same degree, for what ts honourable, 
as for what is expedient, they disregard appearances. They 11 
are slow to hope, owing to their experience, — since most things 
which happen are unsatisfactory and turn out for the worse, 
— and also from their cowardice. They live in memory more 12 
than in hope ; for the remainder of their life is small, and the 
past part large — and hope is of the future, as memory of the 
past. This is the reason of their talkativeness ;— they are 
for ever speaking of the past, since the retrospect gives them 
pleasure. Their fits of passion are sharp, but feeble ; hence 13 
they are not lustful, nor apt to act after their lusts, but rather 
for gain. Hence men of this age appear temperate; thetr 
desires have become slack, and they are slaves to lucre. And 14 
their life is regulated by calculation rather than by moral 
instinct ; calculation having expediency for its object, while 
moral instinct has virtue. Their wrong deeds are done 
viciously, not insolently. Old men, like young, are com- 15 

> Bias, o( Piiene Id Ionia, the last of Itie 'Seven Wile Men' flourished »bout 
Sja R.C. The tayine in the text U often quoted. See, Γοΐ example, Sopholda, 
Ajax. U7S'fit(o, wilh Jcbb'i ApftnJix, p. ijl f. 

L.,i,z<»i.vGoogIc 
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passionate, but not for the same reason as young men ; the 
latter are so from benevolence, the former from weakness ; 
for they think that every possibility of suffering is near them- 
^ selves, and this, we saw, was a condition of pitying. Hence 

they are given to lamentation, and are not witty or lovers of 
mirth ; for the love of lamentation is opposite to the love of 
mirth. 
i6 Such, then, are the characteristics of the young and of the 
elderly. All men give a hearing to those speeches, which are 
framed after their own character, and which reflect it. It is 
now plain how we are to manage our speaking, so as to give 
this character to ourselves and to our speech. 

xiv. Men in their prime will evidently be of a character 
intermediate between these, abating the excess 

Cbarectcrar ..,,;,.., 

oMninUitir of each ; — neither excessively bold, for this is 
^"*' rashness, nor over-timid, but rightly disposed 

> in both respects, neither trusting nor distrusting all things, 
but rather judging by the true standard, and living neither 
1390b for the honourable alone, nor for the expedient alone, but for 
both ; inclining neither to frugality nor to extravagance, but 

3 to the just mean. And so, too, in regard to passion and 
desire, they will be courageously temperate and temperately 
courageous. Young men and old men share these qualities 
between them ; young men are courageous and intemperate, 
old men are temperate and cowardly. To speak generally — 
those useful qualities, which youth and age divide between 
them, are joined in the prime of life : between their excesses 

4 and defects, it has the fitting mean. The body is in its full 
vigour from thirty to five and thirty; the' mind at about 
forty-nine*. 



I Of the numbcn here mentioned, jj and 49 are muiUpies οΓ seven. The 
tcpienai? Iheorji of the tX^sfit of humsa ΙΪΓβ \t found in a fr.tgment ucril)cd to 
Solon, ΓΓοςιη. 17 (j), which ii prcKived by I'hilo and Clement of Aleuindria. 
According to Solon, sman'i strength is best ia the ^(h septenary period (ii'iS); 
hit intellect i» bcini• nUuted in the 6th (35-41]! and heis best in ■'•ϋι »ndt\uaira 
in the 7ltt and Sib Ut-id). Cp. A/. IV (vtl) 16, 1355 t jt, where the iwrrisi 
(Ltftl), according 10 'the poets,' is placed at about 49 (Cope, ii t6o (). 
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XV. This, then, may suffice as an account of tiw characters 
proper to youth, old age, and the prime of life. We will next 
speak of those goods of fortune by which the characters, too, 
of men are influenced in a certain way. It Is characteristic of > 
duruuraf good birth that its possess<»- is the more ambi• 
lb* MTcu-bera. (ious ; for all men, when they have got anything, 
are wont to add to the heap; and good birth means an 
honoured ancestry. The man of good birth tends to look 
down even on those who are like his own ancestors ; for the 
same things are more honourable, and form a greater boast, 
when they are far ofl" than when ihey arc near*. ' Well-bom ' Ζ 
refers to goodness of stock; 'generous' to non-degeneracy; 
— a condition not present, as a rule, in the well-born, most of 
whom are little worth. In the human stocks, as in the growths 
of the fields, there is a certain yield ; sometimes, if the stock 
is good, extraordinary men spring from it for a space, and 
then it falls back*. The clever stocks degenerate into the 
type of insanity, as in the posterity of Alkibiades and the 
elder Dionysios ; the sedate stocks degenerate into stupidity 
and dulness, as in the posterity of Kimon, Perikles, and 
Sokrates•, 

> iV Ihe noUc i> >pl to ilcipiie even Ihoie who are in Ihe mne positioa u 
bii own aocoiorii lincc (in the cue Qi hit own utcc^tore) ibli poution of digniif 
ii enhanced by antit|uit]i (R. C. J.). 

' titma «-^λ» intii-iietT. (i) Victoiiui gives two veisHH» ; in the Mcond 
he nwlenlaiidi the verb as traaiilivf, and oi equivalent to rurmi idit mi gignO, 
approved bjr Spengct, and by CO|ie, whose rcndcting i*: 'Ihcy bcfiio agaia to 
produce them.' (i) The verb is translated in (he text a* iHiyaiui/iiv; this ii in 
agreement with Rost and Palm, in their Leiicoo, tuHickgthtn, and with Boniti, in 
the ' Indea Aiiitoldicus,' defiiU. 

* llalo, in the PalilUui, p. jie, lays that insanity cooMt of men of high spirit 
(irIp<iM)(n/rr«erT7inf for generations; and i(n[w]ity[i'wf^Arfi) of orderly peiSMU 
[κίβμι») doii^ the same. In the Mete, p. gj f, he states that the sons οΓ 
Themiitukles, Ariilidcs, I'crikles, and Thukydides (the opponent of PciiUcs), all 
degenerated ftoan thdr fathers. The younger Alkibiadn is the speaker of an 
oration written in ha defence by Isokrales:— Or. xvi, Dt Bip> (r. J97 B.C.), ami 
he is also Ihe speaker in two orations ascribed to Lysias, Or. niir-av (f. 395 ■■c), 
where he defends Mmself on a charge of descitiun ami of ^ure to serve ίο the 
anny. Dionysios II {who succeeded tils father Dionysios I in 36;) was an abject 
voluptuary. Of the posterity of Kimon. nothing is known ; the sons of uokiates 
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xvL The character which goes with Wealth is on the 
ch.„^r surface for all to see; Rich men are insolent and 

•fWMith. overweening, being distempered by their pos- 
1391 a session of wealth ; for they feel as if they had all goods, — 
wealth being a sort 01 ifieasure dPthe" worthofall else, so 
> that it seems to command all things. Rich men are luxurious 
and swaggerers ; luxurious because they kavt luxury, and 
display their prosperity; swaggerers and offenders against 
good taste, because all the world is wont to busy itself with 
what the rich love and admire, and because they think that 
all the world is emulous of the same things as themselves. 
Nor is it unnatural, either, that they should be thus affected ; 
for many are they who have need of the wealthy. Hence the 
saying of Slmonides* about wise men and rich, in answer to 
the question of Hiero's wife — 'which is best, to be rich or 
wise?" * Rich,' he said ; 'for I see that the wise men spend 

3 their time at the doors of the rich.' It is characteristic of the 
rich to think themselves worthy to govern ; for they think 
that they have things which give a claim to govern. To sum 
up, — the character of wealth* is that of a prosperous fool. 

4 The character of those who iiave newly acquired wealth difft^rs 
Trom the character of those who have long had it, in that the 
newly rich have all the vices, in a stronger and lower form ; 
for to be newly rich is, as it were, uneducatcdness in wealth'. 
The wrongs which they do are not acts of malice, but either 
of insolence or of intemperance, as in the case of assault or of 
adultery. 

■re deKribcd μ 'stupid' (άτίτλιτκτβι) in Pluluch'» Lift »f Ihi Elder Celt, 

' About «77 Simonidet of Keoi iAi^tfil'i l^^t Tor the court of Ilieio I, lyrint 
of Syiacuse, and lenmined thirt for the rest of hii life. We have an alluiiion lo 
the mbove slorj In Plato's Rtf. 489 b, without mention of the name of SioioDiJcs. 
Arittippoi, in Diog. Laurt. 11 69, assigns the statement of the reason lo Dionysios 
and not lo Simonittcs. 

' τ,βη ιτλαΐτβν, written by the tint hand in the Paris ms (Lat. transl. merti 
diviliarum), coirtcled by a late hand into ^βΜ xXeSrvt. Ijewt i rXeliroi, in 
Bekker'• teit, comas from the inferior uss. 

* The Htmitau rich* tias never had uiy training in the proper use o( wealth. 
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xviL In regard to Power, again, its general characteristics 
cbanwtir '^^V ^e said to be manifest The characteristics 

of pevnr. of power are partly the same as those of Wealth, 

partly better. Men in power are more ambitious and more 1 
heroic in character than rich men, because they aim at such 
deeds as their power enables them to do. They are more 3 
earnest because they arc administrators' and are forced to 
look to the interests of their power. They are dignified 4 
rather than oppressively important ; their rank gives them a 
certain dignity, and so they are moderate, dignity being a 
tempered and decent oppressiveness. And, if they do wrong, 
their wrong deeds are not small but great. 

Good Fortune in its several departments has the charac• S 
Characutof tcristics of the Conditions just described, — Good 
Qood Fortun*. ijirth— Wealth— Powef— for the forms of Good 
Fortune, which are thought highest, tend to these; further, it 
disposes men to be greedy of happiness in children and of 1391b 
the bodily goods. It makes men, indeed, more arrogant and 6 
irrational ; but one excellent characteristic attends on it ; 
men stand in a definite relation of love to the gods, believing 
in them on account of the gifts of Fortune. 

This, then, is an account of those characters which depend 
on age* and fortune* ; for the opposites of the characters 
described appear from the opposite considerations, — as the 
characters of the poor, the unlucky, and the powerless. 

xviii. The use nf alt . pprsiiasi ua spttprh h ag η vXt-of to a 

decision*; for there is no furth er need of spe aking 

. (ptct, with about things which we know and h ave deci ded. 

to the Ms'yiii This is no less the case when tFe speaker aims 

I irirsiifiurriiniTfpol 2il τΑ i¥ ίημι\<Ιφ (hw. 'More active and energelii;, bjr 
reason οΓ ihe leiulaHl elitnlion ibey are obligeil lo pay in looking lo the cneaai οΓ 
nminlaining ilieir powei' (Cope). In t li 4, /n/iAiioi, 'acta of auenllon,' are 
coupled with 'earnest and iniente elTort»,' «rrovJal and rwrorlw. 

' II lii-xiv. • II xv-avii. 

* β I i*'i i' 4 TUr nBarur Xiyur ■χβηβ" — roAt \6rfttit ifitttin wei^ei•. Here 
the protasis, /-rd etc., has no apo<IO!iii answering lo it, either in grammai or in 
lense. {■) Grammar. This dilTiculty ii not insuperable. Ariiloile U often 
carelest in the same way; e^. ΡβίΙ. g, ini ϋ...ύτη iriym, Analyt. Pttt. i »j 
p. eee, (ri(U/ix4...u«T( jJfXWwr. (j) Stnli. • .Sincf «11 if 
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•f «Λ foBf at encouraging or dissuading one man only, as / 
dwH^of ' those who seek to admonish or to persuade may i 
ΐίΙ^ιΰΰΐΜ ^'^' ^**'' ""^ ■"*" '* "° '^^ ^ judge; for he,] 
all ipcciai whom we have to persuade, is, speaking generally, I 
d^vi^rraiB a judge. And it is so equally, whether we are \ 
bnachM of Speaking against a real adversary or against an 
knowitdf*. imaginary case ; since here we have to use our ; 
speech for the overthrow of arguments opposed to us, and to I 
these a^tuments we address ourselves as to a living opponent. | 
The same thing holds good of epidcictic speaking : ihc speech 
is framed with reference to the spectator cuiisi<]orc(] as u judge, I 
As a rule, however, he alone is a judge in the simple sense. > 
who decides a question in some issue of civil life ; for there is I 
a question of fact both in regard to the matter of a lawsuit ' 
and in regard to the subject of a debate. The characters of \ 
the several polities have already been treated under the head [ 
of Deliberative Rhetoric'. We may be considered, then, to 
have defined the way and the means of making our speech 
reflect a character. 
I And since each species of Rhetoric has, as we saw, a 

distinct end' ; since, in regard to all of these, we have now 

a view la a judge— it followi that ll hu been shown bow to make ipecchet 
charaeteciuic' Thii is α Talse connexion of protasis and apodoais. TheruliowJng 
toluiiuni have Wen tugeetled: — (β) Cope thinks ihat a lenience Is loit after 
f}ovX(i}«frat. before the last sentence in % i. 'Since all rhetoric is nddresseil to a 
judge, «I have lliervfore analysed the ^^ig and wiSii, in order Id help llie speaker 
to conclliilc these judges;» the reXimuv ήβη, ioo, have been discussed, an J it 
(iI#Ti) this part oflhe suhjecl is finished.* {i) Sjiengel thinks Ihat itrti S' 4 τΰ* 
«riiaru* Xfrvu* χ/ιηηι — fiavXtierriu is a mere amplificatiar) of tl ί s irtl i' trtKH 
Kfieiot — rir Kfitijii taTBvxivittir. In his X&ttorei Cratci he brackets it as an 
interpolation. He thinks that the end of c. 17 and the first half of c. tS hang 
together ihui: — n^ yit sic rAv κλΟ' ήλκίαν — dIvfdTeu' wtfH it τ&ιι ιατά rdt 
««lurclal ifiui — WKtptcf. htii U rtfA Itaeria μΐι yitat ιτλ, Muretus and 
Vaier think that the apodotii to twtl f 4 tw ritfacwt• is ληιτΑ* lour SiAfftir wipi τΰτ 
Knyur. But the iiceitil irtl Μ ($ 1) ii against this (K. C. J.). Spengei't view 
has been supported by Vahten, Zur JCrilit Ar. Sehri/ieH in the Transactions of 
the Vienna Academy, xxxviii (ιβύι) lU'ijl; and oppose<lby ISrandis, Gtsch. Jtr 
gr. Philei. lit 1, 19J, and Thurot, Sludtt (ιβύι) iilj-ij6. In Koumer's view, 
I 1 in the present chapter Is the original fwrn of the abridged lentenee in II I 4, 
and this original was accidcDlally inserted in this place owing to ibe fortuiloiv 
Tact that it began with inu M, which is also the beginning οΓ| i {pratj. xcviii-ci). 
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got those popular principles and premisses from which men 
take their proofs in debate, in display, in forensic argument* ; 
since, further, we have defined the available means of making 
speeches ethical*; — it remains for us to discuss the general 
appliances'. All men are compelled in speaking to apply the 3 
topic of Possible and Impossible ; and to try to show, either 
that a thing will be, or that it has been. Further, the topic of 4 
Size is common to all speeches ; all men u se depreciatio n and 
amplification in debate, in praising or blaming, in accusmg'ur 
defending. Wlicn these to|)ics have been defined, wc must 5 
try to say what we have to say of Enthymemes generally, 139a Λ 
and of Examples, in order that, by the addition of what is 
still wanting, we may fulfil our original purpose. Of the 
general commonplaces, that of A^£l{/ic3t<iu is, as has been 
said*, most popular to Epideictic speaking ; that of the Past 
to Forensic, for the decision concerns past facts ; that qf the 
Possible and Future to Deliberative. 

xix. First, then, let us speak of the Possible and Im- 
possible Now if, of two oppo^iites, one can exist 
ui'p^wli or come into existence, the other also would seem 
'"μι'μ• ^^ ^ possible. For instaacgiif^jnan^can be 

healed, he can also fall sick : for the potentialit)' 
, of opposites, as such, ^s dna And, if of two like things one a 
is possible, the other is, Andj^if the harder is possible, the j 
easier is so. And, if the good and beautifuf form omRing 4 
can come into being, the thing generally can come into being ; 
for it is harder for a fine house, than for a house, to exist 
And, if there can be a beginning of anything, there can be an 5 
end ; for no impossibility comes or begins to come into exis- 
tence. Thus it neither happens, nor could begin to happen, 
that the diagonal of a square is commensurate with its side. 
And, if the end of a thing is possible, the beginning is so ; for 6 
all things come from a Ix^inning. And, if that which is later 
in existing, or in being born, can arise, that which is earlier 

* K«iru*, i^. boih Ihe leval riwu νΛ ihe i«i*bI wlerat, EnlbTncme and 
Eumple<H. C.J.). 
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. can; for instance^ if a man can coiqe Into existence, a boy 

car. ; for boyhood is the earlier stage — and, if a boy, then a 

7 man ; for boyhood is the beginning. Those things, too, are 
possible, of which the love or desire is natural ; for no one, as 

8 a rule, is enamoured or desirous of impossibilities. Those 
things, of which there are sciences and arts, can exist and 

i 9 come into existence'. Things arc possible, again, which have 

the beginning of birth in things which we can compel or per- 
suade ; such being those powers of which we are the superiors 
lo or the masters or the friends. When the parts of a thing are 
I p ossible, the wh ole is so ; and, when the whole is possible, the 

parts are so — as a rule. Thus, if the various parts of a shoe, 
' the toe-piece, the strap, the side-leather, are possible, shoes are 

possible ; and, if shoes are possible, the toe-piece, the strap, 
I and the sidc-Icatlicr arc possible, and, if the genus belongs to 
1392 b the number of possibilities, the s)x:cies docs ; and vke versa \ 
thii% if ft Hitiliiii: VC4:n:l can uxist, a triiViHu call, aiitl vU\• vetiii. 
% If, of two things naturally interdependent, one is posiiible, the 
other is so ; as, if double is possible, half is so ; and vice versa. 
3 And, if a thing can come to pass without art or preparation, 
much more can it do so with them ; whence Agathon's 
. , saying— 
'• ■ I ' Some IhinGf we btve to effect by art ; others come to its by necessity or 

If a thing is possible for the worse and weaker and more 
foolish, it is more so for their opposites; as Isokrates said 
that it was strange if Euthynos' had learned this, and lit 

I hrmtii ravrs nt (&u ηϋ ytrfetm, Beklier, wiih iafeiiot uss and Ihe old 
Latin tnntUtioni twari ταίτα ιαΐ fvri lal ytyrrrai, Spengel and Koemer, with 
the Paiu us. The fonnet i« the text here follawed. 
* Fregin. S, Niuck. ed. «, 

ml <iV Ti μ4τ -ft Xfii rixrt Tpaeatir, τ* Μ 
ή»Δ> i^iytf (at τίχΒ rfoeilyKTf. 
In L I all the Mss have τ^ r^xip ; in 1. 1 «11 have τίχψ, except Q, E, m, which 
have r/xrg (accepteO 1^ Muretus). Cunotii and othen transTerced τ/χ^ρ to I. 1, 
wheie TJ r^Xt i» accepted hy Spengel and Roemer, while xplj τ/χΐΊΐ is proposed 
. by Foiion, on ΛΜαι lo^o (ed. 181U). For xfiavtu the I'aris MS has wpient 
(adopted by Koen>er}.~Agalhon followt the Sophists, who made all things 
happen either ^iVii or t-^g or τΐχγ^, Plato, Lmvi, x. p. iSj. 

» Enth^noi, not the Euthfaoiu of Or. XXI (R. C. J.). PosaiWy a qnoUlioa 
from Or. xviii {Againsi Kallimethai) ij» βηύμΛί» I* *t •*τβ» /J» Icwte ynivai 
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should not be able to discover it The topics for Impos- ij 
sibility are of course to be found in the opposites of thes& 

The question of Past Fact may be treated on these prin- 16 
p»(kn<i ciples. First, if the less natural thing has 

Fntor.. happened, the more natural thing must have 

happened too. Again, if the usually later thing has hap- 17 
pened, the earlier has happened ; for instance, . if he has 
forgotten a thing, he also learned it once. If he could and i8 
would, he has done the thing : for all men do what they 
would and can ; there is nothing in the way. Again, if there 19 
was no external hindrance and he was angry; or, if he had 
the power and the desire, he has done the thing ; for, as a 
rule, men do, if they can, the things for which they have an 
appetite, — bad men, throi^h intemperance ; good men, because 
they desire good things. Or, if he was going to do the thing', ao 
(you can say that he has done it) ; for it is probable that one, 
wlio iiiU:iiili!(l lui iictioii, did ll. Λ Ιΐιΐηκ li.is liii|<|>cnc<l, if ai 
those tilings have happened, of which it was the natural 
sequel or motive ; thus, if it has lightened, it has thundered ; 
— if he attempted the action, he did it. Or, if, again, those 
things have happened, to which it was the natural antecedent 
or means ; thus, if it has thundered, it has lightened ; or if he 
did the act, he made the attempt In all such cases, the 
conclusion may be either necessarily or only generally true. 
The topics for the negation of Fast Fact will obviously be ta 
found in the opposites of these. 

The way to treat Fact Future appears from the same con- aj 
siderations. That will be, for which there is the power and Χ393> 
the wish; or, which desire or anger*, coupled with power, 
prompts. Hence, too, if there is the impulse or the intention 

ιομΙ{ΐί...Ιμί S' tin If »r(Tu T«>rr' ffiiipc», in which cnse Eulhyties (for which ihe 
scholiaat has Euikynoui) is α mistake for KallimatAes ; τρ. Usener, Rhtin, ΑΙκι, 
mv 603. 

< tl tμt\\ι\r|l-fιtββaι Kar\ η»Γι> Spengel, Bckker (ed. 3), BndCopc; the wordi 
bracketed (on the ground that the ihingi come below] are defended by Vater, and 
by Vahlcn on Ar. JO/I. p. 153, and retained by Kocmer. 

> Must M$s add lal Χογια^, omitted by one us, and bracketed by Spengel, 
but retained by Dekktr and Koemer. 

* 4ii ταϋτα nl if, so Uekker. ηΰτΛ ταΙ (the reading of the Pari$ MS) ii 
accepted by Roemer; Spengel suggests tmX rk, (omitting iil raCr• and (Q, 
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to do a thing, it will be ; for, as a rule, things which are about 
to happen, come to pass rather than things which are not so. 

14 -A thing will be, if its natural antecedents haye already come 

25 to pass; thus, if it is cloudy, it is likely to rain. Or, if the 
means to an end have come into being, the end is likely to 
be ; thus, if there is a foundation-stone, there will be a house. 

a6 As to the Greatness and Smallness of things, greater and 
Men uid l^^> A"(l generally great things and small, al! is 

^"- clear from what has been already said by us. 

Under the Deliberative brand of Rhetoric we have discussed 
the relative greatness of goods*, and the abstract greater and 
less•. Now, as in each kind of speaking the proposed end 
is a good, — namely, the Expedient, the Honourable, or the 
Just, — it follows that all speakers must derive their topics 

17 of amplification from these goods. It is waste of words to 
inquire further about abstract greatness and pre-eminence ; for 
particulars are more momentous in practice than universals, 
Enough, then, of the Possible and Impossible ; Fact Past, 
Fact Future, the negation of these ; and further of the Great- 
ness or Smallness of things'. 
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It remains to speak of the Proofs common to 

Rhetoric, as we have spoken of their particul: 

leiii elements. The common proofs are genericalM; 

I fthMortc. ^^^ — Example and Enthymeme ; for the maxim γ! 

? is part of an Enthymeme. First, then, we will speak of the Vj 

Example; for the Example is like Induction, and Inducti on |!| 

is the_grimary process. 

There are two kinds of Example. One kind consists in I 

the use of historical parallel, another in the use 

"'' "" of artificial parallel. Artificial parallel takes the 

form either of comparison or of fable, tike ^sop's or the 

5 Libyan fables. It would be using historical 

**° '' parallel, if one were to say that we must arm 

against the Great King and not let him subdue Egypt ; for, 

in a former instance, Darius did not come over till he had 

'393 b got Egypt, but, having got it, he came ; and Xerxes, again, 

< I vii. * I vli, I. * On c. xix *ec Appendix (o Book Ii. 
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did not attack us till he had got it, but, ha^ng got it, he 
came' ; and so this man* too, if he gets it, will come over — 
therefore he must not be allowed to get it. 'Comparison' 4 
means such illustrations as those of Sokrates — saying, for 
instance, that magistrates ought not to be appointed by lot, 
for it is like appointing athletes, not by athletic power, but 
by lot, or as if the appointment of a pilot from among the 
crew were to go, not by skill, but by lot». In- S 
stances of fables are that of Stesichoros* about 
Phalaris, and that of v^sop on behalf of the demagc^ue. 

When the people of Himera had made Phalaris their 
military dictator, and were going to give him a body*guard, 
Stesichoros told them, among other things, a story about a 
horse, who had a meadow all to himself, until a deer came 
and began to spoil his pasturage. When the horse, wishing 
to be avenged on the deer, asked a certain man whether this 
could be done with his help, 'Yes,' said the man, 'if you are 
bitted, and I mount you armed with javelins.' The horse 
agreed, and was mounted ; but, instead of being avenged, he 
was himself enslaved to the man. ' So in your own case,' said 
Stesichoros — ' take care that, in your desire to chastise your 
enemies, you do not fare like the horse. You have the bit in 
your mouths already ; if you give him a guard, and allow htm 
to mount, you will be finally enslaved to Phalaris.' 

jiisop, defending at Samos a demagogue who was being 6 
tried for his life, said that a fox, trying to cross a river, was 
once swept into a crevice in the rocks, and, not being able to 
get out, suffered miseries for a long while, being covered with 
dog-fleas. A hedgehog in his wanderings, seeing the fox, 
took pity on her, and asked whether he should remove the 

■ Egypt became a Peisiao saliftpy in 518 B.C., when It wu conquered by 
Kni.iby^s. In 49a Uarius sent Datis nnd Artaphemes against Gieecc. In 4SU 
Egypt revolted. In 485 Uarius died. In 484 Xerxes reconquered Egypt, and in 
4S0 invndetl Greece (K. C. J.). 

* Artaxcrxci III (Ochuii), jfii-jjS. Ochua apparently made three expedltioni 
against Egypt, — the lirst at ait uncertain dale, the second probably in the Tinter 
of asi-JJo B.C., and the thiiJ (in which he reconquered Egypt) iwobably In 34J. 
ΤΙιίϊ Ια» ill the dote accepted by A. Schaefer, in ed. 1 of his Dtm. u. t, Zat 
(i 4tli-4), instead of 340, the date adopted in cd. 1 (p. 437). 

' Cp. Xen. fl/i-/u. iii9. * Of Hime[a,_^.6ioB.c.;acceiislonofPhakrii, jja• 
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fleas. The fox objected ; and, on the hedgehog asking why, 
said — ' These arc sated, and draw little blood ; but, if you 
take them away, others will come with an appetite, and drain 
what blood is left to me.* ' Now you, too, Samiana, will take 
4 a no more hurt from this man ; for he' Is rich ; but, if you kill 
him, others wilt come poor, and will fritter and waste your 
public wealth.' 

7 Fables suit public speaking, and have this advantage, that, 
while it is hard to Und historical parallels, it is comparatively 
easy to find fables in point ; in fact, one must contrive themj 
as one contrives comparisons, if one can discover an analogy] 

8 which literary knowledge* will make easy. The fabulous 
parallels are more easy to provide, but the historical parallel^ 
are more useful for the purpose of debate ; since, as a rule, 
the future is like the past. 

9 When wc have no Enthymemes, Examples must be used 
as demonstrations (for they are the means of prooQ ; when 
we have, as testimonies ;— using them as epilogue to the 
Enthymemes ; for, when the Examples are put firsi, they 
seem like an induction, but induction is not appropriate to 
Rhetoric except in a few cases ; whereas, if they are subjoined, 
they seem like testimonies ; and, in all cases, a witness is 
persuasive. Hence, if you put the Examples first, you must 
Uie many ; if at the end, even one is enough ; for even one 
witness ts useful, if good. 

xxi. It has now been explained how many kinds of 

example there are, and how and when they 

should be used. As to the citation of Maxims ; 

when a maxim has been defined, it will best appear, in regard 

to what subjects, and at what times, and by whom, maxims 

) may fitly be used in speaking. Λ maxim is a statement, not 

about a particular fact, as about the character of Iphikrates, 

but general; not about all things, as about 'straight' being 

the opposite of ' curved,' but about those things which are the 

. objects of action, and which it is desirable or undesirable to 

1 ^ιλΜΐφΙαι, MiletalaTe'; ui Isokcalic use of the word. Cp. Rktl. ad AUx,, 
c. I, 4 'ΰ• Utwc ^Xtre^a, ' the ituity of lltenuure ' (cp. Cope, Cemm. Ά 456). 

, ,_„, ..C.oo'jIc 
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da So, since the Enthymeme is that syllogism which con- 
^ms such things, maxims may be said to be the conclusions 
and the premisses of Enthymemes without the syllogism : — 
/as 

I 'No DUB «f good MOW tluHild have hU cUtdrcn broofht up o*cr-«iie': 
/ this is a maxim ; when the cause, the w/ure/ert, is added, it is 
/ the complete enthymeme, as ; — 



1394 b 



1 wholly protperoai't 
Q who U free' — 

: maxims ;\but, when placed beside the sequel, they are 
/Mthymemes : 
^ ^""-^^ ■ Vit he ii the ilave of moiKf or οί cbiutM.'' 

If, then, a maxim is what has been said, it follows that 3 
there are four kinds of maxims. The maxim either will, or 
will not, have a reason subjoined. Those maxims which need 4 
demonstration are such as state something unexpected or 
disputed ; those which state nothing unexpected, have no 
reason added. Of the latter class, some will not need the 5 
added reason, because they are familiar beforehand ; as — 

'It ii an exceUenl lliing for a man to be healthy, to eur thinking' — * 
for most people think so. Others do not need the added 
reason, because they are plain at the first glance, as — 
* Λ lover ii ever kindly.'* 

Of the maxims which have a reason added, some are 6 
imperfect enthymemes ; as 

■ No man of good sense,' ic ;' 
others are in the nature, but not in the form, of enthymemes ; 

' Euripiilcs, Midea, iy6 flf. * Euripklei, Fi^m. 661 Nauck, cd. 1. 

* Euripides, /^xuAt, 8j8. 

' Ascribed to .Simoniilci or Epicbarmui by the Kholiaat ; the latter atcriptioii 
ii aucpli^ by Mvinuke. 

* Euiipidei, 7'rfaJet, loji. 
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and these are the most popular. They are those in which the 
reason for the statement is implied; as 

'Do noti being « ntortkl, cberah ininonal «ngcr.'' 

To say that it is not right to cherish angeC is a maxim : the 
added words, ' being a mortal/ are the wherefore. Similarly — 

I 'Th* nwn*! ihould have norlal, not imiDon«t ihouKhU.** f J 

7 11 It is clear, then, from what has been satd, how many kinds 1^' 
*7 Iff maxim there are, and in what case each kind is suitable. \ 

- When the statement is a disputed, or a startling one, the 
maxim should have its reason added. Wc may put this 
reason first, making a maxim of the conclusion : — as — ' For 
my part, as it is not desirable to be envied or to be inactive, 
I hold that it is better not to be educated.' Or this maxim 
may be stated first, and the former clause added. When the 
statement is not startling, but merely not self-evident, the 
reason ought to be added in as terse a form as possible. 

β Laconic or enigmatic sayings also suit cases of this kind : as 

1395 a the saying of Stesichoros to the Locrians, that it is better not 

to be insolent, lest the grasshoppers' should have to sing on 

9 the ground*. The use οΓ maxims is suitable to elderly men, 
and in regard to subjects with which one is conversant ; for 
scntentiousness, tike story-telting, is unbecoming in a younger 
man ; while, in regard to subjects with which one is not con- 
versant, it is stupid and shows want of culture. It is token 
enough ofthis that rustics are the greatest coiners of maxims, 
and the readiest to set forth their views. 

10 Spurious generalization is most convenient in expressing 
bitter complaint or indignation*; and here, either at the out- 

1 1 set, or when the fact has been proved. {Even trite and common . 
maxims should be used, if they can serve ; since, just because ( 

> Nauck, Fregm. AJtsfela, 79, ed. t ; cp. Benilej, Pkalarii, pp. 119, «43, 
ed. W>goer. 

* Aurlbcil bf Ilentkjr to Epichat-mHi. 
■ Or 'cicalM.' 

* Implying (lutt the trees wouli! lie cut down, llie cicala» uaunHy sit on Ireei 
wbcn thcjr chirp; //. iH 151 (of Wrn-|r(i), WrlMi ^^ιΙΪ^'μ. and Ar, Hist. An. V 
jei 16 ^fyrarru U »<ττιγ« in» tli-tfa μ^ ίψη. 

■* rx(TXu«>ui! ad ttanim. In the furmer (he teiue of ciuetly i* u| 
In the taller, the tenM of injaxlice (R. C. J.). 
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they are common, they seem right, on the supposition that all 
the world is agreed about them. Thus, one who calls his men 
into danger before they have sacrificed, may quote — - 

'Ttit one beU omm b lo fight foi oae'i c«uDtrr':> 

or, if he calls on them to face danger when they are the 
weaker — 

'The war-goi] it for both tide*.'* 
Or, if he is urging them to destroy their enemies' children, 
though these are doing nO wrong — 

*|[e it « Γ00Ι, who days the father, uid leave* the children.'* 

\ Some proverbs, again, are also maxims; — as the proverb- i» 
j ' an Attic neighbour,'* Our maxims ought sometimes to con- i j 
\ trovert sayings which have become public property (as 'know 
thyself,' — ' Do nothing excessively '*), if thus our character will 
appear better, or if our maxim expresses passion. It would 
express passion if, for instance, an angry speaker were to say 
— ' The saying that it is well to " know thyself," is a lie. If 
this man had known himself, he would never have presumed 
to be general.' This would make our character more attraC• 
tive — ' We ought not, as some say, to love in the expectation 
of hating — rather we should hate in the expectation of loving.' 
One should make one's moral predilections plain by the very 14. 
statement of the maxim \ or, failing this, one should add one's 
reason', — as by saying — ' We ought to love, not, as some say, 
but in the expectation of loving always ; for the other sort of 
love is insidious.' Else thus : — ' But 1 do not like the saying ; 
for the genuine friend ought to love in the expectation of 
loving always.' ' Nor do I like the saying. Do nothing ex- 
cessively. Bad men should be hated excessively.' 
I One great help, which maxims lend in speaking, arises 15 
iTrom the vulgarity' of the hearers. They are delighted when X395b 

* //. xii 143. ' //. xviii J09. * I XT 14 tupra. 

* Quoted by ZenoUot U tS. The Corinlhitn envojr ίο Thucydjdei (I 70} 
dcKrilivs it at the national character uf the Alheniini 'neither to remain in peace 
themselves, nor to tulTcir olheri to do to.' 

* Tlie inaiiiiit of Solon and Cliilon, retpcElively. 

* i,r. you musl odd the reason vihy ym ditaffravi if the rtcHvtd maxiM ; ziii 4, 
' i.i. Iheir lore of the coiarooiiplace. 
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a general statement of the speaker hits those opinions which 
they hold in a particular case. My meaning wilt be clearer 
when put as follows — and at the same time we shall be set on 
the trai^ of the best maxims. A maxim is, as has been said, 
a pj^gral litatement. and men are pleased when a sentiment, 
which they already entertain on special grounds, is stateil in 
general terms. Thus, if a man is afflicted with bad neigh- 
bours or bad children, he wilt give ear to the statement, that 
nothing is so trying as neighbourhood', nothing so foolish as 
begetting children. Hence, we must guess what sort of pre- 
possessions they have, and how they came by them ; then we 
must express, in general terms, these views on these subjects. 
i6 This, then, is one of the advantages of using maxims. It has 
another still greater : — it gives a moral character to our speech. 
Speeches have a moral character, when they show a moral 
purpose. All maxims do effect this, since the man who uses 
a maxim makes a general declaration of his moral predi- 
lections; so that, if the maxims are good, they give the 
appearance of a good character to him who uses them. 

In regard to maxims, then — their nature, their kinds, the 
way to use them and the advantages they yield — this account 
may suffice. 

xxii. Let us now speak of Enthymemes — first, generally, 
of the way to look for them — then, of their topics ; for these 
two parts of the subject are distinct, 
s It has been said already* that the enthymeme is a syllo- 
gism, and in what sense it is a sy l|agiH m. and 
Bnthymtint. how it diflers from the dialectical syllog ism'. 
3 °^"V^. ^* must not draw conclusions from far back, 

and we must not take everything in. If we do 
the former, the length of the chain causes perplexity ; if the 
tatter, our statement of what is obvious is mere garrulity. 
This is the reason why the uneducated are more persuasive 
than the educated for popular audiences, — as the poets say of 
the uneducated, that ' they have a finer charm for the ear of 

* Demosthenes, Ot. 55 | i, χ^λινώτιρατ tiHt τιίτβται «wijjMtO. 
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the crowd,'* Educated men state general principles and draw 
tcneral conclusions ; uneducated men draw conclusions, which 
Bie close at hand, from facts within their own experience. We 
■must not argue, then, from all opinions, but from those of the 
Isort defined, — as from those of the judges, or those of persons 
in whom they believe ; it must be clear, too, that these opinions 13961 
are universally or generally entertained. And we must reason, 
not exclusively from necessary premisses, but also from merely 
\]robable premisses. 

Now, first of all, we must grasp the necessity of knowing 4 
lall or some of the special facts belonging to the subject on 
Which we are to speak and reason, — whether the subject of 
I'the reasoning be political or of any other kind ^^f"••/'*" y"ii 
,knoaLnojie of these tacts, yo\i vyill hav e no_premisses. How, S 
jTor instance, could we advise the Athenians on thequcstion of 
^oing to war, unless we knew the nature of their power, — 
Whether it is a naval force or a land force, or both, — and its 
amount ; then, what their revenues are, and who are their 
friends or enemies; further, what wars they have waged, and 
low ; and so forth. How could we praise them, if we were 6 
lot prepared with the seafight at Salamis, or the battle of 
arathon, or the services rendered to the Herakleida:, and 
luch things ; — since all men found their praise on the glories, 
■eal or seeming, of its object? Similarly, they rest their 7 
'censure on the opposite things, considering what dishonour 
attaches or seems to attach to the censured — as that they 
brought the Greeks under the yoke, or enslaved those who 
had bravely fought with them against the barbarians — the 
|men of ^^gina* and Potidxa' — -and so on ; or, if there has 
been any like mistake on their part. In the same way, 
accusers and defenders have in their view the special con- 
ditions of the case. It makes no difference whether our 8 
subject is the Athenians or the Lacedxmonians, or a man 

Ior a god. Suppose we are advising Achilles, praising or 
blaming, accusing or defending him \ we must take those 
things which are, or seem, peculiar to him, in order that our 

1 Euripides, Hiffeljiui, ^Sg. * Thuc. tl 17 ; IV 57. 

* Tbuc. II 7». 
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praise or blame may set out from his particular honours or 
dishonours, our accusation or def<race from his injustice or 
9 justice, our advice from his interests or dangers. And so in 
regard to any subject whatever. Thus, the question whetherl 
Justice is or is not a good' must be argued from the attribut^ 
of Justice and of the Good. 

10 So, since we always elTect our proof by these means, 
whether our reasoning process is comparatively strict, or 

1396b rather lax; since, that is, we do not take our premisses from 
things in general, but from things peculiar to our special 
subject — and it is plain that the properly logical proof can 
be wrought in no other way — it is plainly necessary, as we 
showed in the Topics*, to have (first of all) a selection of 
premisses about the possible and the most convenient sub- 

11 jects; secondly, to deal with sudden contingencies on the 
same plan — that is, by referring, not to indefinite generalities, 

,, K..> *^ *Kf. «ipprinl g ubject-mattcr p f "■"■ 'ίρΓΓ^'Ί — bringing into 

the sphere of our ai^ument as many facts as possibterJuhich 

_ -hailC-Jilfi ^losest bearing on thg subject ; for, the lai^er our 

knowledge of its particular conditions, the easier will be the 

proof; and, the closer we keep to the subJectrthETmorc appfd^ 

ti priate mid the less general will be our topics. By 'general' 
to p ics I mciu i^^for instance, praising Achilles for being a man 
and a hero and having gone against Troy — these things being 
true of many other persons, so that such a speaker praises 
Achilles no more than he praises Diomedc. By ' special ' 
topics I mean things which are attributes of Achilles and of 
no one else — as having slain Hektor, bravest of the Trojans, 
and Kyknos', the invulnerable, who hindered all the Greeks 
from landing— or because he was the youngest man of the 
expedition, and bound by no oath — and so forth. 

13 This, then, is one principle, and the first, on which our 
KaUiyiMim*, cnthymemcs are to be chosen — in reference to 
(i)dcnM(Hm- their special materials. Now let us speak of 
(i) ntinaun. \}ne\x elementary forms. By the ' elementary 

' 4 Itk 'Τ•Μ>• omiited in (be Pails US aud Ihe Latin ttaml., uid bracketed 
^ Gaiiford, b fcUiaed bf Spen(>«l, who r^rdt it as * idcKnce l« the 
wncM In Plalo'i /ttfrnilk. ' I t*. 

■ Piodar, a. 11 li (of Adullc*) «ιΈιτ^Γ U*»Kt...iiam η «afttry ri^. 
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fonn ' of an enthynieine I mean the plaa (or class) to which 
it belongs. There are two kinds of cnthymemes. One kind 14 
is Demonstrative (affirmatively or negatively); the other kind 
is Refutative : — the distinction bang the same as in Dialectic 
between Refutation and Syllogism. The Demonstrative 15 
Syllogism consists in drawing a conclusion from consistent pro- 
positions ; the Refutative, in drawing a conclusion from conflict- 
ing propositions. Now it may be said that we are in possession 16 
of our topics in regard to the several special subjects, which 
arc useful or necessary. We have chosen our propositions in 
regard to each; so that we have already ascertained the topics 
from which enthymemcs are to be drawn about Good or Evil, 
l^Ionourable or Shameful.Just or Unjust*; likewise about char- 
acters, feelings, moral states'. But further, and from another 17 
point of view, let us get commonplaces for enthymemes in 1397 a 
general. VVe will point out, side by side', the Refutative and 
the Demonstrative topics; and the topics of what appear to 
be enthymemes, but are not so, since they are not syllogisms. 
When these matters have been explained, we will determine 
the several modes of destroying* or attacking* enthymemes. 

xxiii. I. One topic of Demonstrative Enthymemes is from 
Ananumcn. oppositcs. We must scc whcthcT the oppositc 
^sThcadm holds good of the opposite, for the purpose of 
frora wbich ' refutation, if the argument is not on our side ;— 
CM i^'Hl•** or, for the purpose of establishing the point, tf it 
■inictcd. -g ^^ Thus ' It is good to be temperate; for if is 

harmful to be intemperate,' Or, to take the instance in the 
Messiniakes* — ' If war is the cause of the present evils, we 
must correct them by means of peace.'' 

' ΙΓ it is DM jail lo wax wroth with unwitting wtong-doeix, adtber are tlttakt 
due tu him who dues a goud deed becauie he nutt.'* 

* ΊΊμ vittnci and vice* (il aii i) ; mc. m f>cnenl, ii i-iviii. 

> ra^a*i|fU4v^ra>. 'pcHDline out, Ud* b; (ide' (u if ία panllcl coluuu). 
This ifxBvi bcttM than the sense given in the BerUn Index, pratitn» edmtlart and 
in I jitilell and Scott, ' note in pa'isii^.' * c. at* infra. 

* Jr«T<(«<ur, ίπ.ι<αη/ύΓ»Μ, *ut>jeGtioos lo one οΓ UK premisses.' 

■ Of Alitidamas, cp. t χίϊί l, tufra. ' Fra]^. i, Saappe. 

' Naack, Fragm. Adiif. Bo ed. i ; ascribed to Agatboa or Tbcodekto. 
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' Bat, if (here U inch • thing in ihe world u ipecloui 1)τία£ι thou nikjretl be «ue 
of the oppMiIe — Ihal there ii much truth, which doci not win ncn't trust.'' 

1 2. Another topic is supplied by the various inflexions of 
the stem. What can or cannot be said of one form, can or 
cannot be said of another. Thus — 'The just is not always 
good; e\s&Ji(Stfy would be always well; but the fact is that it 
is not desirable to be put to death justly.'* 

3 3. Another topic is from Relative Terms, If it can be 
said of the one person that he acted well or justly, it can be 
said of the other that he has suffered well or justly; or, if the 
command was right, the execution of the command has been 
right. Thus Diomedon, the farmer of taxes', said of the taxes — 
'If it is no shame for you to sell, it is no shame for us to buy.' 
And, if 'well' or 'justly' can be predicated of the suiTurer, it can 
be predicated of the doer. Thisarfjuinent, however, may boused 
fallaciously: for, granting that the man has deserved his fate, it 
does not follow that he deserved it from you. Hence we ought to 
1397 b consider separately the fitness of the suffering for the suflerer, 
and the ntness of the deed for the doer, and then turn the argu- 
ment in whichever way is convenient; — for sometimes there is 
a discrepancy, and (the justice of the sullering) does not hinder 
(the deed from being wrong). Thus, in the Alkmaon of 
Theodektcs': 

'But did 00 one in the world hale thf mother?' 

Alkmxon answers — 

' Nay, one should take the question in two part«.' 

And when Alphesibcea asks 'how?', he rejoins — 

'The)' doomed her to death, but ipored my life.' 

Take, again, the lawsuit about Demosthenes and the slayers 
of Nikftnor': — since they were judged to have slain him justly, 
he was held to have deserved his death. Or the case of the 

' Kuripidei. Tkjnilu, Fiaem. 396 Nauck. 
' I in 15. 

* Nothing more ii known of him. 

* 37<>-33( B.C., pupil of Isukratea; Fregm. *, Nauck ed. 1. Alkm»)n 
murdered hii mother Eriphyle, for betraying Amphiarao*. Alphesilioea wa( 
the wife of Alkmxon. 

* This lawsuit ii unknown. 
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man who was killed at Thebes' — in which the accused asks 
that it may be decided whether that man deserved to die^— 
meaning that it cannot be wrong to have slain a man who 
deserved death. 

4. Another topic is that of Degree; as — ^' I Γ the very gods 4 
are not all-knowing, men are not likely to be so'; for this 
means that, if a condition is not present, where it would be 
more natural, of course it is not fu-esent, where it would be Uss 
so. The inference that a man strikes his neighbours, seeing 
that he strikes his father, comes from this ai^ument — that, if 
the rarer thing exists, the more frequent thing exists also ; 
for people strike their fathers more rarely than they strike 
their neighbours. The argument, then, may stand thus. Or 
it may be ar^^ued that, if a thing does not exist, where it 
i:i nioru frequent, it iIocm not exist where it is rarer; or that, 
if it exists where it is rarer, it exists where it is more frequent 
— according as it may be needful to prove that it does or that 
it docs not exists Again, this topic may be used in a case of 5 
parity: — hence the lines — 

'Tliy rather u lu be pilied for having lost hi* children i «nd ύ not (Kneui to be 
pitied ΓύΓ having lost his famous son?'' 

So it may be argued that, if Theseus did no wrong, neither' 
did Paris; or that, if the Tyndarida; did none, neither did 
Paris ; or that, if Hektor killed Patroklos, Paris killed Achilles*; 
or that, if other artists are not contemptible, neither are philo- 
sophers'; or that, if generals are not contemptible, because in ' 

I Euphrun, tyrant οΓ Siliyon till kbout 364 B.C. When an oligiichy wm 
reestablished, he lied. With the aid of Athens, he artcrward* regained the city; 
but. Anding it nccesioiy to gain the support of Ί hcbcs, he went thither lo obtain 
it. lie was rollowcil by Mime ufhis eneiuiei, who murdered him in the Kadmaa, 
Xen. HdliH, Vii 3 (R. C. J.). 

* ' The inference ' — ' does not exitl.' Λ lianElation of the longer fonn of tlui 
passage, preserved in the Paris MS, and adopted by Spengel and Roemer. 

> Fragiiu Adisp. Si Nauck, from the Alrltoger of Euripidei or of Anliphon. 
The ichuliait suggests that Uincus may be speaking to Althaa — Althxa'i 
brother having been killed by Mekager. 

• PulyUratcs, Sauppe, Frasm. Or. AH. tx. j. Theseus, with the aid of 
PeifilhuUs, carried ofT Helen fium Sparta, while she was a young girl, and placed 
her at Aphidnx in Attica, under the care of .^thra, nuHher of Theaeus. While 
Theseus was absent in blades, the Dioskuri made an eipcdition Into Attica, — took 
Athens, delivered Helen, and brought ilithra a slave lo SpasUt (R. C. J.). 

' Isokraies, Aittid. ^109—^14. 

I ,_,,■ .. Cookie 
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many cases they are put to death*, neither are sophists; ογ,'ϊΓ 
a private person ought to respect the opinion of Athens, 
Athens ought to respect that of Greece.'• 

i 5. Another topic is from considerations of time. Thus 
Iphikrates said in his speech against Harmodios* — 'If, before 
doing the deed, I had claimed the statue on condition of doing 
it, you would have given it : now that t have done the deed, 
will you not give it? You are ready to promise rewards, 
when you expect a benefit; — do not withdraw them, when 
you have reaped it.' Again, the argument about the Thebans 

ι allowing Philip to pass through into Attica: — 'Ifhe had a.skcd 
this before he came to the help of Phocis, they would have 
promised it. It is absurd, then, if they are to refuse him a 
passage because he waived the point and trusted them.'* 

& Another topic is taken from things said (by the 
adversary), applied to our own case* as compared with his. 
The ways of doing this are various• — as in the Teucer^, Iphi- 
krates used this against Aristophon, — asking whether Aristo- 
phon would betray the ships for money.' — and, when he said 
'No,' rejoining — 'So you, being Aristophon, would not betray 
them; would 1, being Iphikrates?'* It is necessary that the 
adversary should be more liable to the suspicion of crime; 
else, the effect will be ludicrous — as if one were to say this in 
answer to the accusations of Aristeides, The argument is 

' ίαναταίνται Pari) MS, Spensel : vulgo ^afiai, 
■ Lyiifts, Or. XVin, FiraEm. ι Saiippe. 

* tMonysli», De Lysia, c. <i, mentions the Speech en Ik* Slalut af Ipkikratet 
•1 probably spurioui on eiounds of ilyte and chiono1<^ {R. C. J.). 

* Shortly before Chxioneo, %%'^ R.c, Philip and hji alii» demanded that the 
llicbans sboulil either join them in invading Attica, or give tliem α passage 
through Ikcotia, Dem. Zh Cvr. | iij. Spen^el think* thii ii quoted from tli« 
reprcicnlnlioiiii made by Philip's envoyl IR. C. J.). 

* ιαβ' niro^r vulgo; κλ9' a^iiS, 'Bgainst myself,' ti conjectured by Bywatcr, 
and accepted by Roemer. 

* Ita^pci i" i rplirai, 'the character of the speaker is imponant,' 'It la the 
character thai here mnkcs the dilTcrence' (Spengel) i 'this method excels all 
others' (Gaisffird). τ-(ΐί»β» is interpreted as ri^ei by Vicloiiui and Muretus. 

' or S<ipliok1es ; cp. iii xv 9. Teucer is heie defending him!;elf against 
Odysseu». 

> Lyiiai, Or. l.xv, Fiogm. 1. In 35$, Anttophoa, the Aicnian, and Chares 
prosecuted Iphikri,te* fo( hia failure in the last campaign of the Social War, 
Iphikrates was acquitted ; cp. ill χ 7 (R. C. J.]. 
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meant to create distrust of the accusers; for, as a rule, the 
accuser is by way of being better than the defendant: this 
assumption, then, should always be confuted. Generally 
speaking, a man is absurd when he upbraids others with what 
he himself does, or would do; or when he exhorts others to do 
what he himself does not, or is incapable of doing. 

7. Another topic is from Definition. Thus — 'What is the β 
supernatural .' Is it a god or the work of a god ? He, however, 
who thinks that there is the work of a god, must needs think 
that there are gods.*' Or, take the saying of Iphikrates*. that 
the best man is the noblest, for Harmodios and Aristc^eiton 
had nothing noble about them, until they had done a noble 
deed; — and that he himself is more nearly akin to them: — 'At 
all events my deeds arc more nearly akin than yours to the 
deedsof Harmodios and Arist<^eiton,'• Another example is the 
remark in the Alexandras* : — ' all will allow that men of unruly 
life are not contented with the enjoyment of one love.' Or the 
reason which Sokrates gives for not going to Archelaos: — 'It 
is an insolence not to be able to make an equal return for 
benefits, just as it is to requite them with evil '*, In all these 
cases the speaker defines and ascertains the nieaning of a 
term with a view to reasoning on his subject 

8. Another commonplace is from the various senses of a 9 
word — of which 'rightly' was our example in the Topics*. 

9. Another is from Division: as 'All men do wrong from 10 
one of three motives — on account οί this, or t/iis, or this; here 
two of the motives are out of the question, and the accusers 
themselves do not impute the third.' 

la Another topic is from Induction: as, from the case of 11 
the woman of PeparCthos^ it might be ai^ed that women 

> Cp. Plate. A/vl. S»fr. 17 C-%. 

' lo the Ιηλογία aciiDit tlarroodioi, 371 B.C. ; | 6 mfra (cp. Cope, C€mm. 
U is6). 

> Lysiu, Or. xvlii, Kngm. 1. 

* I'olykralcs, AleianJns, ii in^m. t, p. 113 Suippc. 

* XcDophon, A^. Serr. 17 ; Uiog. Laert. yii. Sacr. II j. ij. 

* I 15. ΊΊιο won) ipeut, however, ji not used there as an eaunplc. Mnrclas 
omiU the clautie ; KulKtrlclli and Kiccolioni piupotc wifi rtimi ifiit ttp^nu. 

' A inudl island oil the coatl of ΤίΜκυϋχ, east of llalonnfsat. Thii p>ua£c 
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always discern the truth about their own children. Thus in 
1398 b an instance at Athens, when the orator Mantias was at law with 
his son, the mothersettled the point for him'; in another in- 
stance at Thebes, the woman of Dodona declared Ismenias to 
be father of the son whom Stilbon was disputing with him, and 
on this ground the Thcbans held Thettaliskos to be the son of 
Ismenias*. Take,again,the example in thcZttuOfTheodelctes': 
'If men donotentrusttheirown horses to those who have taken 
bad care of other people's, neither will they entrust their own 
ships to those who have upset the ships of others. If it is so, 
then, in all cases, we ought not to use for our own protection 
those who have ill-guarded the safety of others.' Or, take the 
saying of Alkidamas*, that 'all men honour the wise : — at least 
the Parians have paid honour to Archilochos, though he was a 
reviler; the Chians to Homer, though he was not their fellow- 
citizen; the Mytileneans to Sappho, though a woman, — the 
Lacedsmonians even raised Cheilon to their Senate, though 
they are anything but fond of letters; the Italiots honoured 
Pythagoras; the Lampsakenes gave burial, and still pay 
honours, to Anaxagoras, though an alien.. .<Tliey who use 
the laws of philosophers always prosper> for the Athenians 
prospered by the use of Solon's laws, and the Lacedaemonians 
by using those of Lykurgos; and, at Thebes, no sooner did 



ii parapbriKil bjr Euitath. on Od. i 115, 'Λ woman of )'e|>arelhos, liy hei 
«Iqioeilion (hat a bojr was her own son, kJvciI the coniention about him,' ij. the 
nothei, who had not uen her κοη fur α long time, was able, hy meraoiy or 
insight, to luing socne eviitence which settled the point (R. C. J.). 

■ The general statement, that niolliers always know ιΙιεΪι ϊοηι, ίι here conrinned 
by Iwo instances i — Manilas had one legitimate, and two llleghimati: sons. The 
Iqrit'imaie son, Maiililhcus, brinipi an action against the etiler of the iUeeitlniaie 
Mint, who claimed the name of Manl'ilheos, but who ought to bear the n-uiie of 
Ihcutoi (1}cm. Or. xxiix rpit ΙΙμιιπΆι' nj)) rsO dpl^rei). The illeiplimale 
ManlilhciM hod (ireviouslx bi-uHijhi an action a[;niiui Maniiax; and his mother 
Plangun hod swuia to his being the son of Mantias and lo hi» bioihci being so 
(Dcm. /. t. % 4). Again in Or. xl (a-pit B. ntfX τ^φμΙι) | 4, «he is spoken of as 
^■ιτβτφται• ifof (R. C. J.). 

■ Ismfnias and Slilbun disputed the fathership of Thettaliskoi. The story 
Mcms to be unknown (R. C. J.). 

'I 17 infra, Λ declamation on the legal regulation of the position of 
nmeenaries at Athens i Sauppc, Ur. ^/Λ η ι 147 α. 
* Fruffit• 5, from the Mav*(iw, Sauppe, 155 a. 
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philosophers* become the leading men, than the State 
prospered.' 

I. Another topic is taken from a decision on the same ix 
point, or on a like point, or on the opposite point— especially 
ifit has been the decision of all men at alt times; or else of a 
majority of mankind, — or of wise or good men, most or all, — 
or of our own judges, or of them to whom they listen; or of 
those whose decision, being that of the masters of the situation, 
it is impossible to reverse, or discreditable to reverse, as that 
of the gods, or our father or our teachers, — as AutokUs* said 
of Mtxidemides, that t was strange, if trial before the Areio- 
pngos was good enough for the 'Awful Goddesses, but not 
good enough for Miyidfimides•. Or, take Sappho's saying 
that death is an evil — for the gods have so judged, or they 
would die. Or the remark of Aristippos, in answer to a saying 
of I'lato's, which he thought rather compromising — 'Well, at 
least our friend* (meaning Sokrates) 'said nothing of the 
kind.'• .^gain, Agesipolis' asked the god at Delphi (after first 
consulting the oracle at Olympia), whether lu took the same 
view as his father — implying that it would be indecent to 1399a 
contradict his father And thus Isokrates represented Helen 
as good, since Theseus chose her*; Paris as good, seeing that 
the goddesses preferred him'; Evagoras, again, he says, is 
good, inasmuch as Konon after his misfortune' passed by all 
others and came to Evagoras», 

12. Another topic consists in taking separately the parts 13 
of a subject": as in the Topics^* — what sort of motion is the 

' EplTueinfmdas and PelupidaE. 

* Auluklcs, Min uC SUunil)icbid£s, one οΓ tlie Athenian envoys ■! the concrcst 
o( Sparia in 371 n.c; Xen. Hilha. vi 3 g 1. 

' Saupj», p. no. 

* Cp. Grolv's I'latt, ill 471, and Cupe'i Ciimia. ii 165 f. 

* Murutus and Ikkki;>, ed. 3; cp. Xen. UtIUn. IV 7 J t, βκΐ iiuoted bf 
Vkiorius. The mss have Ίΐτ^αιιτη retained by Koenicr; Spenj^ poinlt out 
Ihai 'Ηγΐ}α>>ολιι is ihe normal Ionic equivalent Xna' k-pttlvuXa. 

' Isukrilcs, iiili», 18-38. ' Hilm, 41-48. 

* 111 405, after /li[,■o^ρotanιi | Xt-n. Iltllot. η 1 g «>. 
' Iboki.ilfS, Eva^arut. jt f- 

■* No. 11 aiul no. 8 are hud to dislinguish. Here, the ideR of dtaling 
itfaratiljr uiiiA tit parti is uppcmtosi ; ibcie, the idea oi showing what parli arc 
comprised in the wliole (K. C. J.). " U 4ί i«l, 6. 
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soul 7 It must be this kind or this kind. The Sokrates οΓ 
Theodektes aflords an example — 'Against what temple has he 
sinned? What gods, acknowledged by the city, has he failed 
to honour?'' 

14 13. Since it happens, in most cases, that the same thing 
has the same result, good or bad, another topic consists in 
aiding from the .^Qosequence, — whether in exhorting or dis- 
suading, accusing or defending, praising or blaming. Thus; — 
'Culture lias the bad consequence of exciting onvy, and the 
good coi^sequence of making one wise/' Therefore 'we ought 
not to cultivate ourselves, for it is not well to be envied.' Or 
rather — 'we ought to cultivate ourselves, for it is well to be 
wise.' The Art of Kallippos• is simply this topic, with the 
addition of the topic of Possibility and the rest, as described 
above (c. xix). 

15 [4. It is another topic, when we have either to exhort or 
dissuade in reference to two opposite things, and have to use 
the method just stated in regard to both. There is this 
difference that, in the former case, any two things are con- 
trasted; here, the things contrasted are opposites. For 
instance, the priestess urged her son not to speak in public; 
'for,' she said, 'if you speak justly, you will be hated by men; 
if unjustly, by the gods.* Or, 'Λ'ί»— you ought to speak in 
public; for if you speak justly, the gods will love you; if un- 

■ justly, men.' This is the same thing as the saying about 
buying the salt along with the marsh•; and in this consists the 
' retortion'' of the dilemma — when each of two opposite things 
has both a good and a bad consequence, opposite respectively 
to each other. 

16 15. As men do not approve the same things in public 
and in their secret thoughts, but in public must approve just 

' Sauppe, 147 a. 

< Cp. EuripU», Mtdta, 194 ; 11 11 1 1 supra. 

' S 11 : one of the earlf wrilers on Ihe Arl of Hhstoric, possibly the persoD 
described u one of Ihe fiist pupils of l>okr;ilea in Aniid. \ 93. He a nut to be 
confountled wilh Ihe Kallippo» mentioned in 1 xii 19 (Cope, Cemm. ii 171 Γ). 

* i.i. 'The unpr<^ilaL>1e and unwholesome muriih with the prufiULbte «alt 
Ituepanibly connected with it ' (Cope) ; 11 pioverb not found elsewhere. 

* β>Λίβ»βα(ια(αβ>ίΛΐ9ίί, valgus, 'wilh legs beni in,' heie used of 'retorting' a 
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and honourable things, while, from their private point of view, 
they are apt to prefer their own advantage, another topic 
consists in trying to infer either of these sentiments from the 
other. This is the most effective sort of paradox. 

16. Another topic is taken from the symmetry of results. 17 
Thus Iphikrates', wlien they were trying to make his son take 

a public service, JKcause though he was under age, he was a 
big boy, sniO that, 'if tliuy count big boys as men, they must 
enact that little men are boys.' And Thcodektcs in his Law*: 1399 
'You make citizens of mercenaries, such as Strabax* and 
Charidomos', for their merit; will you not make exiles of 
those, who have done fatal mischief with tlic mercenaries?' 

17. Another topic consists in arguing identity of cause 18 
from identity of effect. Thus, Xenophanes' said that those 
who allege the gods to have come into existence are as 
impious as those who allege that they are dead ; for, either 
way, it results that at one time the gods were not. And, 
universally, any given result may be treated as constant: — 
'You are about to decide the fate, not of Isokrates, but of the 
pursuit of Philosophy.'* Or, it may be argued, that * to give 
earth and water'* means slavery— 'to share in the Common 
Peace'' means obeying orders. (We must take whichever 
view may serve.) 

18. Another topic is taken from the fact that men do not 19 
always make the same choice at a later as at an earlier time, 
but may reverse it This enthymeme gives an example — ' It 

is strange if, when we were in exile, we fought to return, and, 

' Sauppe, p. 119. 
' Saupp«, p. 147. 

* Mcnliuned bjr Dem. Ltpt. g 84, ai havin); leceivcd friviUgti for the sake L-f 
Iphikrjtes. 

' Of Ureos in EuWii he fiisl enured (he Atheniin tervice u a mtrcmary 
under Iphikratei aboul 367. 

* Tlie Eleaiic, t. fiio-jie B.C. 'The One ii God.' Being ii leir-cuMcof, 
and Ihcrefore eternal (U. C. J.)- fragm. Inctrl. 7 Mullach. 

* Isokr. AmUiI. 17J f, quoled by Spengel in wpport of hU wbttilntioa of 
'IrM^rwi (accepted by Koemer) for the manuicript reading Zue^revt. 

' Cp. Herodotus, IV iid. 

' The ' Coninion I'eaie' made between the Greek» (except the Lacedxnumiaas) 
and Alexander, aflet Philip's death in 336 B.C. Fieudo-Demouhene*, Oi. xvii 
30, rqt «Hr^ tlpiiinil /uWxiir. 
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having returned, are to go into exile to avoid fighting•. In the 
one case, they chose to keep their homes at the cost of fighting; 
— in the other, they chose not to fight at the cost of losing 
their homes, 
so 19. Another topic consists in treating the conceivable as 

the actual reason for a thing existing or having come to pass. 
Suppose, for example, that one has given something to another 
for the purpose of paining him by withdrawing it: — whence 
the saying — 

' The god bulows Urge UessinKS on χαλλι men, not in kindnns, but tliat llie 
Iroublei which Ihey fiod may be niori lignat.'* 

Or the passage from Antiphon's AfeUagen — 

■ Not Ihal Ihey nwy tlay (he beast, but that Ihey may vrilncis the bravery of 
Meleacer to Greece.'• 

Or the remark in the AJax of Theodektes, that Diomedes* 
chose Odysseus, not in order to honour him, but in order that 
his own follower might be a lesser man ; for this motive is 
possible*. 
31 20. Another topic ts common to the lawcourts and to 

debate — viz. to consider the inducements and drawbacks, thf 
reasons for doing or avoiding an action ; for these are the 
conditions which, according as they are present or absen ;, 
make an action desirable or undesirable: the former, if, ft r 
example, it is possible, easy, advantageous to the doer or h s 
friends, hurtful and damaging to his enemies,— or if tl• e 
penalty for the act is comparatively small. The grount s 
1400a of suasion are these— the grounds of dissuasion are tie 
opposite. The same motives form grounds of accusation ( r 
defence: — the deterring motives, of defence; the incitin j 
motives, of accusation. This topic represents the whol ; 
Art of i'amphitos• and of Kallipijos. 

' Lysiai. Or. Jixxiv ri. 

* FrapH. Adtsp. 8i Nauck. Vicloriut quoles CiKMr, Dt Jl. G. I 14. 

» p. 79J Nauek, 

* //. X)i8->5*. 

* p. 8ai Nauch. 

* PamphituE, like Kallippot (| 14), 'belonged to [he early school of 
RbetMtcian* of the «ce of Cotgias.' Ciccio, Dt Or. Ill 81 (Cope, Camm, 
ii i8s). 
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31, Another topic concerns things which appear to have μ 
happened, but which are Incredible, We may say, that men 
would not have fancied them, if they had not been true or 
nearly true. Or we may say, that this makes it mor» certain ; 
for the things in which men believe are either facts or prob- 
abilities ; if then it be incredible and not probable, it must be 
true ; because its probability and plausibility are not the reason 
for this belief about it Thus Androkles' the Pitthean said in 
arraigning the law, when they interrupted his speech — ^"The 
laws need a law to correct them, just as fish need salt — 
improbable and surprising as it is that creatures reared in 
brine should need salt — just as dried olives need olive-oil — 
though it is incredible that olive -οίΐ should be needed by the 
sources of its own being.'• 

32. Another topic, useful for Refutation, consists in taking 23 
account of any inconsistency in the series of dates or acts 

or statements, and this in three separate ways. First, in the 
case of the adversary — as : — ' He says that he loves you, 
but he conspired with the Thirty.' Secondly, in our own 
case ; — ' And he says that I am litigious, but cannot prove 
that I have ever been engaged in a single lawsuit' Thirdly^ 
in our case, as compared with that of the adversary: — * He 
has never lent anything, but / have ransomed many of you.' 

23. Another topic, useful for persons and causes dis• 34 
credited, or seemingly discredited, by a prejudice, is to give 
the reason of the paradox; for then there is something which 
accounts for the prejudice. Thus a woman, who had palmed 
off her son on another woman, was suspected from embracing 
him of being the youth's paramour ; but, when the cause was 
stated, the prejudice was dispelled. Thus, again, in the Ajax 
of Thcodcktes', Odysseus tells Ajax why he is not thought 
braver than Ajax, though he is really so. 

' AntlrokUs denounced Alkibudei for ibemulilationoflheHcniue,ia4i5i^; 
he wat put to dcalh by the ali|,>B(i;Iu al (he beginning of (h« reicn of tenor which 
preceded Ihe rcvoluiion of the Koui Hundred, in 411. Tbuc VUI 65: Andok. 
/Vjt/,,/.Sij(R. C.J.). 

' Siuppe, p. 153- 

' p. t)ai Nauck \ hit Alkmiitu \\ quoted in | 3, 

J. 9 
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>5 24. Another topic consists in arguing, from the presence 
or absence of the Cause, the existence or non-existence οΓ the 
Effect; for Cause and Effect go together, and nothing is 
without a cause. Thus, when Thrasybulos> chained Leudamas* 
with having been recorded as infamous' on the acropolis, and 
having erased the record in the time of the Thirty, Leodamas 
said in his defence — ' It is impossible; the Thirty would have 
trusted me the more for my enmity with the people being 
registered.'* 

s6 25. There is another topic, when it was or is possible to 
devise a better course than the speaker is recommending or 
X400 b taking, or has taken. Clearly, if the course is not this better 
course, he has not taken it ; for no one willingly and wittingly 
chooses the worse, (This however is a fallacy ; for the better 
plan often becomes clear after the event, though it was doubtful 
before it.) 

>7 26. When an intended action is contrary to some former 
action, another topic consists in viewing them tc^ether. Thus, 
when the people of Elea asked Xenophanes* whether they 
should sacrifice to Leukothea* and wail' for her, his advice 
was — ' If you consider her a goddess, do not wail : if a woman, 
do not sacrifice.' 

18 27. Another topic consists in founding accusation or 
defence upon mistakes. Thus, in the Medea of Karkinos*, 
the accusers contend that she has slain her children — at any 
rate, they are not to be found; — for Medea had made the 
mistake of sending her children away. She says, in her 
defence, that she would have slain, not the children, but 
Jason ; for, supposing her capable of the other murder, it 

I or SlcirU, the rcilorer οΓ ihe Dcmociur in 403 B.C. 

* I *U I] lufra {cp. Cope, Camm. ti %^i). 

* vniMrii, ep. Iiokr. Dt tigil, % 9. •τ^λίτ»•' Irertpl^iui {at 'pOktine' 
Alkibitdn ω ■ public traitor), Dera. Phii. ill 45 ; Amlok. Λ Myil. 51. A 
limilar a^urocDt ii used bjr Lyiiu on behalf of Ihe men dcnounccit bj AgonUoi, 
Ot.xiiisiiR.C.J.). 

* Sanppe, Oral. Alt., Fragm., p. ιιβ. * I I7 atfra. 

* The nunc of Ina after her death, Juit μ Palieinoii wu ihe lume οΓ 
Uelikenes. 

' Probably ihe rjlual reprcMnled her tufferl)^ in life (ft. C. J.). 

* Nuick'l Fragm. Tr. Cr., p. 798. 
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would have been a blunder for her not to have done this. 
This special topic of enthymcme ronstitutes the whole of the 
Art in use before Theodoros'. 

28. Another topic is from a play on names. Thus 19 
Sophoklcs — 

' Steel, tnilfi like the ntne Ihou bearcat.** 
This is commonly used in praises οΓ the gods. Thus, too, 
Konon punned on the name of Thrasybulos' ; H£rodikos* on 
the names of Thrasymachos* and Polos', and said of Draco the 
lawgiver that his laws are 'not the laws of a man but of a 
dragon — they are so cruel.' And thus in Euripides, Hecuba 
says of 'Aphrodite (the Foam-born),' 

' Well may her name be the beginning of folly.'' 
And Chaer£m6n — 

' Penlheus, with name prophetic of hit doom,'* 

^The Refutative Enthymemes seem more brilliant* than 30 
le Demonstrative, because the refutative enthymeme is 
le bringing together of opposites in a small compass ; and, 
hen two things are put side by side, they are plainer to the 
;arer. But, of all syllogisms, whether refutative or demon- 

* \ wpATipoi• BtoSupuv rfxr^. Spengel rematki that what it known of Koitx 
and Tikios agrees with Ihii. Inferior Hss have 4 *ρ•τ/^ια, either (i) 'the fonner 
An of TheodAroi,' imjilying that he had written two Ant, or (i) 'the earlier Art 
of Theo(1uros,'at compared with Aristotle's own time. On ThcodOro* cp. Ill xiii 
i, nnd Plato riaiJr. 166 κ (Κ. C. J.). 

* Frog. 597, Nauck, ed. 1. The line tefen to the cruelty of SidjrO (the wife 
of Salm&neusJ to her step-daughter Tyro, ffil^pv, the leadli^ of the beil Ml, i• 
preferred by Nauck and accepted by Koeoker. 

Μ IS "-/'<■• 

* llcrodikoi of Selymbria, besides bdng k physician (cp. I ν lo), was a 
lophisl Ιπάτββψα ii^f, I'lalo, PrMag, 316 A). 

* dil Οραβύ/ιαχβι (Γ, ThrasyinaclioH of CtialkCdon, the second of the techoo- 
t'laiilicni, 't'iuiai being the fint, Tiieoddru* the third (Ar. DtSoph. £1.). Cp. ΓΙιΙα, 
I'hitiir. 3(>( C. 'Mitioris sophiMne obiucgatio cat in Tchemeniiorem ' (Spengel). 

* d(l ei rwXei (I, 'Colt by name nnd colt by nature' (Thompion's Inlrod. lo 
Gergiai p. », n. 4). Garg. 463 b. 

' TrtaJti, 990. Aphrodite and Λφραβύψ•^ have the first half of the word in 
common (Cope). 

* Kragm. 4, Nauck. Chsremun, an Athenian tragedian, later than Arutt»• 
phanes. Some think he was alive in Aristotle') tine. Pail. ■ and 14, Ά-ΛΙ. in 
16. This line probably comes from hb DUnywt (R. C. J.). 

* χΟαΙΛμΜ. Cp. Ill \t 17. 
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. strative, those are most applauded, of which we foresee the 
conclusion from the beginning — and this, not because they are 
superficial ; for we are at the same time pleased with our own 
quickness* ; — or those, with which we can just keep iip, as soon 
as they are stated. 

xxiv. As there can be both a real and a sham syllogism, 
it follows that there can be both a real and a 
■ppuant sham enthymeme, — the enthymeme being a sort 

of syllogism*. 
3 I. Among the topics of Apparent Enthymemes is the topic 
14OX a from Diction*. (<i)Onedepartmentof this topic, as in Dialectic, 
consists in making a final statement, as if it were a logical 
conclusion, when no reasoning process has been performed. 
' So it is not thus or thus'; ' So it must be thus or thus.' And, 
in the case of enthymemes, a compact and antithetical ex- 
pression has itself an air of enthymeme*; such expression 
being the province of enthymeme. The figure of the Diction 
seems to be the source of this fallacy. It is a help towards a 
syllogistic style of Diction to state the sum of many syllogisms 
— ' He saved some — he avenged others — he freed Greece.'* 
Each of these points has been proved from other things; and, 
when they are put together, we have the effect of a fresh 
result 

{b) Another department of the topic consists in Equivoca- 
tion : — as, to say that the mouse is a noble animal, since the 
most august of all rites, that of the Mysteries, is derived from 

' We arc pleaied (not onljr with the ipcakei and hii cntbymemc, but) with 
ourtclvEi >Uo (ifu) Co' our tagacily in antjcipaling lh« conduiion ; (and iheiefoie 
we do not think il luj^erficial). Cope, Ceuim. u jo». 

•tin lufra 

■ ra^ tV Uftr. Here the Faltaciei of Diction aie classified as (i ) npi ri 
rxu«, aiising Trom the fashion or (tyle oT the language used (Cope), (a) wheu a 
canclusion is drawn, wilhoul having been established hy reasoning ; {b] when 
mete smaRness of anlilhcsis is tnade to do duly fot an cmtiynieme ; (i) rapJi τήν 
ίμωκιμίοΜ, depending upon ei)ui vocal ion, or pUy On words (K. C. J.). On the 
clauiRcaiion in Dc Sefh. SI. cp. Cope, Cemm. ii jot, 304. 

* <iiml if> Teit 1•βνμΊιμΛβι ri βντιβτραμμίιιη Kti drrun/i/rui iltta ^olccrat 
ΜύμιιιΐΜ, Vahlen's proposal, approved by SpcDgel and Roemer. 

* Iwkrates, Evagerat, fij-ug. 
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it'. Or, suppose that the encomiast of a dog were to avail 
himself of the constellation so called, or of Pindar's saying 
about Pan — 

'Blest ODC, whom the OIjujiUm c•!! the Git»t Μ«(ΙμτΊ bilUal houd. Ukiif 
«Ufbmiby iBni.'' 

Or one might argue : — * As it is a great disgrace that there 
should be no dog in a house — so it is plain that the dog is 
honourable.' Or — ' Hermes is the most liberal of the gods ; 
for he is the only one, about whom there is such a proverb as 
"Shares in the luck of Hermes!"'• Or 'The gift of speech* (by 
which we express our estimatts) is the best of things, since good 
men are not valued at so much money — they are estetmtd'\ for 
the same words may mean 'worthy to have the gift of speech' 
or 'worthy of esteem.' 

2. Another topic consists in putting tt^ether two separate 3 
statements or dividing a composite statement; — for, since 
things which are not identical often seem so, one should 
represent the fact in whichever way wilt serve best This is 
the ailment of Euthydemos; as, about knowing that there 
is a trireme in the Peirxus: the man knows the two facts 
separately*. Or the argument that he who knows the letters 
knows the word, since the word is the same thing; — or that, 
if twice anything is noxious, the thing by itself cannot be 
wholesome; for it is absurd that two good things should 
make a bad thing. Put thus, the enthymeme is refutative; 
thus, demonstrative* — ' A good thing cannot consist of two 
bad things.' The whole topic lends itself to false reasonings. 

* Polykrates, Ftagm. vi p, lit f, Sauppe. 

> Pindar, Fn^m. gU Chtiit. Pan it the *it$r nurelark, 'the failhful 
guudian, Uking all loimi b]r lum,' of the Great Mother, because hit ilatue uood 
before her temple. Cp. Fragm. 9j, ιΐ lUw, 'A^alfar μΜιτ, nt ^t/irur itimr 
^\mξ, Uarpif /«τ^λαι iwmii, ημΜν Xaftnm μίλ^μΛ Ttfntr, and />£t. Ul 77 
(R. C J.). 

■ HMfSf 'Efvii. Tlieophrutux, Ciar. xia (aavi Jcbb). 

* X^Tor U hi re used in twosenuti — (1) speech, na/w, (t) ibooeht, ot cMtawIe, 
w»/.>(R.C.J.). 

■ A Se /Λ. £1. c se p. 177 t IS, (•! 1 BMotibu• tt λ*γ«, V Μη rtnr 
»Crv ir Uufui rptifta ir XuiMf A•; 'Dojrou, bei<^ in Scil]r, know that Ibcrc 
are iiircmes now in ihe Pcinemi' (sec Copc't CfMm. H jaj (). 

* ArycTul*, it tefulet tbe coclention that the thing ii gaoat liunxlr, Η 
eiUbliihn that contenlioD (R. C. J.). 
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Take, again, the uying of Polykrates' about Thrasybulos, 
that he put down thirty tyrants* — where the speaker uses 
Composition*. Or the passage in the Ortstes of Theodektes, 
which illustrates Division : — 

'Ti« jost ttwt wkoM lUyi hei hutbud'* 
should die: it is just moreover that the son should avenge his 
1401b father: welt, these are the things which have actually been 
done": — (a fallacy,) for, when put together, they perhaps do 
not form a just act. (This might, however, be a Fallacy of 
Defect — as the speaker does not say by whose hand the 
woman should die.) 

4 3. Another topic consists in establishing or destroying a 
statement by indignant assertion*. This is when the speaker, 
without proving the fact, makes much of it ; for it is made to 
appear either that the thing has not been done, when it is the 
defendant who amplifies, or that it has been done, when it is 
the accuser who is passionate. This is not, then, an enthy- 
meme: the hearer wrongly concludes that the act was or was 
not done, though this has not been proved. 

5 4. Another topic is from a Sign^; for here, again, the 
reasoning is not strict. Thus suppose one to say — ' Lovers 
are serviceable to States ; for the love of Harmodios and 
Aristc^eiton overthrew the tyrant Hipparchos.'* Or suppose 
one to say ' Dionysios* is a thief, for he is a bad man.' This, 
of course, is inconclusive, — for a bad man is not always a thief, 
though a thief is always a bad man. 

6 5. Another fallacy is from the Accident — as in the saying 

) Quint. Ill vii6; Sauppe** Or. AU., Fratm., p. tiij. 

* Swppe, p. Ml i. 

' «vrrl^qn "yd^ II ii Inu, in regard (o each of Ιίΐιΐχ men individually, Ihat 
he was ■ membci of « ijovcmment put down by Thiasjrbulof, But Ibc S|>caket 
joint etch of ihoae ihldy to bit 19 colleague), and make* hint represent a ufaratt 
tyranny (R, C. J.). 

* Fragm. j Nauck. 

' »ixt«» [koI] raOra wiwfKtrvk, Spengcl. Roemer. * itvritett, ixi 10. 

' Dt Safk. Ei.c s refen Ihii to the next lopic but one,— where the fallacy li 
due to ' ihe Consequence.' 

* Thuc. VI 54 f ; Plato, Symposium, iSi c> 

* DionyuM, like Sokratet and Koritkot, eliewhere, here means 'anybody' 
(Cope). 
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of Polykrates' about the mice, that they did good service by 
gnawing through the bow-strings*. Or one might argue that 
an invitation to dinner was a great honour, for it was on 
account of not being invited that Achilles was wroth with the 
Greeks at Tenedos•: he was wroth on the ground that he was 
slighted, and the slight consisted in the absence of the 
invitation. 

6. Another fallacy is from the Consequence Thus, in 7 
the Encomium on Paris*, he is said to be high-minded; for, 
scorning the converse of the crowd, he lived alone on Ida. As 
high-minded men are of this character, Paris also might be 
deemed high-minded. Agiiin — because he is finely dressed 
and goes about at night, he is an adulterer ; for these are 
their ways. A like argun-ient is that poor men sing and 
dance in temples, and that exiles can live where they please. 
These are attributes of men reputed prosperous; and so 
people might be thought prosperous for having these attri- 
butes. It is the ' how' that makes the difference; hence this 
fallacy comes also into the topic of Defect. 

7. Another topic is to treat as cause that which is no 8 
cause — on the ground (for example) that one thing has 
happened along with another, or just after it, — the sequel 
being assumed to be the effect. This is a favourite topic with 
men in public life : thus D^mad^s said that the policy of 
Demosthenes had been the cause of all the mischief; for after 

it came the war'. 



' Sauppc, p. Ill J. * Hcrodotui, II 141. 

* Sophoklcs, 'Λχαιύΐ' rdXXoveii p• i6> Nftuck. 

* Polykrates, p, 113, Snuppe; quoted in c. %% Η j, S, it. 

■ Fcacm. 1, p. 318 Sauppe. SpenGcl *Λλ, Why thouM AiUlotl• qwHe Ail 
ctukrge ftgainsi Dcmo&thenn from Dtmalti, when iht tame chuge U inidf bjr • 
rooie illustrioui sjieakcr, Acschincs, id the Speech igainit Klidphfin, | i]4 
(]]0 B.C.)? llcKnsweri: — (1] probably the wordi fur 4ί»ΐ¥ψ γιΐ^ vvf^^f i rMufi•! 
■re the actual worJi of Oeinadci ; (») probably the Jtitlerit wm wrillen before 
33». The pusage of Philip through Phocis (338 B.C.) i* raenlioDcd In II τιίίϊ ι ; 
«nd ihe 'Common Peace' of 33^ U noiiced, it. | iB. SpcBgel would put the 
Hkitiric between jji and 33a. He makes a needle» difficvlty in mssuming that 
the words μ*τ' tnittfi xrh, as applied by Ariitolle, imply that Demottbenet' 
public ociiviiy did not continue after the war. They oaly imply that it had 
began before ihe war (R. C. J.). 
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9 8. Another topic Is Γγοιπ the Defect* of 'when' and 
*how'{ as in th« argument' that Paris had a right to take 
Helen; for the choice was given to her by her father*. Not, 
it may be supposed, for ever, but only in the first instance. 
After the first choice, the father's authority ceases. Or, one 
140a a might argue that to beat free men was outrage. It is not so 
in every case, but only for htm who strikes the first blow. I 

10 9. Again, an apparent syllogism may be derived, as in 
Eristic, from the interchange of the absolute with what is not 
absolute, but only particular: — as, in Dialectic, it may be 
argued that the non-existent is, for the non-existent is non- 
existent; and that the unknowable can be known, for we can 
know about the unknowable that it is unknowable. Thus, in 
Rhetoric also, an apparent enthymeme may be derived from 
the confusion oipartiailar with absolittt probability. A prob- 
ability is «17/ universal — as* Agathon says 

' Pcrhapi one might oil Ihit verjr thmn ■ probabililf — that mui)' improbable 
'ΙΙιίοΕ* thouid hippen lo men.'* 

For that which is against probability (sometimes) happens, 
and so that too which is against probability is probable. And 
if this is so, the improbable will be probable. In fact, however, 
probability is »o/ absolute. Just as in Eristic, it is the omission 
to add in what respect, and tn reference to wfiat, and in what 
way, which makes the trap ; so here it comes from the prob- 

1 1 ability not being absolute but particular. The rhetorical art 
of Korax* is made up of this topic. If a man is not liable to 

* ttipk rV /λλιι^ι*. He hu raid, nbove, (hal « cue Of lialfttn beti>nein|[ to 
Topic (s) mieht be raferted to thit; «o, again, of Topic (6). In Dt Scfh. El. 
e. 5, he tefert To|hc {4) (g do. 6, and also sayi that the Topic rapa r^i AXm^it 
Mift/ be Irealol as xtfk M{w. This illuslnilea the ciudity of Uic whole clasgiA- 
eaiion (R. C. J.K 

■ Polyltrate^ p. is] Rauppe. ■ Eur. /fk. Aul. 66. 

* Does utTtf refei to tutSKtv of to »A ttii\wi } riobnbly the lalter. τιΐχ' t* 
ΜγΜ impliei ihe poet's dissent, which the context perhaps eiplaincd (R. C. J.). 

* Fiacm. 9 Nauck. 

■ 4 Kipanar τΐχηι. Plato, PXadr. p. 173 λ, quotci iKii very alHise of ttxii 
from the τ'χΐ) of Tisias, with Ihe itlutlration of tlic brave man tried for twaiing a 
coward (Thompson, p. 131). There Is piotiabljOii allusion thtrt to Korai — Tirlat 
4 <λλβι irrti ji^ar' w* τνγχίΐΊΐ »1 trWir Xalpti ί»ΛμΛ[ίμίηί. Cp. Spenget's 
rwBTWYli rtxfOr, p. jj (R, C. J.). 
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a chaise — (ΙΓ, for instance, a weak man b charged with assault 
and battery,) you say — ' It is not probable.' If, again, he U 
liable to the charge (as, by being strong), you say — ' It is not 
probable; for it was sure to seem probable.' And so in all 
other cases. Λ man must be either liable or not liable to the 
chaise. In either case there is an apparent probability; but, 

\in the one case, it b an tabst iact) probability' ; in the other, 
lit is not abstract, but, as haPBcien said ^ "particular. This, 

. again, is what is meant by ' making the worse seem the better 
cause,'* and for this reason men justly disapproved* of the 
undertaking of Protagoras'. It is a fallacy — not a readonly 
an apparent probability — and has a place in no art except 
Rhetoric and Eristic. 

XXV. An account has now been given of Enthymemes, 
HcUiodi et I**! 3"<J apparent•. We have next to speak of 
Rfutatii». Refutation. . An artoiment may be refuted^ Jther 
by a jcpunter-syllojyam &.'J?y,.bririgiO£^ objection. As to i 
the counter^syllogism, it can evidently be constructed from the 
same topics. Our syllogisms are taken from popular beliefs ; 
and there are many such beliefs contrary to each other. 

' f1 μί» lUtt, i.t. Ihe ilereiice ituu ihe man did not do it itcauu it was lurt ta 
h* aaftcltd, a aiuito);ous to sajring (hat j( U probable ihal improluble Ιΐιίη^ι will 
happen. We go mcceljr on the general ground Ihat, a* the man wai Hkcif la do 
it. it b likely thai he did not do it, because man's estimate of likelihood it eften 
wrong. In the olhrr case, — when we txf Ihat hii strength make* it likely — 
ihi» is more than Ατλώι «Irii, — it i$ an licit in tht f^ff ttittt —Λ general 
illuitiation applied to ihe farticular ctrcumMances oT ihii case. Moit men who 
commit asiaults are sirong : Ihii man is strong. See Ihe dcBniiioa οΓ «bit im 
I ii 15, where it it said lo be «fowt /χ•* Tfut itaa» wptt t (kti, ύι τί caNXwi 
*fit rt Mojit μίρΜ, When we %»J ' ihe improliable is probable,' the (titt ii so^ 
not in lererence to rt κατί μί^η, to any particular case, bul to that wtuch it itself 
geneml, I'a. the other tlati. This is what he here calb IrXut or nllXw tUii, 
as opposed to rl<J(*t(K. C.J.). 

* 'In Ihe way Ibal hu licca alreadjr ttaled,' i^. ander the omditiee• and 
circumstances briore mentioned (Cope). 

* Ciceio, ffrutui, jo. 

* ilvtxipatww. Cp. Ku(. Mai. 5S0 fi All». IVmA. 884-1104; Plato, Af»l. 
Stcr. 19 B. 

' I'jalo, Pr^ag. 319 A. 

* The rest of the chapter it hchl to be sputiout \vf ProTnior J. Cook Wilsoa 
( Ί\αΛΐ. Oxfimi PJtiM. Sac. 1883-4, P- 4 0• «>M >• oppoicd by SucmiU i> 
Baniaa't Jairr^. alii }8 (. 
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3 The mode οΓ bringing objections — as has lt>een shown in the 
Topici^—Ai fourfold. 

Either the adversary's enthymeme furnishes it from itself; 
or it is taken from an analc^ous case ; or from an op[>osite 
case ; or from previous decisions. 

4 1. As an example of the first case, suppose the enthymeme 
1403 b to argue that love is good. The objection can be brought in 

two ways: either generally, by saying that all want is an evil; 
or particularly, by saying that there would be no such proverb 
as ' Kaunian love/' if there were not some bad loves. 
J 2, As an instance of objection from the opposite, suppose 
the enthymeme to have been — ^"The good man does good to 
all his friends.' We object— 'No, the bad man docs not do 
evil to all his enemies.' 

6 3. It would be an objection from analogy — supposing the 
enthymeme to be that men who have been ill-used always 
hate — to say 'No, men who have been well treated do not 
always feel friendship.'* 

7 4. The Decisions available are those of well-known men*. 
Suppose the adversary's enthymeme to have been, 'We must 
make allowances for drunken men, as they err unwittingly,' 
our objection is — ' Then Pittaltos* is not praiseworthy, or he 
would not have enacted greater penalties for an error com- 
mitted in drunkenness.' 

* Not ibe ipecul (realise of this nunc (wy* Schradn), but the diaUclicBl art 
in general (tee (iirlher in Cope'i Cfmm. ii 313). Taf. vitl 10, p- 157, t|lMk* 
indeed of* rourfold division, but not in the lame sense. There it ii (i] complele 
\irit, (1) wfln t4» ipurOnTa, (j) rpaJ τ-4 ήρωτημ/ιΐΜ, — the /βπα of the Rdveixary'* 
question, (4) *pit rir xpitw. The Teally parallel place it ^ηλΙ. Pr. η Ά, where 
«re have the four in the ten, only that (1) t% iavrsi) has no specific name, and (4) ii 

' ίΐΓβΟΜτΙΙίΐατ (K. C.J.). 

' The incestuous paiuon of Bjrblii for her brother Caunus, Ovid, Md. ix 453. 

■ Λ bad cumptc, because it doct not mark the diflcrencc between the 
frrrovit U TtSi ίμβίβν and tint it τ«0 trmrrhv. The inaloeoui ihing, ri Aful», it 
here another case in which a certain kind of usage doei Dot uniroiml; produce a 
cctlain failing. lU-irealment. it is a^cd, alwap produces hatred : goud-irenl- 
mcnl, it is answered, does not alwajrs produce friendUnest. Take thit instance 1 — 
'Men are always gialeful lo those who help them to pay their dcbli.' Objection: — 
'Men arc not always grateful lo those who defend them when ihey a>e slandered' 
(R.CJ.). 

* Objections founded on authority, on the previous decition of weighty judge*. 

* <X Mytikne (651-5^9 B.C.). Cp. JVi/iri, 11 aU. 
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-χ Enthymemes' are taken from four things ; these are 8 

/^ Probabilities; (2) Examples; (3) In£kltib!c-Signs ; (4) 

They are taken from Probabilities, when they are con- 
cluded from some general rule, real or seeming. Thuy use 
Examples when they proceed by induction' from an analogy 
in one or more cases — the speaker assuming a universal rule, 
and thence reasoning on the particular case. They are Wi-ought 
by the Infallible Signs, when they turn on something neces- 
sarily true ; by the Fallible Signs, when they depend on a 
statement, general or particular, which may or may not be 
true. 

Now, as the Probable is that which happens generally but 
not invariably, tt follows that Enthymemes from Probabilities 
may always be refuted by bringing an objection, though this 9 
objection may be apparent and not always real ; since the 
objector refutes the conclusion, not as being improbable, but 
as being unnecessary. Thus, an unfair advantage may always 10 
be gained by this fallacy, — more easily, however, in defence 
than in accusation. The accuser proves his case by probabili- 
ties. To refute a conclusion as improbable, and to refute it 
as unnecessary, are two different things. A conclusion from 
what generally happens is always open to objection ; else it 
would not be a probability* but a constant and necessary 
truth. Yet, if the conclusion is shown to be unnecessary*, the 
judge fancies that it is not probable, or that he must not con• 
stdcr it as probable ; — 'reasoning falsely, as we said ; for he 
ought not to judge merely on grounds of necessity ; he ought 
to judge also on grounds of probability — this is the meaning 



> IletEsal i» αύτψ τφ i>iyψ τΐατητ, including *<Minpl«t.' 

* Hpengcl (foliawcH by KoemcT) bmckcli Ii iwetuy^, Victoriui thinking that 
ciiher tliesc wonti or (he SA before τον ίμβίοιι miui go. But Spengei yiaeadj 
adds ibm Vicloriui hu shown the wordi It Vvayvy^i to be right, frum /Imi. Λ: 
II ixiv. Every uie οΓ ' eiimple ' impliei an inductive process (R. C. J.). 

* Vfthlen, followed by Uoemer, add! <.ύι i-rl ri τβλΰ καΙ>• to the icntcAC• 
lianslalnl in the text, tiyipir i -κύι Μ ri re\l lal > cIjioi i\X id «at itayitMr. 

* I'or the impouible uianuicript reading ir el<rut VU^, Beiiker iubsliiulei d 
-frwi MS^, while Spengel (foltawed by Roemer] would prefer &* aUrw tiutg, and 

pe ir tiruel Xvtfi. 
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of ' using his best discretion.'* Hence It is not enough If 
the defendant shows that the charge is not necessarily true ; 
he ought to show that it is not probable. This latter thing 
will be achieved, if his objection agrees better with what 

1 1 generally happens. The objection may be of this kind in two 

ways — (i) in respect of the time: (2) in respect of the fact»': — 

1403 a it will be most effective, if it is such In both respects : — for, if 

a majority of instances are on our side', this makes a stronger 

probability, 

II Fallible Signs, again, and the enthymemes which employ 
them, can be refuted, even though the facts are real — as was 
said at the beginning* ; for we see from the Analytics* that no 

13 Fallible Sign can lead to a strictly lexical conclusion. The 

> xplwv, Spengcl prefers ■^«ν. Cp. I xv 5. 

' 4 ry XfiJtv 4 TM' '*ρiyμΛ«^^ Λ Uronger piotMbililj maj reit od either of two 
ponndi. 

I. Firil iHlirprttaiUm: — (1) >ψ xpAi^i-'freqiieiicr' (Victorias); » majority 
tfinttanca majr be againil our opponent. (1) Totr «^γμα^ιτ. The nuijoritjr of 
■pparenlljr timiUr inauncet may be on hi* side ; but there may be somethinf; in 
the Ipecial fact» of this ease which distlnguiilies it froni these cases• (How can 
this be called μάΧλβ* ta it\ τί τβλιί?) The superior probability will be most 
firmly established if itik argumenls (ire on our side; i•/. if we can show (1) that 
ihc thing Htuallji happen• u we lay, not ai he says; (1) that the special circum- 
stances of the case are against his siory, 

Π. Stctitd iHierfrttalioH. The adversary nuke* a statement of facts. 
Suppose ! cannot dispute his facts ; ! may, however, be able to show that, at lit 
tint to which he refers, some conditions were present, which altered the ugnifi• 
cance of these facts. Thus, he says; Ί am accused of being lukewarm in the 
cause of the democracy ; but, five year* ngo, I subscribed three talents for the 
public defence•' This may be quite true ; (he wfayiiara may be as he slates them, 
But I may be able lo show thai, et that lims, (hrcc talents was a very small sum, 
though, now that Ihc State has been impoverished, it seems a large sum. This 
wouM be refuting his argument τψ Jtf^V — 'hy a consideration of the time.' Cp. 
the 5th lojHC in c. xxiii, it roC rir χρίτβτ rxeiriv. This U my own view. The 
clause tl yap τΑ «Xtantnt efrwt refera to tbi κράγμαίο•. IF it can be shown, not 
only that (he limt aOecta his case, l>u( (hat experience it agunsl hii account of 
the facts, so much (he belter. 

III. Cope (InlrtJ, p. 174) unders(ands τψ XP^f of 'he (ime which the 
qieaker assigns to the facts alleged by (he adversary. The adversary says — this 
Of (hat happened in 1871. 1 may dispute the facts, or I may admit them, but 
icfer (hem to 1871. — 'He (irrmvn vf-ii rir xfinr in Ttf. viii 10, p. 161 a 10, 
means merely 'an objection (o gain time.' (R. C, J•) 

* il γ1^ t4 rXufata eOrtit. Roemer, following (he tcMiun and Victorius, 
prints ilyifri, <τλ(ΐΗ »!> TXtariiit efrui, aiin] 13. 

* I il iS. * II 17. 
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mode of solution which applies to Probabilities applies also to 
enthymemes of Example. If we have one* contrary instance, 
the conclusion is refuted as being unnecessary, though a 
majority of instances or the ordinary course of things is 
against us. If the majority of instances and the ordinary 
course of things are against us, we must contend that the 
present case is unlike, or has conditions which are unlike, or 
at. least presents some diflcrence. 

Infallible Signs, and the Enthymemes taken from them, 14 
will not admit of refutation on the ground that the reasoning 
is not strict; — this, again, we see from the Analytici\ It 
remains to show that the alleged fact does not exist. If it 
is shown that it does exist, and that it is an Infallible Sign, 
then there is no further possibility of refutation ; for this 
amounts to a manifest demonstration. 

xxvi. Amplification and Depreciation do not constitute 
suppiamcn• mcrcly an elementary form of enthymeme ; (by 
uryttuiciimi. «elementary form' I mean the same thing as a 
'commonplace'' — that being an'elementary form 'or a 'common- 
place,' under which several enthymemes fall.) Ampli6cation 
and Depreciation are tfithymmits' — tending to show that a 
thing is great or small ; just as there are enthymemes to show 
that a thing is good or bad, just or unju£,t,or the like — in short, « 
that it is any of those things with which syllogisms and enthy- 
memes are concerned. If these several enthymemes are not 
commonplaces of enthymemes, neither are Amplification and 
Depreciation. 

Nor are Destructive Enthymemes a different species from 3 
Constructive*. Evidently we refute a conclusion by a Demon- 
stration or by an Objection; and what we demonstrate' is the 

' Ixwuf* <fv> η Vahlcn, Kocmcr. The puncliution οΓ the r««t of the 
KniKnce is thai of Vahlen uid Spengcl, which ii adopted bjr Cope and Roemci. 
' 1117. 
■ ίΐ'9νμ-^μΛτΛ, omiUcd ία Qnc MS, and by Muielui, Spcnsct, and Rocmcr. 

* Αλλο TUr ιατι^ίΗΜττκΔι• omitted in (he Patii mi and the old Lalta 
tiaDkUlioii, and brackeltd by Spengcl and Rocmer. 

* IjTaviii'li'i'siw'•' : irtawiilnueai, luppoiled by the Kholiail and the Latin 
(tanilation, ii prcfciied by SpeD|>d. 
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opposite of that conclusion. Thus, if the adversary showed 
that the thing 4iu happened, we show that it has mo/ happened ; 
or vice versa. This, then, cannot be the difference. The. 
same instruments arc used on both sides : enthymennes are 

4 brought to show that the thing is or is not. As to the 
Objection, it is not an enthymeme'; as we said in the Topics*, 
it means, stating some popular principle from which it shall 
appear that the adversary has not reasoned strictly or has 
made a false assumption. 

5 There are three departments of Rhetoi:ical inquiry. This 
may be taken as a sufficient account of Examples, Maxims, 
Enthymemes, and generally of the Inventive province — of the 

1403 b way to find arguments and the way to refute them. It remains 
to discuss Diction and Arrangement*. 



Appendix on Bcx>k II, Chapter XIX. 

On 'Topics' in Aristotle's Rhetoric. 
The Enthymeme is a syllogism from likelihoods and signs, \ 
that is, from general statements and from particular statements, 1 
in regard to such contingent things as human action can f 
influence. ' 

These general and these particular statements are drawn 
chiefly from a store of popular knowledge which 
the rhetorician must possess. This store of 
popular knowledge is divided into departments corresponding 

' \ikf trtreeit irX, j4n. /V. II 17, 'An objection is a pri^osilion opposed 
to ft pfOpoiitMn, but dillering frotn > projkuilion In ihat it majr be particular {M 
jUpain), wheiew a ρτοροιίιίοη either cnnnol be particular al all, or at least not in 
gtlfmil tjUogisaa' (R. C. ].). 

* Thit foliowt from Te/. Vlll te, p. 157, Ihouch it it not expressly said there 
(R.C.J.). 

■SS• iriiUtliTfU—UW^tatTaiiui. Spengel thinks that Amiotle wrote rifil 
μίρ tbr να^Ιιι>>ιιίτυ•' irX. — tl^ffiw T*ravra, antl that XDnrir ii—yiiti•», the Usl 
clause in this Book, is a falie addiiioa; for (i) it is conlrary tu his usage to place 
tlf^tv TtfaCra in the protasis, antl (1) he has nowhere pioiniscd tu treat Ufii 
and TUiu. In 11 iviii j, rt Xstrik KfotStrrtt may refer to the «Ivrtit only ; and ή /f 
ifxfp nftSiea may mean 'the purpose to treat Ihem' (H. C. ].). Vahlen would 
even omit the words «at SKut rwr rtfi τήτ Jul*<uar (see funher in Copu's Ctmnt. 
U 333 ()■ 
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to the departments fXscUnHfie knowledge, the most important 
of these beti% the Ethical and Poli'JcaL Each of these de• 
partiiiMits of the rhetorician's knowledge nuisL-be,.stocked 
with a certain number of facts and juOpositions available as 
premisses in argument These facts, relative^ to difffcrent 
special branches of knowledge, are called clZ^ or more 
strictly τότοι τΰν ctSwc ; also, tSuu τ/Μτάνης — * propositions 
peculiar to this or that subject' (ll xxii t ; I U 22). 

But, besides this classification of the maUriaU of the 
It. .4m. enthymeme, it will help the memory to have 

**"''^'*- also a rough classification of the Jorms in which 
the enthymeme can be builL 

To supply this. Aristotle enumerates in II xxiii twenty-eight 
such forms. These arc, in the proper sense, tovm tmf Μνμψ- 
μάτΜν. The word tmtoc means iAg place in which a thing is 
to be looked for in the memory. The propositions about 
special subjects are Γ£ιαι iwoi — places in the memoiy where 
special matertals for the enthymeme are to be looked for. 
The τόΐΓΐΗ τΰν ίι^νμψιμάτ»¥ are places in the memory where 
certain forms or types of enthymcmatical ailment are to be 
looked for ; — genera or classes of enthymemcs. 

Further, besides these special materials and these forms, 
III. Tb• sre there any general notions with which all 

»Mt f««.. Rhetoric and all Dialectic necessarily deals, and 

towards dealing with which the rhetorician ought to have 
some formulas ready? 

Aristotle answers that there arc four such general notions. 
( 1 ) A speaker may wish to argue that a. thing «τη μΙΗ h^ t rltMiip>hlf, 
if only it was possible; but it is impossible. It will be a 
help to him if he has fixed in his memory some general 
grounds on which anything may be ar^ed to be possible 
or impossible: — if there is in his mind, a place, a region 
of arguments about the possible or impossible. This then 
is our first universal topic — the topic of the possible or 
impossible. (2) Next, a speaker may wish to contend that a 
certain tiling Aai happened or wiU happen. He should be 
prepared with some general principles by which the proba- 
bility in each case may be measured. The second univnsal 
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topic Is that οΓ fact past and fact future, (3) Agajn. he may 
wish to_argtie that though ihit is good, l/tat is better ;( 
though Mw is strdil^Tiirr^Trtnjnger: He ought therefore 
to hav e s eri ne pr inciplw of e ompSrison : there should be in hiS' 
mind a place, a topic, of degret. Here (in c. xix 26 f) Aristotle i 
explains that, if the rhetorician knows what is a good and 
a greater good, or is just and more just, what is noble and 
more nobU, he will practically be sufficiently armed. There 
is no practical use in his studying the abstract principles of a 
comparative estimate as such. 

Lastly {4) the speaker may have to show that this is a great 
deed, a great man, a small deed, a smalt man : he may want to 
magnify, or to lower, depreciate. - The foucthjopi^ is th at of 
amplififafinn anij 4fptwinfi"n ; or more correctly, of great 
and small. For in c. χχνί {ad init.) he says that ai}|eii> καΐ 
μαονν is not the tofic merely of an enthymeme ; not merely 
one of those moulds into which an enthymeme may be cast ; 
but is itself an enthymeme. To amplify — to dcprcclate^are 
enthymemcs to show that a thing is great or small; just as 
there are other enthymemes to show that a man is good or bad, 
just or unjust. We do not call the proving of a man to be 
just or unjust a separate class of enthymeme : the class of the 
enthymeme depends on the ai^uments used to prove the man 
just or unjust No more, then, can we say that the proving 
of a thing to be great or small is in itself a separate class of 
enthymeme. It is an enthymeme which may be built on any 
argument, but which always deals with the general conception 
of great and small. Now, as the rhetorician deals not with 
abstract greatness, but with great good, great justice, great 
honour, it is no more necessary in this case, than in the case of 
μάλλον and ίττον, to have abstract principles. Knowing what 
is a good, we shall know what is a great good. 

Thus, then, of the four kowm τόπο*, it is only two— the 
possible and impossible, fact past or future — which need 
special treatment in a rhetorical treatise. The other two 
are worth mentioning, because they serve to remind the 
rhetorician of two general ways in which his special know- 
ledge may be used (R.C.J.). 

DolizodbyGoOgle 



BOOK III 

i. There are three subjects of rhetorical inquiry,— first,» 14036 
regards the sources of the proofs,— secondly, as regards the 
style, — thirdly, as to the order in which the parts of the speech 
are to be placed. We have spoken of the proofs, and of their 
several sources, showing that these are three in number*, — 
showing, too, of what kind they are, and why their number is ^ 
not larger, — viz. because a!! men are persuaded either by some . 
ulTcction of their own minds, when they are the judges, or by 
conceiving the speakers to be of a certain character, or by a 
demonstration. 

Enthymemes, also, have been spoken of, and the sources 
from which they must be provided, — these being, on the one 
hand, the special commonplaces of enthymemes, on the other, 
/ the general commonplaces*. 

I We have next to speak of Diction; for it is not enough to *. 

\\ Dkiisn, or know wluU we are to say ; — we must say it in the 

Λ siyi*. right way : — this contributes much toward detw- 

1 mining the character of the speech. The first subject of our 5 

inquiry was naturally that which comes first in nature — as 

to the means by which persuasiveness shall be given to our 

facts. The second question ts how to dispose these in language; 

the third is one of tlie greatest importance, but one, with 

which it has not yet been attempted to deal — ^ 
*""' regarding the art of delivery. It was long before '^ 

this art was applied even to tragic or epic recitation ; for the 
earliest poets used to act their own tragedies. Now it is 
_ that del ivery concerns rhetoric, just as it concerns 

' I ii J. "Βοοίι» I and II• 
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poetiy ; and rfisw writers — Glaukon of Teds among the rest — 

4 have treated ftr-The art of Delivery' is concerned with the 
voice : it is the art of knowing how to use it for the expression 
of each feeling ; of knowing, for instance, when it should be 
loud, low, or moderate ; of mani^ing its pitch, shrill, deep, or 
middle ; — and of adapting the rhythm to the subject These 
are the three things, which speakers have in view,=iKolums, 
harmony. a pd-iJiyjhjn. The honours of dramatic contests fall, 
as a rule, to the actors ; and, just as, on the stage, the actors 
are at present of more importance than the poets, so it is, 
owing to the vices of society* in the contests of civil life. 

5 The rules of delivery have not yet been reduced to an art — 
indeed, the art of Diction itself was of late development ; and, 

1404 a properly viewed, the subject is thought vulgar. As, however, 
the whole discipline of rhetoric aims at appearance, we must 
give our attention to this subject, considered as necessary, not 
as desirable in itself i for, strictly speaking, our sole aim in our 
language should be to give neither pain nor pleasure ; our 
facts ought to be our sole weapons, making everything super• 
fluous which is outside the proof \ owing to the infirmities of 
the hearer, however, style, as we have said, can do much. 

6 (At the same time, style has necessarily a certain smalt value 
in every kind of exposition ; the mode of expression chosen 
makes some difference to the clearness, — not such a very great 
difference, however ; it is all imagination and relative to the 
hearer ; thus, no teacher commends geometry by graces of 
style.) 

7 When the Art of Delivery comes to us, it will perform the 
function of the actor's art ; hitherto, but slight progress has 
been made towards treating it, as by Thrasymachos in his 
work on Pathos*. T he drama tic fac ulty is a gift of nature 
«^lejLjhan of Art ; but Diction is in the province of art. 
Hence those who are strong in diction gain honours in their 
turn, just as do speakers who excel in delivery ; for speeches 
of the literary class are stronger in diction than in thought. 

' Or, 'owing to the defecli {or diprKvhy) of our polilical coiulilullont.' 
* Stuppe, Or, All. Ill p. 164, 41 Spengel, Atiium Striflfni, p• 9] t. 
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I The first improvement in style was naturally made by the 8 
poets; for v w irf1a .a je in atnιmeIltl• irf■ imit a t l eil•. and the voice 
is the most imitative of all our organs. Thus the arts of 
recitation, the art of acting, and more besides, were formed. 
And, as the poets seemed to have won their present reputation*, 9 
even when their thoughts were poor, by force of their style, the 
first prose style was led to become poetical*, like that of 
Gorgias*. To this day, indeed, the mass of the uneducated 
think that such persons are the finest talkers. It is not so, 
however ; the diction of prose and the diction of poetry are 
distinct. This appears from what is happening now : the 
writers of tragedies are themselves modifying their style; and, 
just as they passed from tetrameter to iambic, because the 
iambic measure is, of all, the most like conversation, so they 
have discarded all those words which violate the ordinary 
idiom, but which the earlier writers used for ornament*, and 
which to this day the writers of hexameters so use•. It is 
absurd, then, to imitate those who have themselves dropped 
the fashion ; and it becomes plain that we need not enter 10 
minutely into the whole question of style, but need, discuss 
only that style of which we are speaking. Theotlieistylieh^s 
been treated in the Poetici, 1 : ; - i ■ ' 

ii. These points, then, may be taken' as discussed. One ^^fiA^ 

vi rtue o f Qi'-^i^Fl may '^"' '*' '^■■"' "* ^''^ I'1fjiii^«« 

Thisappcars from the-iact that, if our language 
is-iiot expr ess our -meaning, it willnot do its work. Again, 
ApprepriMc- dictlon ought to bc neither low nor too dignified, 
"•"■ but suit able to the s ubject. (The diction of poetry ,/ 

could hardly be called 'low,' yet it is not suitable to prose.)*' 
Diction is made clear by nouns and verbs used in their proper a 

> Ti)r U tUv Parii MS, T^tft T)|r f^av olheT uss; τφΊί dJupprovcd bf 
Spent'cl and bracketed by Rocmsr. 

' *']'hc language {at |iiose] fiiit took a jwctical colour' (Cope). 

' Siwiigel, An. Scr. p. 6y. 

* oil S' oJ upCn^ ίιϊβμβυ» : oti bI Tftrtfiut *τλ, the Scholiait and Speneel: 
all |3']>l «^« kt\, Hocmcr. iψιUattr ii bracketed bjr Twining, Spengel, Bckker 
«t. 3, anilUoemLri but relained bj Valilcn, anil by Bywatei, /«<»■■•/ ^ΛίΛΑϊ»', 
«li73r. «e. i»-U. 
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sense; it Is raised and adorned by words of the other classes 
mentioned in the PoeticsK Deviation from the ordinary 
idiom makes diction more impressive ; for, as men are 
difTerently impressed by foreigners and by their fellow- 

3 citizens, so are they alTected by styles. Hence we ough t 
to give a foreign air to our language; for men admire 
what is far from theiu, and What l5~ admired is pleasant. 
In the case of mtlrical composition there are many things 
which produce this effect, and which are in place i/iere; for 
the things and persons concerned are more out of the common. 
In progie the opportunities are much fewer, the subject-matter 
being humbler. Even in poetry, if fine language were used by 
a slave, or by a very young man, or about mere trifles, it would 
be somewhat unbecoming ; even in poetry, there is a sliding 

4 scale of propriety. We must dJ^uise our art, then, and seem 
to speak naturally, not artificially; the natural is pcrsui^rie, 
the artificial is the reverse ; for men are prejudiced against it, 
as against an insidious design, just as they are suspicious of 
doctored wines. The difference is the same as between the 
voice of Theodoros' and that of other actors ; kis voice seems 

5 to belong to tlie speaker, — t/uifs, to other men. A successful 
illusion is wrought, when the composer picks his words from 
the languageof daily life; this is what Euripides does, and first 
hinted the way to do". 

Language is composed of nouns and verbs, — nouns being 
of the various classes which have been examined in the Poetics*. 
Strange words, compound words, words coined for the occasion, / 
should be used sparingly and rarely: — where, we will say by i' 
and by•. The reason of this has been given already;— the 

6 effect is 'too odd to be fitting. Accepted tcrms^. proper .terms, 
and metaphors, are alone available for the diction of prose. 
Inis appears from the fact that all men confine themselves to 
these : all men- in talking use metaphors, and the accepted or 

* A celcbiwlcd (r*i£k adoi, menlioDcd in Pel, 1336 i iS, >iiil in Uem. D* 
Λ /j. Zv.|174■ 
* He 'gave ui Ihc earliesl glimpse of lhi> kind of writing* (Co|>e)) cp. Coiie't 

lHlr*J. 184 note 1. 

* c ui, * G, iii and vii. 
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proper terms for thingfs ; so it is plain that, if the composer is 
skilful, the foreif^ air wilt be given, the art may be concealed, 
and he will be clear. And this, we saw, is the excellence of 
rhetorical language. Equivocal terms are the class of words 7 
most useful to the sophist, for it is with the help of these that 
he juggles; synonyms are most useful to the poet. By 1405a 
synonyms in ordinary use I mean, for Instance, 'to go ' and 
'to walk': — these are at once accepted and synonymous 
terms'. 

The nature of each of these kinds of words, — the number 
of sorts of metaphor,— and the supre me import- 
''' "' ance of metaphor t^iUi ίη.-^ϊδΚίΟΕ-ΑώΓΐίΓρΐ^. 

have been explained, as wc said, in the Poelics\ In prose the 8 
greater pains ought to be taken about'^metaphor, inasmuch 
as^rose depends on fewer resources than verse. [Clearness, 
pleasure, and distinction, are given in the highest aegree by ^ 
metaphorMand the art of metaphor cannot be taught'.' Our 9 
metaphors, tike our epithets, should be suitable. This will 
result from a certain proportion ; if this is lost, the effect will 
be unbecoming, since the contrast between opposites is strongest 
when they are put side by side. As a crimson cloak suits a 
young man, what (we must inquire) suits an old man ? The 
same dress will not suit him. If we wish to adorn, we must 10 
take our metaphor from something belter in the same class of 
tilings ; if to depreciate, from something worse. Thus (oppo- 
sites being in the same class) it would be an example of this 
to say that the beggar ' prays ' or that the man who prays 
' begs ' ; as both are forms of asking. So Iphikratcs said that 
Kallias was a 'begging priest,' not a 'torch-bearer'*; and 
Kallias replied that he must be uninitiated, or he would not call 
him a 'begging priest,' but a 'torch-bearer'*: both are con- 

' I 7, ' AristolPlit qjidera cue videntur, ted forluM ex BmplioM eiemplari 
huk loco adniYi suni' (Koemcr, Pratf. Ixxx). * c. xxi, xiii. 

' Lit. 'it is impoisilile lo acquire il from anyone else'; Patl. iiii 9, 'Tbi* 
aluDC caniieit be impsricd bjr another; it ii a mark of genius, — (or 10 nakt good 
niclaphors implic!, an eye for resi.'mb)ancei * (Butcher). 

* i\K' eiJ ΐιιΐβΐχ», bracketed by Diels and Roemer• 

* Λ hereditary offiee of high distinction, in connexion with the Eltutinia, here 
dcKribcd as held by Kalliai, the third at ihat name, «hi too o( the (bird 
Hipponikoi. IphikratM b the leir-madc nan of Jfitf. I ix 31. 
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cemed with a god, but one Is a title of honour, the other of 
dishonour. Some people call actors ' creatures of Dionysos,' 
but they call themselves 'artists.'' Both terms are metaphors, 
the one calumnious, the other complimentary. Again, pirates 
nowadays call themselves ' purveyors.' So we may speak of 
the wrong-doer as ' making a mistake,' or the erring man as 
' guilty of a wrong.' We may say that the thief has merely 
' taken,' or that he has ' plundered.' The expression in the 
Tfilephos of Euripides— 

'Kuling Ihe oar. 
And, luiviiig landed on Ihe Mysian coaxl,',..* 

is unsuitable, because the word * to rule ' is above the dignity 

tt of the subject ; so no illusion is produced. Tliere is another 

fault, which may arise from the form of a word, when the 

sound which this symbolises is not pleasant. Thus Dionysios 

' the brazen'' in his elegiacs calls poetry the 'scrcamofKalliopS,'* 

both I>eing sounds; the metaphor from inarticulate sounds, how- 

n ever, is unworthy. ^ΛΚ^ϊη, the metaphors, by which we give 

^ names to nameless things, must not be far-fetched, but drawn 

from things so kindred, and so similar, that the affinity appears 

1405 b at first sight! as in the well-known riddle^ 

*I Mw Λ maa who had glued brooie lo a man with fire.'* 
The Operation has no name ; but, both processes being applica- 
tions, he has called the application of the cupping-instrument 
a 'glueing.' As a general rule, good riddles supply good 
metaphors ; for metaphors are in the nature of riddles, and so 

* The Icnn ii so used bjr Dem> D* Fall. Leg. iis. Au>iwtuiAhii«i became 
proverbial, ai in Diogenes Lacrtiui, χ ^tB ; Athcnicnt, 538 W\ and AlliiphroD, 
iii 48. 

■ The next line was frpaivarfriit ToXifJy /Ιραχίαη, 'was sorely wounded 
by a focman's arm ' ; Fragm. 705 Nauck. 

' Λ poet and iheloiician of Ihe early part of Ihe lirih cmlury, who was called 
'ihe braiea' from his hnving been ihe Γιπι Ιο luggesl Ihe use of broiiie muney at 

* Fragm. 7 Be^k, P. L. G. ed. 4. 

* The neil line is preserved by Atheiums, 451 C, efrw «vyiiXXut uVn 
βύψβΛμΛ vMnr, 'I aaw a man who welded brau wiih flame upon his fellow, so 
closely as 10 bric^ the blood together.' The riddle is ascribed by Plutarch la 
Cleobulioa or Eumilii; cp. Bergk, P. L. C, Peiiat Elig. «ϋ. 
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of course th«, metaphors are happy. Also, metaphors should 13 
be taken from beautiful things : — the beauty or ugliness of a 
word consisting, as Likymnios' says, either in the sound or in 
the sense. There is yet a third consideration, which answers 
the sophistic ai^ument. Bryson' said that there could be no 
such thing as foul language, if the ineaning is the same, whether 
we use this or that term. This is false. One term may be 
more appropriate than another, more in the image of our 
thought, better suited to set it before the eyes. Again, this 
term and that term do not describe the thing in the same 
aspect — and so, on this ground also, one of them must be 
regarded as fairer or fouler than another. Both words denote 
the fair or foul things, but not qua fair or foul ; or, if so, yet 
in difTerent degrees. Our metaphors must be taken from this 
quarter, — from things beautiful in sound or in significance,— 
beautiful to the eye, or to some other sense. It makes a 
diPTerence whether we say, for instance, ' rosy-fingered mom,'' 
or 'crimson-fingered.'or worse still, 'red-fingered.' In using 14 
epithets, too, we may characterise an object either from its 
mean or base side, as, Orestes, the matricide' or from its 
better side, as, ' avenger of his father.'' Thus Simdnides, when 
the winner of the mule-race* offered him a small fee, declined 
to write, on the ground that he did not like to write about 
half-asses. But, when the pay was made enough, he wrote — 
'Hail, daaghten of wind-twift tteedsl'* 

(yet they were the daughters of the asses too). Then, without 15 

> Λ pupil οΓ Goreiai, piolwbljr identical with Likymniot, the dilhrtambic 
poet of Chios (c. 11 \ ]). Hit Arl of Rhetoric ii menlioned below. In c. 13 f 5. 
Cp. Pliio'a FhaJmi, 161 C ; Blaii, Die Allittht BiriitamkrU, i 83 Γ, ed. i. 

• Λ sophiil of Ilernkleii In Ponluii cp. Cope \a Jaumal if CI. and Satrti 
Phitel. Ii 143 and Nilorp in Pnuly-Wiuowa. 

• //. I 477 etc. 

• Eur. OtitUt, IS87 f!— 

Mtntlaus. h μ^τραφίιιτιι fwl φίιιψ wfiattt finer, 
Orisfei, i rar^it ίμίι-τνρ, in ti τροΜ^ικΛί βαηίν. 
' Ansxilu οΓ Khfcium and Zanklf, who died In 476 B.C. ; ϋιβΜΐΒβοΤ ihe 
victor is preserved by llfraklcides Poniicui. /W. ij. SimQnidct died ia 467, and 
(he race with the Chariot drawn by mules, founded in joo B.C•, wu aboliihed in 
444- Cp. Benlley's Din. ufem Pialarh, ij6 (198 WagtieT). 

• Fraem. 7 Bcrgk. 
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chanfifing one's word, one may extenuate it*. This extenuation 
consists in making less either of the evil or of the good : as 
Aristophanes in the BabyhniaHS* jokingly uses ' coinlet * for 
' coin,' * cloaklct ' for ' cloak,' ' gibelet * for ' gibe,' — ' plaguelet ' 
&c. — Both in metaphors and in epithets, however, we must be 
cautious and observe the mean. 

iii. Frigidities of style have four sources. First, compound 
words. Thus Lykophron* speaks of the ' many• 
■ fi?!? "' /"«'' heaven (above) the high-ptaked earth' ;— 

CompMind g^d the ' tmrrovi-ckanntlled shore,'• Gorgias 

spoke of 'the beggar-pott* flatterer'; 'forsworn 
1406 a or ultra-veracious! Alkidamas' has — ' the soul filling with 
passion, and the face \xcomii\gflame-hued' ; ' he thought that 
their zeal would ^irowe doom-fraught' ; he describes ' the per- 
suasiveness of his speech' as ' end-fulfilling'' ; and 'the floor of 
the sea' as 'dark-hued,' All these phrases seem poetical, 
because they are composite, 

* Similsrij Spcngel (who doubti the genuinencsi of ri *M), 'ut epilhetU rein 
nuoiem vcl minoiem reddere licel, tic verb* Ipw eileniiiri pnssunt.' Thl» 
impliei Ihtt ri αντί is the accuialive aAcr irwtmtfitntm. In Liddell and Scott, 
however, the verb \t regarded lU intraiuilive : — 'to um diminutives' ; and Cope'i 
paraphiue ii ai followtt— 'Further the ume thing ma/ be effected (b« by 
epilheli ID tiie way of elevation or depreciation) by dirainutivia,' Hi, ' Diminulivca 
aie, o> amount to, much the saine thing ait epitheli.' Diininutivei arc only t, 
special variety of epithets. 

, * Fri^in. 90 Kock. 

■ Th« rhciorician wiil sophist. Stveral of the following phnues may hava 
eon• from a panegyric on Theseus and other Athenian heroei. 

* Λ reference either to the Hellespont, or to the narrow path running along 
the Scironian clilfs in Megaia. Cp. Dlass Alt. Bir. ii 135, and Cope's Ctmm. 
Ui37- 

* or 'be^ar-witted' (Cope). 

■ Alkidama), % rhetorician and lophlu of the fourth century, who was a pupil 
«f Gorgiai. He I1 the lepiited author of two eitant declamations. The lirst of 
the«e, ΟηΜ/.5>/Λύ/ι, argues in favour of «n aptitude f<w extemporaneous diM:ourie, 
a* Goniruted with the elalioiately written compositions of IsoJirate». The second 
purport! to be • speech of Odysseus attackine Palamedes. end is less likely to be 
hi( genuine work. Aristotle's quotations apparently come from a lost work in 
praise of philosophy and culture, aod from a discourse on the Odyiity. See 
Vahlen, S. Bir. of the Vienna Acad. iS6j, 491-5*8 : UIui, All. Btr, ϋ {iSyt) 
345 f; and Briotka, in Piuly-Wissowa. 

' Shakespeire't ' thought- executing•' 
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This Is one source οΓ frigidity. Another is the use of 1 
AKhaic or Strange words. Thus, with Lykophron, Xerxes 
nn ward*. jg j ' mammoth man,* Skiron a 'fell wight'; 
Alkidamas offers a ' playful theme '■ to poetry, and speaks of 
the ' distraughtness of a man's nature ' — ' whetted with the 
untempered anger of his thought' 

A third cause is the use of lengthy, unsuitable or frequent j 
iBoidina» epithets. In poetry it is f.tting to say 'ivhitt 
spithct•. milk'*; but in prose such epithets are cither 

somewhat unsuitable, or, when too abundant, they betray 
the trick, and make it clear that this is poetry. It is right 
enough to use some epithets : they relieve the monotony, and 
give an air of distinction to our style; but we should aim at 
^a mean, for too much art does more harm than utter careless- 
I ness: the latter is"norgbod7l)urthF oth'grl5~ tJ 05i ti v e l yBaaT 
i This is why Alkidamas seems frigid ; his epithets are not the 
' mere seasoning but the actual meat, so thickly packed and 
over-grown and obtrusive' are they. It is not ' sweat ' but ' the 
damp sweat' ; not 'to the Isthmian games' but 'to the jfl/r>«« 
festival of the Isthmian games.' It is not ' the laws,' but 
'those laws which are the kings of tlte state'; not 'with a 
rush,' but 'with the impulse rushing from his soul.' He 
does not say 'having taken to himself a school of the 
Muses," but 'to Natures school of the Muses'; (he speaks 
oO the solicitude of his soul us ' snllen-visnged' ; (he says) 
not, ' the winner of favour,' but ' the winner of multi' 
tudinous favour,* Again — ' dispenser of pleasure to the 
hearers ' ; ' he hid it (not among branches, but) among the 
branches of the wood! ' He veiled ' — not his body, but — ' the 
shame of his body.' He calls the soul's desire ' mirror-like '— 
(this being a compound word, as well as an epithet, so that we 
get poetry) ; and, in the same way, the excess of his depravity 
as 'abnormal.'* Hence, by using poetic language, they 
make their style absurd and frigid owing to the impropriety, 

' ίθνρμΛ '» toy,' or 'playful >nd iporlive theme,' « 'bagalelte': pirt of 
the quolalion below in § 4. 

» t.g. Jl. i- 434. 

* ivtS^Ms, 'glaring' J twXUiKut, proposed by Bemayt, i* tpproved byVthlea 
■ml Roemer. * Or 'exotic* 

L ,i,i<,j;,.,Googlc 
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— and obscure, owing to the wordiness ; for, when the speaker 
jireiterates what is already understood, he overclouds and 
(Darkens the sense. People generally use compound words, 
when there is no name for a thing, and when the compound 
I» easy, — as ' pastifne' ; but, if this is carried too far, it becomes 
:406b distinctly poetical. Thus, compound woids-itfft-tnost useful 
to writers of dithyrambs,.— the dithyramb being sonorous ; — 
rare words to epic poetry, since the rarity has grandeur and 
boldness ; metaphor, to iambic verse, — iambic verse being, as 
we have said, the present metre of tragedy'. 
4 The fourth and last source of frigidity is metaphor. Meta- 
phors, too, may be unsuitable, either from their 
■ sp on. absurdity (comic poets have their metaphors), or 
from an excess of tragic grandeur : — they are obscure, when 
they are far-fetched. Thus Goi^Jas spoke of events being 
' fresh, with the blood in them still ' ; ' you sowed this shame- 
ful seed, and have reaped this evil harvest.' This is too 
poetical. Again, Alkidamas calls philosophy ' a fort planted 
on the domain of the laws,' and the Odyssey ' a fair mirror of 
human life.* He speaks of 'offering no such playful theme' 
to poetry.' All these phrases fail to be winning, for the 
reasons just given. The address of Gorgias to the swallow, 
which had polluted his head in its flight, is a masterpiece of 
the tragic style. ' Nay,' he said, ' this is unseemly, Philomtlla.' 
The act would not have been unbecoming in a bird, but was 
unbecoming in a girl. It was a judicious reproach, then, to 
call her what she was, and not what she is. 

iv. The Simile, too, is a metaphor; the difference is but 

small. Wheiv-^he poet says of Achilles, 'He 

" "■ sprangon th^^mlikealion/'thisisasimile. When 

he says ' The lion sprang on them,' this is a metaphor ; for, as 

both the animals are brave, he has transferred the name of 

t ' lion ' to Achilles. The simile, too, is available in prose ; 

rarely, however, as it is poetical. Similes must be used like 

metaphors ; for they an metaphors, differing in the point 

stated. 

* iW U X'wr iwifouair. Cp. /HiJ nK 164, ifTe Uw* tJi. 
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The foUowiiifr are examples of similes. Androtlon said of j 
Idrieus* that he was 'like curs which have been unchained — 
they rush on one, and bite ; — and so Idrieus, freed from his 
bonds. Is savi^e.' Theodamas said that * Archidimos was 
like Euxenos, — without his knowledge of geometry,* — and, 
vice versa, Euxenos will be 'an Archid&mos, who knows 
geometry.'• In Plato's Republic*, those who strip the dead ■ 
are compared to 'curs who bite the stones, while they do not 
touch the thrower ' ; the people are likened to ' the captain of 
a ship, who is strong but a little deaf * ; the verses of poets to 
' persons, who have bloom, without beauty '* ; these seem 
difterent, when their prime is passed, and similarly with 
verses, when resolved into prose. Periklcs said of the 1407* 
Samians* that they were 'like children who took the sop, but 
cried ' ; and of the Bceottans, that they were ' like oaks ; for 
an oak is shattered by an oak, so are the Bccotians by their 
wars with each other.' Demosthenes' compared the people to 
' sea-sick voyagers ' ; Demokrates' compared public speakers 
to ' nurses who swallow the morsel, and, in doing so, just 
touch the children with the saliva.'* Antisthenes** said that 
the lean Kfphisodotos" was 'like incense — his consumption 
gives pleasure.' All these may be used either as similes, or 
as metaphors. Metaphors, which have gained applause, will, 
of course, serve as similes too; and similes, with the ex- 
planation omitted, will be metaphors, A ' Proportional ' 4 

> The AthcaUn ocalor «od Allhtdognpher, Androtioo, wu lent u envoj lo 
Mauutlui, piince of Caria (377-351), who wu nicceeded hj his brother Idrieus. 
Nothing it known of the impiisonment of (he latter, which untt have ^.receded 

' or th»c three pcnooi nolhii^ ii known. 

* 469 i>. * 4IJS Λ. * 6ai B- 

* Adcr the 6nal reduction oi the itland bf Periklei, 440 B.C. 

' Supposed by Viciorin* and oihen lo be the Athenian gcnetat, tint ι*μμ 
tayt Spcngel. 

* Nututiuus for hit Uller and olTetuiTe MrinE*• 1'*^ "^ ''** Bamc are 
mentioned in lixus and DcoMthenet retpectiTClr, bat nolliiB( worth mentioninf 
il known of either. 

* Cp. Ariil. £f. 713-8. 

** Almost certainlj the Cjmie. 

" Ttte orator roentiooecl in Denk it/t. 146, tjo• Thict of hit njrii^ art 
quoted below, iii j. 
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metaphor* must always apply reciprocally to both οΓ two 
things in the same class ; thus, if a bowl is the shield of 
Dionysos, it is fitting to call a shield the bowl of Ares. 

V. These then are the elements of language. The first 

condition of stylejL£uEity ; and this depends on 

* r^^iwtet ''^* things. (1) First, on connecting particles, 

■tyit. la and on their use in that correspondence and 

(smiKHitioii; natural sequence, which some of them require; 

piuiiy, d•- as μίν and «γώ μλ» require Se and ό Se. This 

(o'traperuM Correspondence should be satisfied, while the 

mAT^m'*'"' hearer's memory is fresh ; we must not have 

a long dependent clause, or insert a clause 

before that which is required for the apodosts ; this is rarely 

fitting. ' I, as soon as he had told me, (for Kleon had come 

praying and insisting,) — went with them.' Here, clauses 

have been inserted before that which is to form the apodosts 

If what comes before the word 'went' is madt 

3 v*c!>7aad long, the sentence is obscure. (2) The (irsl i 
ttmV"" excellence, then, depends on the connexion ο i 

clauses : the second, on the use of terms that are 

4 special and not general'. (3) Thirdly, we must avoid am- 
(]) Avoidanc• biguous language ; that is, unless we deliberately 
af Mahi(tiiiy. ^jgh jq \^ obscurc — as writers wish, who have 

' Id IheAf/uri. >ii 4>AristolIe defines metRphor ω 'Ibeimpasiliotiof > foreign 
lume' bjr means of a IraHifmatt 'cillicr from genus la species, or fruin siwcieii (a 
([emit, or from species to upccies, or ptoput lion ally.' Of Ihese fDur kiniis of 
'metKplior' (he first two are simply cues of lyHtcJechc, as (i) the generic vttui 
for the specific tkifi, or (a) the specific lail for the generic rMif. 'I'he third is 
mtttnfmy, as *rob' fur 'cut olT,' both being species of 'taking away.' It is only 
the fourth kind, the frefiarHeaal mtlapktr, that coirrupoiuli tu our use of the 
word. Here there are always four terms, and as α is to J, so is r to d\ for 
example, as the tkitli is to Ant, so it the hmlKa DitHjitts. The 'shielil' and 
the 'bowl' both fall under the same pnnt, vis. 'the characteristic badge of a 
deity Ί and both cin be leciprocntly tianifeired. Thus, α bowl can be called the 
'shield of Dionysos,' and a shield 'the bowl of Ares.' The latter phrase was 
actually used by the dithyrambic poet, Timolheos: — grn S fifM 9' i*\er• ^idXqf' 
'kfut larit Ti^cw, Athen. 433 O, Similarly, as the 'evening' is to the 'day,' 
to 'a 'old age' to 'life'; hence we may call evening the 'old age of the day,' and 
tAA age the ' evening of life ' {Peel. xtX 6), Cp- Cope's intttd, igo f, 374 f. 

■ So Cope, in Cemm. Ill jj. 

I , _,..■ . Coo'ik• 
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nothing to lay, but pretend that they mean something. Such 
persons express themselves in poetry, as EmpedokI£a did; 
for tlie comprehensive language mystifies by its vagueness*, 
and the hearers are affected, as people are ordinarily affected 
by soothsayers, to whose ambiguous utterances they assent tn 
either sense: — 

■ Cr«tu> will d«Mro]r ■ sreal cnipite bj crouinE the Haljn.'* 
Soothsayers speak of their subject in general terms, because 
as a rule the mistake will be less. As, in the game of odd or 1407 b 
even, one is more likely to be riyht in saying ' even ' or ' odd,' 
than in guessing the exact number ; so it is safer to say a 
thing will be than to say wlun ; and, for this reason, sooth- 
sayers do not trouble themselves to define the when. All 
these eases of ambiguity are alike; and so, when we have no 
such object as that mentioned, we should avoid ambiguity. 
, ul ob«rv«.« (4) The fourth point concerns the genders of 5 
: of cend«T nouns, as distinguished by Prot^oras into mas- 

\ culine, feminine and neuter. These, too, must be properly 
ν given : — ' Having come and spoken {feminine participles), she 
1 went away.' 

(S) The fifth condition is the observance of grammatical 6 
,„j u, number'. — ' Having come (plural parliciple), they 

numbar. struck me.' 

In every case a composition should be easy to read, or, 
what is the same thing, easy to deliver. This quality is not 
present, where clauses are multiplied, or where punctuation is 
difiicult, us it is in the writings of Heraklcitos. H£raklettos 
is troublesome to point, from its being doubtful to which of 
two clauses, the former or the latter, a word belongs; as, at 
the beginning of his treatise, where he says — 

*To uinsp Ihat phjlosophjr which U needful ever ilow tn men.'* 

It is not clear with which clause we are to take 'ever.' — 
Further, a solecism may arise from a neglect of symmetry, if 7 
with two words you couple another, which suits only one of 

■ Mhit circumloGulion delutles u» by ihe tccumublioo of word*' (Cope). 

■ llerodoiui, i jj, 91. 

■ Ftagm. II, ed. Bywnler. 

D,a,l,;t!dbvGuUgIC • 
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them. Thus suppose s sound and a colour to be In question : 
'i«' will not apply to both, but 'perctht' will. 

Obscurity is caused by not stating your meaning at the 
outset, when you have many details to insert. Thus — ' I 
meant, after speaking to him to this efTect, in this way, &c. ; 
— to go ' ; instead of — ' I meant to go, after speaking to him ; 
then this or that happelied thus or thus.' 

vi. I I^gnity of style is assisted by these rules. (1) To use 
DifBiiy at ihe dcscrtpiiorTinstead of the name : as by saying, 

•tyi», not, ' Circle,' but ' A plane surface, every point on 

the circumference of which is equally distant from the centre.' 
With a view to conciseness, on the contrary, we must use the 

I name instead of the description. If there is anything ugly or 
unseemly in the idea, we should use the «ame, when this 
ugliness resides in the description, — the description, when it 

3 resides in the nameT^iz) |To express our meaning by meta- 
/ 4 phors and epithets — avoiiSng a poetical colounl (3) To use 
the plural instead of the singular, as the poets do. Thus, one 
harbour being in question, still they say, ' to Achaian har- 
bours.'* Again — ' Here are the tablet's folds with many 

5 doors,'• (4) To use the Article with each of two words, in- 
stead of connecting them with one Article : — as τή? ηνναι,κ}><ί 
τ^9 ^μ«τ^/>αΐ. For conciseness, the reverse — τί}? τ)μ«τΕ/>αΐ 

£ fvvcttKQf:. {5) To use a conjunction (and other connectives); or, 

in concise writing, to write without connectives, but not wtth- 

1408 a o"t connexion'. Thus — ' having gone and spoken ' ; or ' hav- 

7 ing gone, I spoke.' (6) Also the device of Antimachos* is 
useful — to describe an object by the qualities which it does 
not possess — as he does in the case of Teum^ssos' : — ; 
'There U ti litlle breeiy hill.'* 

' Frasm, Adtsf. Sj Nauck. 

* 'Here ate ihc many-leaved foldi of the lablcu'(Cop«); %ia.lpk. Titur.jtj. 

* Cope, Cemm. til 67. 

* The epic poet of Klan», an elder coolempotarjr of Plato, and (h« author of 
* prolix poem, the TAiiaii, on Ihe expedilion of l]ie Seven agaiD»! Thebes. 

* Λ village in Ihe llieban plain, tlaiuling un a law hill of Ihe tame name, 

* In the original ihe duKtlption wai expanded by (he addition of all 
the character! ttin Ihat did nM belong to it. The context, which U loat, was 
well koowD in Strabo's tine, p. 409. 
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This mode of amplification may be applied to any extent 
It is applicable cither to such good qualities, or to such bad 
qualities, as the object does not possess, according as may be 
convenient From this topic the poets take such epithets as 
* stringtess,' or 'lyreless' s(Hig, — which they derive from the 
negation of qualities. This device is effective in ' proportional * 
metaphors, as when we say th^t the trumpet is a 'lyreless 
song/' 

vii. Style will have J-ropriety, if it is pathetic, charac• 
__ teristic, and proportiur.ate to the subject This s 

''* proportion means that important subjects shall 

not be treated in a random way, nor trivial subjects In a grand 
way ; and that ornament shall not be heaped upon a common- 
place object ; otherwise the effect is comic, as in Kleophon's' 
writing; for some of his phrases were as if one should say 
' Venerable fig-tree." Passion is expressed, when an outri^ % 
is in question, by the language of anger ; when impious or 
shameful deeds are in question, by the language of indignation 
and aversion ; when praiseworthy things are in question, by 
admiring language ; when piteous things, by lowly language 
— and so in the other cases. 

The appropriateness of the language helps to give prob- 4 
ability to the fact; the hearer's mind draws the fallacious 
inference that the speaker is telling the truth, tiecause, where 
such facts are present, men are thus affected ; the hearer 

■ The 'propottioo' ii, u Ibe Irampet b to die soood of tbe irampct, to i* the 
l)pn lo fiAM, ibe ptopci letni for Ibe Mrand oT the Ijrrc. Hence, ίΤ jvt with to 
expreu (be 'touud of Ihe IniiDpcl,' joa nuj substiluie the fouith lenn, ιιίΚη, tor 
Ihe tccood, fant you nust make the latier applicable to the trampet bf the nse of 
I DceatiTe epiibei, λλνρν, sbowing Uut ycu aie in the present case not applrins 
Ihe «Old to the Ifre. Ai eiampleiirf the me irf these ■ limiling epilhcti ' in Gicck 
tragedy, we have lufxr AruAAnTW \Plimn. BiS), «Imv i^Atximr (Or. jig), 
fV^fw ίφβί-,ιι*; iwTt,^§ TwrffiMV {fvM. 145, ijo), tftit «n^•», Ζψ*ι 
iM:fa.yii Kim. Out rr^rif titm (Λ Κ 8ti, tUM, 1014), ilr«uw βΛι, μ»χ*Λ 
anSiieott {Baect. 15, ■■04}. 

* IdcDiiried by Cope with Klcophoo, the tuj^oted tofic poet oMolioBcd ϊβ 
Pett. ii and uu ; bul beie te^aTded ai »u onknown οπίατ by Tyrwhilt, with whom 
Spcnecl agrees. The upinioa of KobottcUo, Dacier. and Ritter, that he wa* «a 
epic poet, is supported by Bywatef \a Jttmal ^ FhUtlag^, au 19-11. 

* oi'ioTra&lic';heretbepoelic wofdvhna, 'lady,' it applied to ■ combmb- 
ptaceot^. 
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thinks, then, that the case stands as the speaker says, whether 

it does so stand or not', and invariably sympathises with the 

. 5 passionate speaker, even when he is an impostor. Hence 

speakers often confound their audience by making a noise. 

6 This representation of facts by means of appropriate signs 
is also ' characteristic,* since each class of men, and each dis- 
position, has a style suited to it 'Class' may represent a 
difference of age, as between boy, man, and old man ; or the 

. diflerence of sex ; or the difference between Laconian and 
Thessalian. By dispositions I mean those things which give 
a definite character to a man's life; not every disposition 

7 gives such a character. Now, if the speaker's words are 
appropriate to the disposition, he will represent the character ; 
for the educated man would not use the same words, nor use 
them in the same way, as the boor. (An impression may be 
made on hearers by a trick which speech-writers use to nauseous 
excess: — 'Who does not know this?', 'All men know it!'' 
The hearer allows it from sheer shame, in order to be even 
with the rest of the world.) 

8 The difference between a seasonable and unseasonable use 
1408 b affects alt the special rules of propriety. The corrective for 

9 every excess is the notorious one — to censure oneself at the 
same time* : the thing seenis to be true, since at all events 

10 the speaker knows what he is doing. Again, the conditions 
of just proportion should not all be observed at the same 
time; in this way an illusion is wrought on the- hearer. 
Suppose, for instance, that our words have a harsh sound ; 
we must not make our voice harsh, and our features harsh, 
and have everything else in keeping; else, each several detail 
is seen to be an artifice : whereas, if some of them are appro- 
priate and some not, the artist does the same thing unnoticed. 
(Of course, if soft words are said in a harsh voice or vice versa, 

' cl nJ ^)l «(rwt txti ώ« i 'k/ym•, biockcted by Vihl» and Bekkcr, in ed. 3. 
in i Uyw i» awkwardly U)«d foi at ψν i X'ymt. άι alone U brackcltd by 

* Fiequenl ία Iiokralc*, and in Macaulajr. 

* wfttunwMiTrta, the manuicript readinE rcliined by Bekker, Spcngel and 
Rocn»t, rpMvivX^mr, luggMtcd by th« quoution bi Quintilian, viii 3 37, li 
prdeircd by olhcri, including Cope. 
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persuasiveness is lost.) — Compound words, epithets In tolerable > 1 
number, and foreign words, are most suitable to the language 
of passion ; an angry man may be excused for saying that a 
wrong ' cries to heaven ' or calling it ' colossal.' Or such words 
may be used, when the speaker has got hold of his audience, 
and has worked them up to enthusiasm with praise or blame, 
anger or kindness : as Isokrates does at the end of his Pant- 
gyricui^, with his ' fame and name,' and ' they who had the 
heart, &C.'* Men use such language, when they are enthu- 
siastic, and therefore allow it, of course, when they are so 
affected. Hence it has been found to suit poetry ; for poetry 
is an inspired thing. Such language, then, should be used 
either thus, or in irony, as Gorgias used it, and as it is used in 
the Piuedrus*. 

form of our composition should be neither metri• 
cal, nor devoid of rhythm ; the first ts not per• 
'' "' suasive, for it has an artificial air, and at the 

same time distracts the attention, for it makes us look for the : 
recurrence of the cadency — ^just as children chime in, when < ' 
the herald asks — 'whom docs the freed man choose as his 
patron f — ^"Kleon."• On the other hand, that which has no s 
rhythm is as the illimitable ; and a limit we must have, though \ 
not a metrical limit ■; for the infinite, being beyond our grasp, 
is unplensing. It is number whii:h gives dcfinitcncss to all 
things ; and that number which belongs to the form of com- 

1 S iM, ψιίΜΙ» « "I μ»*ιμΆ' «J M{« »4»φ- tu* »4 fo^t^» ί ίβττο» ffiv 
4) TrXiin^orrDt καταλίΐ^ιυ- τβΰι ^v τβι«ι>τμ( rtit Ι^γοιΐ J/uvrtllffUirat ; In ArislMle'l 
lent all Ihe mss have ^f)»•) hi aal 7»i4#ifl, firsi corredel by Vktoriua. 

' elTirtt frXqvu, 'in thai Ihey hreektd, etc' The prautic phruc βίτνη 
i-tliKiafie.i> ii Ihe manuscript rcMling in tsokr. Panig. | 97, where ii hu been 
corrected with the aid of the text of Aristotle, Itokrales' own quolalion In Dt 
Perm, (shortly before p. 331), ami the quotation in Dioayiius, Dim, c. 40, 

• t%\ Di 141 L. 

' Cope impliet thai the greai demagocue i» meant : ' Can it be thai the cuton 
had been handed down frotn eeneiBlion 10 generation for a cenlOTf or 10 after 
Cleon's death ? If so, it is a very lemaikabte fact.' {Ctmm. ill 84.) Bui Kleon 
may mean any deniagc^e 01 popular κ/Ηβτίηιι at the day. The Imdtx Ariil»• 
Iclicui rccognisci only one historical reference to Kleon io AriUotte. and ctatslfie* 
all Ihe othei ten under the heading of KBiHtn uii/atlim ad tignijitunduat qutmHbtl 
icmiWui, as here and in Khel. ii ii 1. 111 ν 1, Po€l. 11 11. 

J. It 
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3 tlpsition Is rhythm, of which metres are sections'. Prose must 
taerefore have rl^thm, but not metre*; for then it will be 
pioetry. This rhythm, however, must not be precise; and 
precision' will t>e avoided, if it is carried only to a certain 
point. 

4 One kind of rhyth m 18 Ib w hgrojc ; this is grand, and 
remote from the measure of common conversation'. The 
iambic, on the other hand, is the very cadence of common 
talk; hence men use iambics in conversation more than any 
other kind of metre. But we must have majesty ; we must 
carry our hearers away. The trochee, again, is too much 

1409 a akin to the comic dance, — as appears in the tetrameter, which 
has a tripping rhythm. There remains the pa.'an, which 
rhetoricians began to use from the time of Thrasy machos', 
though without being able to say what it was. 

The piean is the third rhythm, and closely connected with 
tho.*» just mentioned. It is as three to two ; of the others, 
one is as one to one; the other, as two to one. Between these 
two last ratios the ratio of i^ to i is intermediate ; and such 

5 is the psan•. The other rhythms, then, must be dismlsaed, 

' f^rftk ussi τ^4>ιιιτα Bywaler. ' Cicefo, Oroler, ti%. 

' σίμτόί (ol X<cT»$i i/viwlaf JfifMtiii, ihe sa(;i;eslion mailc by 'ryiwhitt on 
/WV. iv 19, ii ndoplcil in llie luxts of S|ien|;el nrnJ Uckkcr (eiJ. j) hihI by Copc- 
Vinci'iitmii Msilius, i.e. Mn^iji, in liU cil. uf VW/., igjo, hiul nlrviuly ]ιιυμ<ΐ!Η.ι1 
- *(fu4i a\\i Xturii^f irrlr A^sfiai tfifufoi, wbich is n(lu|>tt<l by Uucincri Willi Ihc 
■ol« omission of irrh•. The USS have βιμιύτ ■■! \«rruii noI ίρματίβι i(J^«<«f, 
vrheie ihe i>(at«m«it Ihat Ihe heroic nicaMire is '(IcRciEiil in hannony' U untrue 

' Thrasymachot irf Cluilk£dun, who was bom about 457 B.C. and it reprt- 
scnl«d at > man of maiure yean, as compaied to Lysias, in ihe JtifublU of Plato, 
maikeil an epoch in the hiitory of prose style in Greece. Hit style was 
inleimediate between the elalxiiaiely aitiBcial uiyle of Thukydidcs anil the plain 
style of Lysias (Dion. Hal. Dim. init.). Cicero, Orater, 17s, desciibes him as ihc 
iuventoT of rhylhmival prose. The Pantgyrie, Burim and Amarlyres of liokTales 
begin with (he urst pxon, t.g. vaXXdint 4{βαί«ια#α, and the Dt Bigii and 
Traftulicui with the fourth psean, t.g. rtpl μίν evr. 

' Cp. Cicero, Orater, iSS. 'IPes enini, qui adhibetui ad numcios, paililur in 
Iria, ut neceue sit paileni pedis aul aequalent esse alleri parti aut alleru tamo aut 
setqui CISC maiorem. Ita fit acqualii daclylus, duplex iambus, ses(|uiplex paeaa.' 
Tbe ratio between the two parts of the foot is t 1 1 in the case of ihe dactyl (or 
spondee) ; 1 1 1 in the case of the iambus or trochee ; and (he mean ol these two, 
3 : t, in the case of the piean, which consisted of three short syllables cunibiiied 
withonelongsyllable, the long syllable being cither at the bqjinnine or the end, or 
in the second or third i^ace. Two short syllables count as equivalent 10 one long. 
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ΓοΓ tbe reasons just given, as well as because they are metrical ; 
the pxan must be adopted, since it is the only one of the 
rhythms above-named, which does not constitute metre, and 
so it attracts least notice. At present the same form of paean 
is used both at the beginning and at the end of sentences ; but 
the end ought to be distinguished from the beginning. And 6 
there are two opposite kinds of psan, one of which suits the 
bc(;inning, where the present usage places it; this is the 
pa:an which begins with a long syllable and ends with three 
short ones, as ΔαλόγΙΐ'ΐΐ, | βΐτί Λϋκ^ακ, or •χρϋσΙόκομ\α "Κ«άτϊ, [ 
•trai Διόϊ'. The other pa:an, on the contrary, begins with 
three short syllables and ends with a long one: μΙτά £ίγάι>[ 
νΐκ'ηύ τ ύκ\(ΐίρον ή\φάνϊσ( νύζ*. And i/iis psan forms a con- 
clusion ; for the short syllable mutilates the rhythm by its 
incompleteness*. The period ought to be broken off by a 
long syllabic, and the end ought to be marked, not merely by 
the copyist or by a marginal note', but by the rhythm. 

ix. We have seen, then, that our composition must be 
rhythmical and not unrhythmical ; we have seen what 
rhythms, and what arrangement of them, make it so. 
Further, — the style must be either riitinin^ and unbroken 

in its chain, like tlte-prelndes of dithyrambs, or 
«t'»'"""'."' ioiiifact, like thi» ' strophfiN and 'antistroph£' of 
th^'cOmult. ^^* °''* poets. The rMtnvjg style is the ancient 1 

one, as — ' This is the sctthig forth of the inquiry 
of Herodotos of Thurii.' In earlier times it was universal, 
though now it is used only by a few. By a 'running' style I 
mean one which has no end in itself, until the sense comes 
to an end. It is unpleasing on account of this indefinitcness ; 
for everyone \vishes to descry the end. This is the reason 
why men gasp and become exhausted only at the goal* ; they 

S'lmouides, Γγ,ι£ιπ. «6 Λ Bergk, ed. 4. * ib. Cp. Oralar^ 114, iig. 

Cp. Oraltr, 191-5: Cop«, Cemm. lii 8β f) Marx, NtM Jaliri. Apr. 190S. 
' * A xhurt (ta^h b«low the linl,wor<l οΓ the line in which the lentence ii iboyi 
to close. Ιίΐι>ιηρΙ(Ε may be Tound In the Brilisb Museum pafymt of the Funeral 
Oration οΓ Ilyiwieides. Orahr, tiS, 'kiteiduGlu librarii.' 

" Μ TIKI ίΛμτΎϊΐ^βα, the turmng-poinl of (he UavXai, it here ibe poi oT the 
ffntltsr αϊ ιίη^Ιβ lace (Cope, Comm.). 
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do not grow weary before, because they have the endjiMnew, 

3 This, then, is the running species of style. The coj^lpact style 
is that which is in periods ; and by a period I mean 3' sentence 
which has a beginning and an end in itself, and is of a size to 

Z409b be taken in at one view'. Such a style is pleasing and easy 
to follow ; pleasing, because it is the reverse of indefinite, and 
because the hearer always fancies that he has grasped some- 
thing, and has got something defined ; whereas it is unpleasant 
to foresee nothing, and to get nothing done. The style is easy 
to follow, because it is easy to remember; and this, because 
periodic composition involves number, the easiest ofull things 
to remember. Hence all men remember verse more easily 
than unfettered prose ; for verse has a number, which is its 

4 measure. The period must also contain a complete sense ; it 
must not break off in the middle — as in the lines of Sophoklcs 

'Lo, Ihii ii Kalyd&D, of Pelops' land....'* 
Such a break may suggest a meaning the op(>osite of the true 
one : thus, in the instance just given, one might sup]>ase that 
Kalydon was in the Peloponnesus. 

5 Λ Period is either of several ' members' or simple. The 
period of several ' members * is a sentence complete in itself, 
with distinct parts, and such that it can be comfortably de- 
livered—not with the aid of an arbitrary division, as in the 
case of the period just quoted, but as a whole structure. Λ 
'member' is one part of this period; by a simple period I 

6 mean that which consists of one ' member.' ' Members,' as 
well as periods, must be neitiio: curt nor long. Brevity often 
trips up the hearer ; for, when he is still straining forward to 
that measure, of which he carries a definition in his own mind, 
and then is violently checked by the cessation of the sentence, 
it necessarily happens that he stumbles, as it were, from the 
revulsion. Long sentences, on the other hand, leave the 

■ 'Of »^EetobeUkcnin>laEl">"'('4"'" Or<U»n,ii%,eA. 1876). 

* KaXvtwr μία iti yala, Πίλη-ίαι χββτίι 

it irrixip$Man TilC tx»vi' ίϋβΙμβι/Λ, 
TbcM are the opening liaet, nol of any play of Sophoklcs, but of the 
Mtliagtr of Euripides, Kragm. 51; Nauck. Kalydiln, so far from being part of 
the rdoponnesus, is on Ihc opposite tide of the strait, as shown by the foci that 
Il(X«r(at χί (vli in the first line U tbe gen. «fler drna-J^/iMi in the second. 
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hearer behind ; just as people, who turn beyond the ordinary 
limit, leave behind the companions of their walk. In the 
same way the period which is too long becomes a speech in 
itself, or something like the prelude of a dithyramb, and the 
reuult is expressed by the joke of D^mokritos of Chios* against 
Melanippides* for having written such preludes instead of 
antistrophic dithyrambs i- — 

' Λ nan conlhvcs ill for binuclf whea be eoatiirci it U» «iiotbeT ; «ad ihe 
Ιοος preliule u worst of all Ux iti aukcr.'* 

This may fittingly be said of the users of long periods too. 
On the other hand, the period, of which the ' members ' are 
too short, is not properly such at all ; and so it sends the 
hearer headlong. 

The period of more than one 'member* is either simply 7 
divided, or antithetical. Simply divided, as in this example : 
— ' I have often wondered at the holders of solemn assemblies, 
and the foiHider» of athletic contests.'* Antithetical, when, in 
each of the two ' members,' opposite is balanced by opposite, 
or when two opposites are linked under the same word. Thus, X410 ft 
'They served both classes — both those, who had stayed be- 
hind, and those, who had followed them ; for the latter, they 
acquired a new territory latter than their own home-land ; to 
the former, they left land enough at home.'* Here the op• 
posites are 'staying at home — following,' — 'enough — more' 
And so — ' both those, who want to get money, and those, who 
wish to enjoy it ' ;* — where enjoyment is opposed to acqui- 
sition. Again — * it oflen happens, in such enteφΓises, that 
the prudent fail, and the foolish succeed.'* ' At the time, they 
were crowned with the prize of valour ; and, not long afler, 
they got the empire of the sea.'* ' To sail through the main- 
land and march through the sea, bridging the Hellespont and 
cleaving Athos.'* ' Though citizens by nature, they were 

' Λ DiusiciftQ coDtcmporaiy with hii ■unesakc, Demokriloi «Γ Abdcn. 

* MeUnippidci of Mclos, the most famoiu ιηωΐΜ of dilhjmmbic compodtiiM 
ία Ibc earlier half of the Peloponnciian war. 

' Mullach, Fra£iH. »f DcmahTilts, p. 91. The ucond line Is a yaitAf ol 
Hesod'i llVrii ami Deyi, 166, 4 U lu^ β»ν\Μ nf jS*i>X(fr«*n nulvr^ 

* Paur£, % I, ioiincdiatclj followed (u it happent) bjr a regular mitluMmt, 
•ii.S3J. 'rf.S4i. 'ii.\4fi, •Λ|7«- •Λ.|β». 
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deprived of their dty by law.'* 'Some of them perished 
miserably, and others were saved shamefully.'' ' In our 
private capacity, to receive barbarians to dwell with us, while, 
in our public capacity, we endure to see many of our allies in 
slavery,'• 'To enjoy in life, or bequeath after death.'* Take, 
again, what was said in a law-court of Peitholaos and Lyko- 
phron• '. — ' These men sold you, white they were at home, and 
now they have come to you and bought you,' 

All these expressions have the contrast above mentioned. 

8 This mode of expression gives pleasure, because opposites are 
most striking; and are still more easily recc^ntsed, when put 
close beside each other ; also because the antithesis resembles 
a syllogism ; for the refutative syllt^ism consists in bringing 
opposites together, 

9 Th is, then, is t he natur e of Antithesis. ' Parisosis' is when 
the ''members ' are equaf^" ' Paromoidsis ' when each ' mem- 
ber' has the extremes alike'. This must be either at the 
beginning, or at the end. At the beginning, the likeness 
must always be between whole words ; and at the end, it may 
be in the final syllables of words, or inflexions of the same 
word, or in the repetition of a word. Thus, at the beginning 
—Αηρ»ν fap ί\αβ(ν I'pyot/ τταρ' euToC. 

Ζαρητοί τ' ίττίΚοντο ναράρρητοϊ τ ίττΜασιΐ'*. 

At the end — ωήθ^σαν αντον vaiBiov τβτοκίναι, ΰ\Κ' 

. αύτοΰ αίτιον yeyufivat. tv 7Γλ<ίστιχ(« ii φροντίσι καΐ 

fv ίλαχίσταΐί iXtrwtv. Or, With inflexions of the same 

word— af{(K Si σταθηνα^ χαλχοϋς, ούκ άξιοί ω» χαΧκοΰ;* 

1 PHHtf. S 105. * ii- 1 149' * ''■ i '^'• * ■'■ i '^• 

> Broihe» of Thibe, the wife o( AlexanJci of Phene, «pparenlly the 
derendants in some cauie of which nothing roore is known. Someone on ihe tide 
of (he plainiifT aayi : — 'These nre the rocn wlio, in iheir own Thessaiian home, *I 
Phene, iti/ jour rellow-counliymen ai tlaves, and, now that Ihey have entered 
your court, have iirugAi and biibed you.' (Cp. Cope's Ceium. iti ta3.) 

* irriittn s conlwt of lente. 

To^IffuffiiEE paralleliim οΓ Structure. 
«'a^M>'M"i = paralIeUsm of sound. 

This last is «ulidivided into ίμηοκάτΛρΐίΤίτ, ίμ»ι«τΆηττΜ and ταρη^ατία, 
■CGording at Ihe 'parallelism of sound' afleclt the begiiinin|>, the end, or Ibe 
whole, οΓ the two contrasted words. 

' Aristophanet, i ffii£in. U49 Kock, * //. ix 516. 

' Spengei aitd Roemer regard ibis a• a question. 'It he worthy to have ft 
broHM statue, when he is not worth a brass Tarthingi' 
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Or, with the same word — av S" aMv καΙ ζ&ντα tXtytt cacw« 
Koi νϋν fpa^€K xaieut. Or, with one syllable, — τί a¥ hraOtt 
Setyip. tt Svtp* tJBtt αργό» ι The same senterm may unite 14x0b 
all these things, and have at once 'Antithesis,' ' Parison,' and 
' Homoioteleuton.' (The possible beginnings ■ for periods have 
been pretty well enumerated in the Tlieodekteia'.) There 10 
are also false antitheses, such as Epicharmos* used to make — 
' There was a time, when / was in their house ; and there was 
a time, when their roof was over ttu.' 

X. These points having been settled, we have to speak of 
^ the sources of those smart sayings which win 

ef living applause. To invent such, is for the clever or 

winninc U practised man : the business of this treatise is to 
'""""' V draw attention to their use. Wemustthenexplain « 
and classify these means ; and we may start from this principle. 
All men take a natural pleasure in teaming quickly ; words 
denote something; and so those words are pleasantest which 
give us new knowledge. Strange words have no meaning 
for us ; common terms we know already ; it is 
meta/AarvnxMi gives ΜέϊΜΆΙ uf tliiif pleasure. 
Thus, when the poet calls• old age ' a dried stalk,'• he gives 
us a new perception by means of the common ^mus ; for both 
the things have lost their bloom. Now poets' similes have $ 
the same effect ; hence, when they are good, they have this 
sprtghtliness. Λ simile, as has been said before*, is a metaphor 

■ ΛρχΊ Mas: KtBe't tuggalion aptrml li accxpted by Roenm. 

* Cope infert (lara Ihii passage of Itie Rktttrir, that Ariitotle in ilie «artier 
part at hU career, probabi)' whilst he wai Uill OTrjinc tm hit rhetorkaJ tchool, 
composed * work upon this suhjcd, mainly devoted to stjrle and composition and 
■iiangetnenl, the content» in txltnu οΓ the ihinl book οΓ hi» eiianl Hktltrit, to 
which iheieroie the latter would nalnrally refer for fuller delails. To thi* he (■*< 
the name of his friend Theodekles, hinHelf * proficient in the art, aiid alio the 
author οΓ a treatise on it [Inlrtd., iS67,p. jt). Dielt tumi np his ^nion (has . — 
' Dit Kunit its T%itJttlrs nur cine Ansgabe der Ariilotelischen Rheiorik (ind 
iwar die iilteste) darslellt' (Abkandlnmg of Berlin Aotd-, 18B6, Vtttr 4at JrilU 
Buck der AriiUtelitrhen Xit/erii, p. 11). 

' Frogm. 49, p. «7 j Loteni. * It•* y^ <tvTi, u in ■* >• 

■ OJ. liv Ϊ13, iX\' f^irft ■•XiMf yi #" M>fUU «iM f inrra | yvfni»tnw, 

• I» I. 
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wiUi^a_preja«^_ii» 4h« -reasonlf is less pleasing because it is 
mot«4e()gtby ; nor does it affirm that this is that; and so the 

4 mind does not even inquire into the matter. It follows that 
a smart style, and a smart enthymeme, are those, which gi\'e 
us a new and rapid perception. Hence superficial enthy- 
memes are not popular — meaning by ' superficial ' those 
which are obvious to all, and which demand no inquiry — 
nor, again, those which, when stated, are not understood ; but 
either those which convey knowledge, as soon as they are 
uttered, though this knowledge was not possessed before ; or 
those, behind which the intelligence lags only a little* ; for 
here there is a sort of acquisition : whereas, in the other cases, 

5 there is neither sort*. In respect to setise, then, these are the 

popular enthymemes. In respect to style, Xhc popular ^r;n 

is the antithetic, for example, — ' regardini; the 
AotithMii. ■ . . , , V ,7 . - 

peace, which the rest of the world enjoys m 

common, as a war upon their private interests,'• where war is 

6 contrasted with peace. The popular words are the meta• 
phorical, — the metaphor being neither remote, since this is 
hard to see at a glance, nor trite, for tins excites no emotion. 
The third condition is, that the thing should be set before the 

eyes: for the hearer should sec the action as 
AclunlKy. ' ' , ,,, . , 

present, not as future. We must aim, then, at 
these thr»K! thiiij;;!, — Mctiiphor, ΛηΙΙίΙκ'ΝΐΜ, ArluiilUy*. 

McUplioru Hif (if iuur kiutls, — the moat pupulnr beiiiy 
1 those 'from analogy.'* Such was the saying of I'erikles 
that the youth, who had perished in the war, had vanished 
from the city in such ttort as if the spring were taken out of 
the year'. And so Leptines said in reference to the Lace- 
demonians that we ' must not suffer Greece to lose one of her 
two eyes.'^ When Chares* was anxious to give account of 
his conduct in the Olynthiac war, K^phisodotos* expressed 

■ tl xxiii 30. 

■ Neilher inimcdiale not tlighlljr uib>ci)u«nl ocquliilion of knowledge 

■ Itokraiei, /'kilipfui, ) 73. 

* Or 'Vividncn '—but IhU i< Μ^γιο (R. C. J.). 

* Cp. nole on iv 4. * Cp• i vii 34. 
' 'ITicothef 'eye' being oX caatst Alktni, Uu tjit ef Grtttt. 

* Commander of metccnuiei in tbe OlynlbUc w*r, 349 H.C. * HI Iv j. 
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indignation, saying that Chares prpposed to give his account 
' while his grasp was upon the people's throat'* On another 
occasion, when he was urging the Athenians to make an 
expedition to Eubcea, he said that ' they must go out with 
the decree of Miltiades for their commissariat*. The 
Athenians having made truce with Epidauros and the sea- 
board, Iphilcrates expressed his irritation by saying that 
' they had been stripped of their stores for the campaign.'' 
Peitholaos described the Paralos* as 'the people's cudgel,' 
and S^stos* as 'the meal-shop of the Peirxus.' Perikles 
urged the removal of that * eyesore '' of the Peiraeus, i^gina. 
Moerokies* said he was no worse than such an one — naming 
a respectable citizen ; that person was a scoundrel for 33^ per 
cent, he for ten per cent, Or, take the iambic line of Anax• 
andridcs* about the delay of his daughters to get married — 

'The bridali of my girli ate mnrdut.'* 
Or the saying of Polyeuktos'* about a certain apoplectic 
Spcusippos", — that he ' could not keep quiet, although fortune 

I (It «Ί>ίτμα rir 43iM* fx^rra MSS ; Αγαγόττα Diooytiui ; ΑγχΜτα Abresch (and 
Bywaier) folluwed \ij Koemcr. Thii cornelian accounis Tor both (he vui>nU. 

* All the u>is have irivvneajihtut, 'havinc taken Tor (heir provUioni piompli- 
tudo like Ihiki οΓ Ihe decree οΓ Mihiadci' al the time of the fint Penian invasion. 
The fulure, ίτΐΛΐηβομ)κιιη, b (itefeiiuil by VicloriuE, Lobeck. Siiengel, anil Cope, 
nhii I in 1, 1 1 il II HSU Ihu jmi>vij;l' Ihiin i—lhry mii*l iiiiirch iml nl iinro I» (lie niil i>f Kulm-I, 
uikI Ihiit («iivlilu iliuiiii.'kEk tvlllt luiivUliiiiii like KllltUilct' ilcciec) they wcra 
to loM no lime in making pruvltion al kvme. Thia hurried capedilion belongs 
to the year 35S B.C., Dero. Andrei. 14, Ef^II#u' tfu^ rfiSit i^ifiiiiKtt. 

* Epidanioi wos a weak neighbour which could be plunileted with impunity. 

* TliL- swift Suie-^llvy hciiI Io apiirchcnd public ofTcmleri. Uemaitlhcnc*, 
Ckirt. 19, naineji Ihe I'arahi a< one of the three ini>iriimenti of Slalc-puniibnieni. 

> Sfslos, on the Hellespont, one of the entporiifoi the com imported Γτοπι the 
Kimmeriui lluuporos and other parti of the Euxlne coast. 

' An annoying obslscle to the happiness of Athens. 

' An ant i- Macedonian conlempoiary of E>eraostbenet. He wm inclined to 
exaction in money- matters (Fait. trg. 193), and here uses * metaphor from money 
to describe his own vie» of his compualive respectability. 

* A poet of the Middle Comedy ; Com, Ft. It fragm. 68 Kock. 

' Ur >my daughters' marriage -bond a have passed their dale') (n^^tu^, S 
metaphor from a delinquent who has failed (o pay a legal due by the proper dale. 

'* An Altic orator on Ihe tame side as Demosthenes. 

" The tone of the reference shows that this was an unimportant penoa who 
bore the same name as I'lalo'i succesior, who, curiously enough, was also ft 
paralytic (Diog. Latrt. IV ί j, 4}. 
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and his disease had put him in the pillory.' Kdphisodotos 
called triremes, 'painted mills'': and Dic^enes' described 
taverns as 'the public messes οΓ Attica.' vEsion' spoke of 
their 'having poured the city into Sicily'; — this is a meta- 
phor, and puts the thing before the eyes. ' So that Hellas 
cried aloud'* — this is, in a way, metaphorical and vivid. 
Again, KSphisodotos' warned the city not to have too many 
concourses*. Isokrates used the same term in reference to the 
'concourse' at the festivals'. In the Funeral Oralion, it is 
said that ' Greece might well cut off her hair at the grave of 
those who fell at Salamis, deeming her freedom buried with 
their valour.'• The saying that 'Greece might well mourn, 
since her valour was buried in that grave! is a vivid metaphor ; 
X411 b while the juxtaposition of valour and freedom gives a certain 
antithesis. Again, Iphikrates said — ' the path of my speech 

* toUruDienU of grludine «ΐφιαχίοη «(ΰηΜ lh« tribuiariei of Alhem, 
differing from ordinaiy milli, in being gaily painted. τμιΙΛμιι isheie«'piiv>iive* 
or 'limiling' epilhel; cp. in iv 4 lufira. 

* Dii^ne* ihe Cynic had ftlreody lefl Athens. There ii nothing in ihe icit (o 
ihow thai he was already dead. He is said 10 have dii'd in 313, onil an Bllcmpt 
has been made lo place the date of the Rktltric between Midsummer 31 j and the 
death of Arlilotle in Midsummer 311. The date of the death of Diogenes it 
ittetf doubtful (see Diels in RhttH. Mm. χχκΙ l^), ami Aristotle mentions in hil 
liealiie (11 ixiv) Df mades and Demosthenes, both of whom were still alive (Diets, 
Berlin AbkaHdIuug, 1886, p. 10 f). 

' An Athenian orator contemporary with Demosthenes, whoie speeches he 
regarded as reading better than Ihote of hit precursors, Plutarch's Dim. c. 11. 

* ^αά' is metaphorically used of inanimate things by Demosthenes, Fait. Leg. 
MiO/.ii- 

* Kephiiodoto*, tm author of poinled saying! already mentioned in iv 3 

* ^MΛnf^Λt bracketed by F. A. Wolf and Kocmer. 

* ' Lysias,' Epitafkiei, | fio> drr' 4{μτ fy twX τιρΙ* τψ τάψ•/ rirt κΛροΛβαι rf 
'EXXdii tat ττηβηβια Tubt iiBaU ■HfiA'evi, iit ^ιτγκΛτΛβΛίημ/ηιι r^t αύτΰ» 

i\€tietplat Tp τβύηιι• iftrj. This Efilafhiti was delivered over those who died 
at jSgOipolarai Cowards the ertd of the Pcloponnesian war. Hence tv ΣαΚα^ι 
wa* omitted by Dobree, Ash. i 13, approved by Schoell. Λ friend of Babington't 
(Hyp. Epit. 19) proposed to alter those words into t* Aa>4f , thereby introducing a 
reference to a Funeral Oration ihorily after ihe death of Aristotle. Thin i» 
•cccptcil by Sauppc \AHsg. Sthr. 356), who regards this paisage aj a later addition 
to the text. The whole clause trX -τψ τάφψ — TtXivrqiavrur is omitted hy IMeU, 
Berlin AMandl. \6ϋ6. ^-*. Wilamowiiz, it. 35-37, would retain the clause, and 
«■s^o the passage to the Efitafhioi of Gorgias. 
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lies through the midst οΓ tiw deeds of Chares'*; this is a 
metaphor of proportion, and the phrase 'through the midst' 
is graphic Again, to speak of 'summoning dangers to the 
rescue of dangers'* is a vivid metaphor*. Lykoleun said In 
defence of Chabrias* — * They did not revere even his symbol 
of supplication, the brazen statue ' ; this is a metaphor for the 
time, but not for all times; it serves, however, to give vivid• 
ness ; it is when he is in danger, that his statue is a suppliant, 
— that (of course) lifeless image of life, the record of public 
services'. ' In every way studying to be spiritless ' ; — a meta• 
phor, since 'studying' implies incrtasiHg something*. And 
'God has kindled intellect to be a light in the soul'*; both 
intellect and light show something. ' We are not composing 
but postponing our wars'*: — both things are of the future, — 
postponement, and the kind of peace in question. It is a 
metaphor to say 'this treaty is a trophy much nobler than 
those won on battlefields; these commemorate small things 
and a single issue; the treaty is a monument of the whole 
war*'; — for both 'trophy' and 'treaty' arc tokens of victory. 
Or — ^"Cities render heavy accounts to the censure of man• 
kind''•: — the account being a sort of Just penalty. 

xi. We have seen, then, that smartness depends cm ' pro• 
TboH wort» portional ' metaphor, and on ' setting things 
•utk thine before the eyes.' We must now explain what 
■y<a- which we mean by 'setting things before the eyes,* 
•nieun and by what methods this is elTectcd. This is 9 

«UM. jj^y definition — those words ' set a thing before 

the eyes,' which describe it in -an active state. For instance, 

' Said tif Iphiknles in hii pioscculion of Chare* in 355 B.C. Cp, it κιίϋ ;. 

* The author is unknown. 

■ r^ Ιμμίηα• <«(ϋ> /ura^cpd is ptopwed \tj ThuiW, and accepted bj 

' On the occasion orhU (rial in 3,66 I.e. Cp. Grote, e. 79. Nothing more I* 
known of Lykoleon. 

* The itatue represented Chabrias ititijta gtnm irttl» frtittta kaila\ Nepoa, 
Chabrita, \. 

* liokr. Faneg. 151. ■' The author it unknown. 

* Itokr, Panfg. 171. ' it, iSo. 

■* The author i« nnknown. There b a pwalkl pau^e In Itokr. Dt /W.'ito. 
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to say that a good man is ' four-square ' ■ is a metaphor, since 
both the man and the square are complete ; but it docs not 
describe an active state. This phrase, on the other hand, ' in 
t/te fiower of his vigour'•; or this, 'at large, like a sacred 
animal,** — are images of an active state. And, in the verse — I 

'Fiom thenc• th« G reelu. then. '^■wtf'yjgHhjlieli feel." 
the wonl ' ri ^n ji iE' e J v n h n t h n rhi ality and metaphor — for it 

3 means swiftness. Or, we may use the device, often employed 
by Homer, of giving life to lifeless things by means of meta- 
phor. In all such cases he wins applause by describing an 
active state : as in these words — 

'Back tgain plunward lolled the ikamiUii ttooe.'* 

"The arrow/rtD.'• 

' The aiiow tagtr to tj on." 

Sft 'The spean ituek In the ground fuiviring with hui^er for the fleah•'* 

'The speu'point shot fuiveriiii through hi* breait.'• 

In all these cases the thing is shown in an active state by 
being made alive ; — ' to be shameless,* ' to quiver,' &c., are 
active states, ^hese terms are applied with the help of 
a proportional metaphor; — as the stone is to Sisyphos, so 

4 is the shameless man to the victim of shamelessness. This, 
again, is among his admired images for lifeless things — 

■Curved, while^restcil-T^ome in Tront, and more behind — .''* 

All such expressions make the thing moving and living — and 
an active state is movement 

5 Metaphors, as has been said before, must be taken from 
appropriate but not obvious things ; just as in philosophy 
acuteness is shown by discerning resemblance between things 
apart ; as Arcliytas" said that ' an arbitrator and an altar were 

> Simonides, Fiigm. j Be^k cd. 4. ■ Isokr. Philiffui, 10. 

» liokr. I'hilippui, 117. 

* Eui. !pk. Aul. 80, T«frr<E0(F aSr *ΒλΧ«κ( ffomi 9spf, quoled tmI* by 
Ariitolle. The manuKript reading in, the Rkit. TtdKtiStfm Ϊ, wai corrected by 
Victociui into roffrtpfiv eSr. 

* OJ. x\ S98. Λΰτα frnra HtarSt (here quoted as tiri tintirit) KwiitStrt λάαι 
dratS^t, 'Downward anon to the valley rebounded the boulder reoiorncles*.' 

* JI. xiii 588. ' II. iv 116. • //. xi J74. • //. KY J41. 
** JI. xiii 799, ' The wavei of the bellowing ocean ; bending iheir heads foam• 

crcMcd, iLey iweep on, billow on billow.' 

» The Pythagorcaa pbiloiopbeT and mathematician of Tarentum. 
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the same thing' — for each Is a refuge for injured innocence. 
Or, one might say that 'an anchor and a swing* were iden- 
tical ' ; for each is the same sort of thing, with the difference 
between 'above ' and ' below.' To speak of States having been 
'put on the same level'* is to use the same phrase of things 
which arc far apart, equalisation being here the point in 
common between a superficies and political resources. 

Now smartness, too, is given, as a rule, by means of meta- 6 
phor* with the addition of a deception. The fact that the 
hearer has learned something is made plainer by its contrast 
with his expectation ; the mind seems to say — ' Indeed ! So I 
was wrong.' The smartness of apophthegms, too, depends on 
a meaning beyond the mere words — as when Stfisichoros says, 
'the grasshoppers* will sing to themselves on the ground.' 
^ Good riddles are pleasing for the same reason ; there is a new 
f perception and there is a metaphor. The lilce is true of what 
Thcodflros• calls 'novelty' in style. This happens when the 
thing is a surprise, and, as he says, does not answer to our 
presentiment ; like those words, formed by a change, which 
comic writers use. Jokes, which depend on the change of a 
letter have this effect ; they deceive. And so in verse ; the 
hearer is disappointed by the line, — 

'Slatelily stcpt he «lung, Rnd under his Cset were his-~chilb1iint'*i 

one expected ' sandals.' (This kind of point, however, must 
be obvious on the instant) The verbal joke depends on a 
meaning which is not proper to the word, but twists it ; for 
instance, the saying of Theodores about Nikon the cithara• 
player — ' ίράττίκτί'': he affects to mean,— ίρήττ<( ct, — and 

' (/κ>ι44|Μ, a hanging baskcl. 

' ιί/ιαΧίΐ-βαι, Victotius' correclian Tor άτύ^λίνβαι. AtillOtU hu in mind lh« 
passage in Isolir. Fhilifpui, 40, oIJa y^f bovpl (τίι I'jXcii) tίwα^•'M'■'■<. 

' \\t has said, at the beginning of % g, that mitapktr at a ruJt \\ from «btW 
«al fi4 φΛΐΐρύ*. That liind of meUphor which gives '(maitnets,' — that abt 
involve* a suqirise (R. C. J-)• * Or 'cicahu'i cp. 11 Nii 8. 

* Th« rhetorician of Byiantiuro, already mentioned in 11 xxiii iB. 

* The author οΓ the original \t unknovm. , 

' Mcinelte proposed θ^ττ it*; Cope regarded ih< phr«*e μ ■ plajr of word• 
between dfarttt, 'you are confounded,' and Bpfrr' »I, "you are a Thraclan maid- 
servant') Cobei suggested Θρ4.ττηι (t; Susemihl, θρψΓτΙία, 'he U playing the 
Thracian ' (the 'otiiei meaning,' according to Jebb), tu O^rrifn «i, >it maketyoa 
play Ihe Thracian.' 
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deceives us; f(H- he has another meaning. So, when this is 

[413 b perceived, it gives pleasure (of course, if the hearer does not 

understand that Nilcon is a Thracian, he will see no point in 

7 it). Or this — 'you want him to find his Mede.'* (Both kinds 
of smartness* must be used seasonably.) Of the same sort 
arc such pleasantries as saying that, ' for the Athenians the 
ΰ/>χή βαλάτη^ΐ was not the ιΐρχ^ κακίόν — they benefited by it : 
or that, as Isokrates' said, the άργ^η was ana^^^ κακών for the 
city. In each case the thing said is unexpected, and, at the 
same time, its truth is recognised. In the tatter case, there 
would be no point in saying that ορχη is αρχή, were there not 
a double meaning ; in the former case, the αρχή which is the 
subject of the negation has a different sense from that first 

8 named. In all such instances, however, the merit of the pun, 
or of the metaphor, dependson its fitness. Thus, in saying 
that Άνοσχίτοϊ is ουκ άκασχίτό?', there is a pun with the 
negative ; but it is fitting only if Anaschetos is disagreeable. 
Again : — 

'Thou caiKt b« loo much out druigcr-riiend Ί* 

[or]' ' Thou canst be too much,' &c., is equivalent to saying, 
' The stranger must not always be a stranger '' ; for this same 
word ficoi means 'alien.'• Of the same kind is the admired 
saying of Anaxandridcs,* 

* Wcli ii it to die ere one tuu done ■ deed worthy of death,'** 
for this is equivalent to saying — ' It is a worthy thing to die, 
without being worthy to die,' or 'without doing deeds worthy 

9 of death.' The species of diction is the same in all these 
cases i but, the more compact and the more antithetical the 

> Some pU; of words between wipeat (for r/pfw) and ntpea* it «ppatently 
intended; but the piunt it not cleat. 

' ij. tite 'lurpiiw' and the 'joke that dcpendi on the letter.' 
» Pkilipptit, 61 1 Pantg. 1 19; Dt Pact, 101. 

* 'Tbcie is no bearing Baring.* 

* Conu Fta^. iii 109 Kock. * Bracketed bjr Speogel. 

' Bekker, followed by Koemer, omits {Αή aAcr the iambic line above quoted. 
Vahlen, approved by Cope "-ouM read :— ai( Λτ fhina, μ&\\»» 4 ΐ'™< i*"' 4 "^ 
^laXXor 4 η <ιΐ. riiirt-* «i ί« κτλ. 

' Or 'ihit loo ii again of m diflerenl kind' (Cope). 

' III κ 7 itipra. 

>* Or, "Tit well to die ere doing a deed dcierving dealb.' 
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expression, the greater the applause. The reason It, that our 
new perception is made clearer by the antithesis, and quicker 
by the brevity. Further, the saying must always have, either lo 
a personal application, or a merit of expression, if it is to be 
striking as well as true. It may be true and yet trite ; thus, 
' one ought to die innocent ' is true, but not smart < Wife and 
husband should be well matched ' — this is not smart Smart- 
ness depends on having both qualities ; thus ' it is worthy of a 
man to die, wliile he is unworthy of death.' The greater the 
number of conditions which the saying fulfils, the greater 
seems the smartness ; as, for instance, when the words are 
metaphorical, and the metaphor of a certain kind, — ^with anti- 
thesis, parallelism of structure, and actuality. 

Similes, also, of an effective kind, as has been said above*, 11 
are in a sense metaphors' ; for, like the ' proportional ' meta- 
phor, they always involve two terms. For instance, a shield 
(we say) is 'the goblet of Ares,*' — a bow is a 'chordless lyre.'* 
Thus stated, it is not a simple metaphor ; it would be a simple 14131 
metaphor to say that the bow is a lyre, or the shield a goblet 
There are similes, also, of this simple kind, — as the comparison \t 
of a flute-player to an ape, or of a shortsighted man to a 
sputtering lamp (since both wink). But the happy simile is ij 
where there is a ' proportional ' metaphor : — as one may com- 
pare a shield to a 'goblet of AreS,' a ruin to the 'rag of a 
house,' or say that Nikeratos-is a 'Philokt£t£$ stung by 
Pratys,' — to use the comparison of Thras)'machos, when he 
saw Nikeratos defeated in recitation by Pratys, and with long 
hair and still squalid*. It is in these things that poets are 
most hissed for failure, or most applauded for success — as 
when they make it come just right thus — 

' Curly as tialkt of panlej arc hit leg•.' 

' The (Clue is in TAVout of folbwiiig the Mholiaii and Spengel and Roemcr by 
reading it«W U nl ■! iUirtt...nl (for άΛ) (MMi^eOru πλ. 

' TimothvQs, Fragm. i6 Bergk, ed. 4. * ■* 4 tufra. 

* Thraiymachos compares ihc rhapsode Nikfratoi, defeated by Fratji, to Ibe 
hero Fhilokteles bitten by the Mr|>ent,— Soph. Phil. «67, vXrtirf ίχΐίηη 'τΡ'ν 
XΛfiyμΛ•rL• The point of the com)iari>on i* heightened by the fact that Philoktetca 
led the life of an unkempt hermit during bit ten yean on the itland of Ltrono*. 
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'Jut lUct PhllMBDioa Hruggling with the und-bag.'' 

All things of this kind, too, are siiniles ; and that similes 
are metaphors has been often said, 

14 \ Proverbs, again, are ' metaphors from species to species.' 
S^fppose for instance that one introduces something in the 
expectation of profiting by it himself, and then is injured, he 
says 'This is like the Carpathian and the hare'*; — since both 
he and the Carpathian have had the fate in question. 

The sources and l.ie theory of smartness in style may now 

15 be considered as explained. It may be added that hyperbolesj 
of the most popular kind are also metaphors ; — as the hyper- / 
bole about the man with the black eye — 'You would have 
taken him for a basket of mulberries ' :— the bruise being 
something purple ; but the quantity of the purple makes the 
exaggeration. The formula, ' like so or so,* may be a hyper- 
bole differently stated. 'Like Philammon struggling with the 
sand-bag ' — otherwise — ' You would have thought that he was 
Fhilammon boxing with the sand-bag.' ' With legs curling 
like parsley ' ; otherwise — ' You would have thought he was ' 
not on legs, but on stalks of parsley, so curly are they.' 
Hyperbole is boyish, for it expresses vehemence. Hence it 
is most used by angry people t — 

'Not ir hi* cihi to me were ii the sand or the dust : 1 will not mairj Ibe 
dunghter of Agamemnon ton of Atreus, never, though she should vie in beauty 
with gulden Aphro«lii|i, and in skill with Alhfni.'' 

3 b (Hyperbole is most used by the Attic orators.) For the 
reason given above, it does not suit an elderly speaker. 

iU,_It must notJ)eforgotte»-that'each branch of Rhetoric 
oeneraitype* liasitaiuiag-etylfc- There is a difference between 
Bf «yie, t[jg literary and the agonistic style ; and, in the 

latter, between the parliamentary and the forensic style. It 

' ty tidfutif. Λ lick filled with bran or sind, used for practising buiing, the 
fillit fugilaleriui of Plautus, KuJcm, 711. The naniei of the auihon of the 
U$l two quotaiMnt «re unknown. The athlete Philammon is mentioned in Dem. 
Dt Car. Jig. 

' A proveflual lefctence to the Catpalhian, who imported χ pair of rabbits 
into the iilind between Crete and Rhodes, and lived to see the inland overrun and 
devastated bj Iheii prt^enjr. 

• //. ix jej f. 
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j Is necessary to know both styles, A knowledge 

fitiraiur• aiMi of the agonistic style means simply the power of 
/ ' * **' speaking good Greek ; a knowledge of the literary 
(style means not being tongue-tied, when one wants to impart 
/something to the world at lai^e, which is the case with those 
) who have no skill in composition. The lit erary stj'le is the a 
mo st accurat e ; t he agonJst Jc is the best ad apted to delivery. 
This fitness depends upon one of two things ; cxprcssion~~of 
character, or expression of emotion. Hence actors seek plays, 
and poets personages, of these type?. (The poets who write 
to be read have a circulation*, however, — as ChierSm^n', — 
who has all the finish of a professional speech-writer — and, 
among dithyrambic pH3ets, Likymmos*. On a comparison, 
the speeches of the literary men seem thin in actual contests; 
while speeches by orators, which were well delivered*, seem 
unworkmanlike when they are read. The reason is that their 
style is suitable only in the arena of debate. For the same 
reason, devices suited to delivery, when not helped by delivery, 
seem silty because they are not doing their proper work. 
T hus asvndeta and reiteratio ns of the same word are rightly 
reprobated in th<; lit<irary~style. but no t so nr Ttic~agoriistic 
style, — indeed public speakers use them, for they are dramatic. 
But when we reiterate, we must also vary, — an art, which is, 3 
as it were, introductory to the whole art of delivery. ' This 
is the thief in your midst — this is the knave— iAw is he who 
finally sought to be a traitor.' Philemon, the actor, illustrated 
this by his delivery of the passage about Rhadamanthys and 
Palam£des in the GeroHtomaitia of Anaxandridcs', and by his 
pronunciation of ' I ' in the prologue to the 'Good Men'i 

' pΛ^τiίarτΛ^, lit. 'are carTietl about in Ihe hands,' 

* The tragic poet already quolcil in II xxiii ii). Htx elaborate liniih Η 
cxvmphned by his cnunicialioii of all the «Qwert in a garland, Athen. 679 V. 

' tilii 13™/™. 

* ii λ(χβ/ιτ(ΐ {understand ing λίγη) coiner from the ichoiiasl, <C ^r λιχΝντη• 
The Mss have 4 τύ» λιχΗντΗν or <l XtxOirTur, 'who have been well tpoken 
()Γ.* The bun^e rvfjuirES umielUing like \ιχβίττίΐ ^ύίβαμβΰψτα, 'though highly 
eitecmed, when delivered.' 

* Alhen. 614 c, ' Anaiandrides in Ihe Ctrenlemaitia even deicrlbet Rhada- 
manthyt and I'alainedei as inventors of jc£l*, writing thus': nIrH *«XXaJ ft 
*»<CM'r I tit ΙβύμβαΚβιι tlft γιλβϊα \iynw 'ΡαΝ/ιανβνι καΐ ϊlm3Λμ^,l•<μ. 

h IS 
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Indeed, if one Is not dramatic in such repetitions, it becomes 
4 a case of 'the man who carries the beam.' So it is, too, with 
asyndtta. ' I came — I met him — I made my petition ' : one 
must act this, — not say it as if it was a single clause, with 
unvarying sentiment and tone, Asyndeta have this further 
property — a greater number of things seems to have l>een 
said in an equal time ; for it is the connecting particle which 
makes one of many, and so, if the connecting particle is 
removed, of course many wilt be made out of one. Hence 
asyndeton serves to amplify: — Ί came, I spoke to him, I 
1414 a besought ' (these seem many things) ; ' he disregarded all 
that I said.'' This is what Homer' wishes to do in the 
passage : — 

' Nireu), a|>am, ftom Symfi — 
'Ntreui, ton of Aglaia— 
'Nircui. falrMt οΓ all — .' 

A person of whom muck is said must needs be mentioned 
ofttn ; if, then, he is mentioned often, it seems as if vtuch were 
said ; a fallacy which has enabled the poet to make Nireus 
important by a single mention, though nowhere does he say 
a word about him afterwards, 
e The Deliberative style, then, is exactly like rough fresco- 
painting*: — the larger the audience, the more distant the 
spectacle ; — in both, then, minute touches are superfluous, 
and are seen at a disadvantage. The Forensic style is more 
finished ; most so, when the cause i:* h^ird by a single judge*; 
for then it depends least upon rhetorical artifices' ; the relevant 
and the irrelevant are then more easily seen in one view, and 
the turmoil is absent, so that the judgment is serene*. Hence 
the same speakers are not brilliant in all these different kinds ; 
where there is most room for declamation, there finish is least 

' Re&iling, wilb Sirnigel and KoeineV : — " ίΧβ», fc(Ki)[Si)f, Uirtve» " ■ »e\Xi 
JkcI' " ixiptiiti Sea »1τα¥," 

* //. ii C71 Γ. * Or 'like scene- painting' (Cope). 
' 4 </>> it> ifiTj Spengel nn<l Roenier. 

' lUxitrw yaf irnr ir ^a/ntult iniuriur MSS;...<* pflra)ui5t I'niii MS; frten 
^Tefii^ .Spviijjcii ■c^tj> ^Γβμικηι {ic, Μ ((XTg) V.ihleii. Wc may alao suggeit 
iUxurrw "fif Ifi {^IttfTii fi^Ttfiit^. trrif in ihe MSS muy have urixEii from an 
explanation of tm at equivalent to bwn, but Ibis uic of l*t ii wry rure Id Arutolle. 

• Or 'unclouded- (K.C. J.). 
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in {dace ; «nd this a where voices espedally kNidness of vmc^ 
has scope. 

The ^ideiktic style is the best suited to writii^; for it ts 6 
doing its own work when it is being read ; — next, the Forensic 

A further classification of styl^ according to its need to be 
'sweet' CM- 'magnificent,' is unnecessary. Why these, rather 
than ' temperate,' ' liberal,' or any other note of mora) virtue ? 
'Sweet,' of course, it will be made by the qualities above 
mentioned. — assuming the excellence of style to have beea 
rightly defined'. With what other object is it to be 'dear,' 
and "not grovelling,' but 'suited to the subject'? If it is 
dilTuse, or if, again, it is curt, it will not be ' clear' : the fitting 
thing is plainly the mean. Sweetness will be given to style 
by the happy mixture of the things aforesaid — the ^miliar 
and the fon-ign, and the rhythm, and that persuasiveness which 
comes of propriety. 

xiiL Style has now been discussed, both generally* and ia 
•. relation to each branch of Rhetoric* It remains 

[ to speak of Arrangement. The speech has two 

parts : — it is necessary to state the matter which is our subject, 

Ε to prove it We cannot, then, have a statement without 
monstration, or a demonstration without a previous state- 
t ; for the demonstrator must demonstrate somcthii^ 
and the expositor set a thing forth, in order to prove tt 
One of these processes is Statement, the other Proof: — just as s 
one might divide Dialectic into P roblem »"** T1pi¥innrt>«rinii 
The divi:>ion nqM>-~in use is absurd. ' Narrative ' belongs, I 3 
' -f ffO iu mo r-ta-THorensic speaking only. In Epideiktic or in 
Deliberative rhetQoC, how can we have Narrative in their 
sense, or Refutation of the adversary, f>r Epil<^ue to the 1414b 
argument ? Again, ' Proem,' ' Contrast,' ' Review,' have a 
place in Deliberative speaking, only where there is a personal 
controversy. Accusation and D^ence, also, are often present 
in such a speech, but not qua Deliberative speech. The 
Epilty^ue, again, is not essential even to a Forensic speech — 
as, when the speech is short, or the matter easy to remember ; 
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4 for the advantage of £pil<^ue is abridgment'. The necessary ί 
part»:-of the speech, then, are Statement and Proof. These « 
are proper to all. The greatest number that can be allowed 7 
19 four — Proem, Statement, Proof, Epilogue. ' Refutation ' / 
comes under the head of Proof; 'Contrast' is a way of 
amplifying one's own ai^ument, and is therefore a part of 
Proof, since he who does this, is demonstrating something. 
This is not true of the Proem, nor, again, of the Epilogue, 

5 which merely refreshes the memory. If, then, we are to follow 
Theodores' in taking into our division such terms as the above, 
we shall have ' Narrative Proper ' distinguished from ' Supple- 
mentary ' or ' Preliminary Narrative ' — ' Refutation ' from 
' Supplementary Refutation.' Now a new term should be 
brought in, only where there is a distinct kind of thing to 
diflerentiate ; otherwise, it is empty and nonsensical, like the 
terms used by Likymnios' in his Art — ' Speeding on ' — - 
' Aberration ' — ' Ramifications.' 



TiM Pre•!». 



The -Protai_ja,^the_beginnirig_of_thc speec h.-^ ana- 
lo f Tous to the Prologuqin ppctr y a nd_thej^rdurie 
in flute-play ing. All these arc beginnings, and 
pave the w*^, as it wereTfor what follows. The musical 
Prelude is most like the Epideiktic proem. Flute-players 
begin by playing anything that they can execute brillianlly; 
and then knit this on to the key-note of their theme* The 
same kind of composition suits epideiktic rhetoric. The 
s peaker should start by saying whatever JiisJiiacy- prompts 

' βνμββίτα ytf τού in^niit i^pttetni, 'conlingit enim e longi miigaaque re 
partem ibKinderc' (Vicloriui). 'For what h!ippeiii(in an onlin^irjr ejiili^ue) is a 
futitiaclion Troro the length' — not the brevity of a speech; i.t. >n epilogoe h 
■ppropdite to a long ipeech, not α ihort one (Cope). Έ longa oraiione Ikel 
deliLare quibuv peroremui' (Spengel). We may Guggest βαμβαίπι yip ταΰ 
μ^βνι i^aipttrOm cfrdta», '/or the epilogue exiil» for the very purpose of 
subtracting from the lenglh οΓ the speech.' 

' xi 6 supra. 1'he supertluoui tubiirviuoni of Theod6ros sre noticed in 
Plato's PhaJrui, 166 d. 

* Λ rhetorician, u well u χ dithyrambic poet, lii 1 lupra. 

* ry ΜββΙμψ, 'the actual opening, preliminary note, of the «ubjecl, which 
give» the tone to the rest' (Cope), re /rMn/u* is defined by Ileiychius lu ri wfi 
T^ ^^t α^ριβμ*. See p. i8j a. 1 in/ra. 
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— then strike his key-note, and knit his proem to his theme : 
and ttiis is just what they alt do. Take, for instance, the 
proem to the Helen^ of Isokrates ;— there is nothing common 
between the Eristics and Helen. And here, even if the sp«iker 
passes into a foreign region, it is fitting, rather than that the 
speech should be monotonous. The proems of epideiktic ' 
spee<:he3 are taken from topics of praise or blame, — as by 
Gorgias in his Olympiakos, — 'Ye deserve the admiration of 
many, Hellenes ' — where he is praising the founders of the 
great festivals ; — as Isokrates*, on the other hand, censures 
them for having crowned athletic excellence, but assl^ed no 
prize to mental prowess. Another topic is from advice ; — as 3 
that ' we ought to honour the good,' — and, accordingly, the 
speaker himself lauds Aristeides ;— or that ' we should honour 
men, who are not popular, nor yet unworthy* — who are good, 
but unrecognised' — as Paris son of Priam. Such a speaker 1415• 
is giving us advice. Another topic is borrowed from forensic 4 
proems, — namely from the appeal to the hearer to be in- 
dulgent, when our subject is paradoxical, difficult, or trite. 
Thus Chcerilos — 

' Bui DOW, when all Ihe tpoil hu been divided.'* 
// The proems of Epideiktic speeches, then, should be from 
/bite of these topics — praise, blame, adhortation, dehortation, 



* Paatg. £3 I, t. ■ The ipMker U unknown. 

* Probably from Ihe mcemium Alixandri, alreiidjr quoted in U xxlU 5, B, ii) 
wiiv 7. 9. 

* From Ihe ciuiidiuin οΓ Chtjerilos' epic poem on the Fei^an ww. The 
conleiLl, preserved by Ihe schoUul, and quoted by Victoiius, GiuTord, Spei^d 
«nd Cope, is as follows: 

i tiitof, ittTtt Ιψ tttrw Xpi»f Itpti ioititt, 

Mewiur Stpawm; St' ix^paret i» tn \ΐίμύ»• 

rir i' Src rdrra liSarrai, ΙχβΐΜΐ ii rtlpurm Hxrt, 

PffTOToi ilan Ιμίμβυ laraXdi'a^i', aiU τρ fm 

ritni wawralmrT* iieJVyii άρμα TiXdffirot. 
Oh I the bards al olden Bgei, bletied banli in song-craft skill'd, 
Happy henchmen of the Muses, when the field was yel untill'd. 
AH Ihe land is now appoction'd ; bounds to oil Ihe Am belonsi 
Leli the Inst of all the poels, looking keenly, looking long, 
I can find no blight new chariot for the race-course of my tong. 

iiitlary af Clatiical $ch«larthip, i 40, cd. igo(. 
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appeals to the hearer; the key-note of the piece* may be 
either foreign, or proper to its subject 

5 As to the Proems of Forensic rhetoric, one must grasp the 
fact that they are equivalent to the prolc^e of drama and to 
the introduction of an epic poem — as the dithyrambic prelude 
is analogous to the epideiktic proem : 

*Fo( (hf uke, — for ihy gifia and for Iby liophles•'* 

6 But, in drama' and in epos, the introduction is an indication 
of the subject, in order that the hearers may know it before- 
hand, and that their thougtits may nut be in suspense ; — for 
the indefinite bewilders;- — so that he who puts the opening 
(as it were) into the hand of the listener, makes it immediately 
easy' for him to follow the story. Hence 

' Sine the anger, eoddess.'• 

'Tell me, Muse, υΓ Ihe man." 

' LMd ine forth on «iwiher uory, how from Asia a ereot war cane to Europe.'^ 

In the same way the tragic poets explain the action; if 

not directly, as Euripides does, at all events somewhere in a 

prolc^ue ; as Sophoktes — 

■ My bthei wu Polybos...." 

And so in Comedy. This, then, is the essential and proper 
task of the proem,— to explain the object of the work ; hence, 
if the subject is plain and short, there is no need for a proem, 
1 All other applications of the proem are merely remedial and 
are common to all three branches*. They are derived (1) from 
the speaker; (2) from the hearer; (3) from the subject; 
(4) from the adversary. From (i) the speaker and (4) the 



t (1) '•*• t^ topic, which liiiki the proem on to Ihi treelment of the tubjecl, 
may be immediately connected either with the proem oi with the subject. This is 
indifTerenti so long *) the irSieiMB* serves Ihe purpose of a link. Oi (i) ί'ίίσψΛ 
mayhercbelocHciy usedforirpeeifua; so G>pe, /m/iW. 339, CcMim.iniUj {R.C.J•). 

* Bergk'! P. L. G. iii 718, htg, anon. 114. 

' Reading rolt ipd/uwi (with Susemihl), for rett λύγηι (R. C. J.). τ>!ι 
TpeX&yMt is the teit of the scholiaxt and the Latin iranslaloi. it U r«(t (λλγοιι 
mIJ f ir<*i is the text of Spengcl, who sucgesti Iv ii τήι < Ιικαηκρΐι > Uyui. 

* ίχί/κ'β*, 'immediately cuy'i 01 (with Cope) 'supplies him with a clue, as it 
were, i)/ viMiA ht may htld, 10 as to enable him to follow the story.' 

» //. i 1. • a/, i I. 

' I'art of the exordium of Chceiilui' epic on the Persian war (cp. lEIi n. 3 sufrsi\, 

* (Edifut Tjn-OHriMi.Tni. * Or'gcneral' (R. CJ-J. 
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adversary, when they are concerned with allaying or exciting 
a prejudice. There is, however, this diflerence. The defen• 
dant must begin by answering hostile insinuation : the accuser 
must place his hostile insinuation in the epilogue. The reason 
is plain enough: the defendant, when he wants to have his 
innings', must first remove the hindrances, and must therefore 
begin by doing away with the prejudice against him; the 
man who has evil to suggest, must suggest it in the epilt^ue, 
in order that people may remember it the better. 

(4) 'Appeals to the hearer have for their object to make j 
him friendly to us or angry with the adversary]: — sometimes ' 
to make him attentive, or the reverse. Sometimes ; for it is 
not ahvays expedient to make him attentive ; and hence 
speakers often try to move their hearers to mirth. The whole 
art oi proem may be summed up, if you like, in thii^making^ 
<he-4ie*rer docilQiand making yourseirsecm~estjmab le ; for 
PsfTmaETS fteo jili; ^rf; hpar H with mnreattpnfion. (3) Men are 1415b 
a ifefirtvClai important subjects, to those which concern 
themselves, to the marvellous, to the pleasant ; therefore the 
speaker must instil the notion that his subjects are of this 
kind. If he wishes to render them inattentive, he must say 
that the subject is trlRing, unimportant for them, or painful. 
It must not be foi^otten, however, that all such topics are 8 
beside the question : they are addressed to an infirm hearer, 
who listens to what is irrelevant ; for, if the hearer is not of 
this kind, there is no need for a proem, except in the sense of 
stating the subject summarily, in order (so to say) that the 
body may have a head. The task of making the hearers 9 
attentive belongs, it may be added, to any part of the speech, 
when the need arises ; indeed the hearer relaxes his attention 
everywhere more than at the beginning. It is absurd, then, 
to fix this at the beginning, — the point at which everyone 
listens with most attention. So, wherever there is occasion, 
we must say, ' Attend to me : it is as much your concern as 
mine': or 

•I ¥fill tell you IhU, ibe like of which you Mver y«" 



' When he i* about to inlioduce hit own ο 
Fiom an unlmoirn tia|ric poet. 
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heard for terror, or for wonder. This means the rule of 
Prodikos, in fact: — ^"Whenever the audience are drowsy, 
throw in a flavour of the fifty-drachm.'' Plainly these appeals 
are made to the hearer, not simply as set hearer of a cause. 

10 Everyone seeks to instil prejudice, or to remove misgivings, 
in his exordium :— [h (V j»"* - 

' Κίηκ, I will not tajr that it vnu in haslc — '* 
' Wiiy dost thou uue preface?'' 

Un particular, preface is used by those who have, or are thought 
Id have, a bad case ; it is better for them to dwell on anything 
rather than on their case itself Hence slaves do not answer 
the questions put them, but talk round about them, and use 

11 preface. The mode of inspiring the hearer with good wilt, 
and all similar feelings, has been explained*. It is well said 

' Grant that I nay com* to the PhmiciMU with a elftlm on Iheir lavi «nil 
Uttii fily.'* 

These, then, are the two things at which we should aim, , 

In the Epideiktic proem, the hearer should be made to 
think that the praise applies to himself, or to his family, or to 
his pursuits, or is shared by him in some other way ; for it is 
a true saying of Sokrates in the Epilaphios, that ' it is not ^ 
hard to praise Athenians among Athenians, but only among 
Lacedaemonians.'* 
11 The proems of the Forensic speech furnish those of the 
Deliberative ; — in which, however, it is naturally rarest. The 
subject is one which is known already, and which requires no 
preface, unless (i) on account of the speaker himself, (2) on 
account of his opponents, or (3) because the hearers make 
either more or less of the matter than one wishes. Hence we 

. ' r^i τέ'Τΐιιβτταί^χ^Μν, sc. Vriitffiwi, 'th« fifty-drachm t/weur»,' Prodikou' 
rooit fainou), and inierwting, and expensive lecture. Cp. Plalo't Cralylut, jtt^ b, 
τή» τικη^ιταπΊΐί/ιαχ^ΐΦτ Ivliniai (Cope). 

' Sopbokies, Antigmt, 113 f. For rrwt^ ta-e, in Ariilotlii'i quolalion, the 
Mss of Sophoklcs have τάχ«ν> Ihro, letained by Jebb on the ground that 'Aristotie'i 
qoolitioos seem to h&ve been utoally nuule from rnemoty, and his memory was 
not 'inTallible' (see note on Ant. 113). 

■ Euripidi», //Λ. Taur. 1161. 

' II i* ami viii. ' Otfyu. vii 317, 

* Plato, Mnuxinui, 1 jj D ; I ix jo supra. 
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must either (t) seek to nise a prejudice, or (2) to clear our- 
selves, or (3) to amplify, or (4) to make less of the subject'. 
These, then, are the objects of the proem, or else ito object is 
ornament; since, without a proem, the speech seems slovenly 14168 
— like the encomium of Goi^ias on the Eleans; where, with- 
out so much as squaring his elbows, — without any preliminary 
sparring — he begins at once with ' Elis, happy city.* 

XV. In dealing with a calumny*, one topic may be derived 
p,^,„_ from the means by which one would clear oneself 

esDtiniMd. ffom any unpleasant suspicion ; it does not 

matter whether the suspicion has been HtUtvd or not ; and 
this topic is universal. 

A second topic consists in meeting the issues actually > 
raised ; either by denial of the fact ; or by saying that it is 
not injurious, or not injurious to the complainant ; or not so 
great as stated ; or no wrong, or only a small wroi^ ; or not 
dishonourable ; or of no importance; The controversy always 
turns on some such point ; — as when Iphikrates said, in answer 
to Nausikrates, that he had done what Nausikrates allied, 
and had done a harm ; but had done no wrong. Or, if the 
speaker is wrong, he may strike a balance, urging that, if (he 
deed is hurtful, at all events it is honourable : — if it is painful, 
at least it is advantageous, — or somethii^ of that kind. 

A third topic is to show that the thing was a mistake, or a 3 
misfortune, or unavoidable. Thus Sophokles said, that he 
was not trembling for the reason given by his calumniator— 
namely, that he might settn an old man — but of necessi^ ; it 
was not by his own choice that he was eighty years old. Or, 
we may substitute a different motive for the motive alleged : 
— thus : ' He did not mean to do a harm, but to do this': *he 
did not mean to do that, with which he was slanderously 
charged, — it was an accident that injury was inflicted.' ' It 
would be just to hate me, had I acted with a view to this 
result' 

> ThcM lour poioti ki« ananeed in Iwo pain; (i| rai$iiig or KbMli^ a 
[Kcjadicc, t") ampliljine μ «ninimi^ne (be labjcct- 
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4 There is a fourth topic, when the calumniator, or anyone 
nearly related to him, is or has been involved in the charge. 

5 A fifth topic is, when other persons are involved, who are 
generally acknowledged not to be liable to the charge; thus 
it may be argued — ' If he is an adulterer because he is neat in 
his person', then so-and-so is an adulterer too,' 

6 A sixth topic is when the calumniator, or another, has 
brought the same chaise against other persons; or when, 
without being expressly accused, they were suspected as the 
speaker is now ; and have proved innocent. 

7 A seventh topic consists in recrimination. 'It is absurd, 
if belief is to be given to the statements of one who is himself 
untrustworthy.' 

8 It is an eighth topic when there has been a previous 
decision. Thus Euripides in the exchange-case answered 
Hygisnon's contention, that he was impious for having 
written a verse which encourages perjury— 

' My tangu« it xwam — my soul ii unsworn.*' 
' It is unjust of him,' said the poet, ' to bring before a lawcourt 
points already decided in the Dionysiac contest In the 
theatre I have rendered my account for these — or will yet 
render it, if he likes to accuse me.' 

9 Λ ninth topic is to denounce calumny, — to show how great 
an evil it is, — how it raises false issues, — how it means distrust 
of one's real case. 

The topic from tokens is common to accuser and apolo• 
1416 b gist Thus, in the Teukroi*, Odysseus says that Teukros is a 
near relation of Priam, H^sion£ being Priam's sister. Teukros 
answers that his father, Telam6n, was a foe to Priam ; and 
that he himself did not betray the (Greek) spies. 
10 An eleventh topic, proper to the accuser, consists in praising 
some small merit at length, and then expressing a weighty 
censure concisely ; or, first noticing many merits of the adver- 
sary, and then blaming in him some one thing, which is of 

> flln vaMfuM i < Jiva> μβίχ^ RichBrdt (Rocmcr), of, timply, cl I taBiput 
|i«tXfa. Cp. η XJiiv 7, teXi^witr^t. 

' Hippel. 6οβ, 'My ion|[ue hu twoing my mind rcmaini unsworn.' See 
Copc'i Ctrntn. iii iSj. ■ <H Sopboklu. 
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paramount significance for the issue. Such accusers are the 
most artistic, and the most unfair : they try to hurt a man 
through his merits, by mixing these with evil. 

A device common to accuser and to apologist depends on it 
the possibility of several different motives for the same act. 
The accuser must adopt a malignant and disparaging con- 
struction : the apologist must take the better construction. 
Take for example the preference of Diom£d£s for Odysseus'. 
One speaker must ascribe it to a belief that Odysseus was the 
best man. The other, denying this, must ascribe it to the fact 
that Odysseus alone was so' worthless as to be no rival for 
DiomfidOs. 

\y suffice in regard to the art of exciting 
prcjut^ 

Ipideiktic /speeches the Narrative must be not con- 
tinuous, but broken up. We have to relate the 
:tions, on which the speech is founded,jThe 
speech is composed of two elements ; — first, the inartificial, 
since the speaker is in no way the author of the actions ; 
secondly, the artificial, — which consists in proving that the 
fact is so, if it be hard to believe,— or that it is of a certain 
character', or of a certain importance ; — or in proving all 
these tilings. Hence it is sometimes undesirable to relate all 3 
our facts continuously, since this mode of exposition tasks the 
hearer's memory. Rather — ' These facts show that our hero is 
brave ' ; ' tiwse facts show that he is wise or just.' This kind 
oir statement is simple: the other is intricate and lacks plain- 
ness. Well-known facts should be merely recalled to the 3 
memory; hence' most people require no narrative — as when 
your puφose is to praise Achilles ; everyone knows his actions 
— ^you have only to use them. If Kritias, on the contrary, is 
your subject, narrative is needed— for not many people know*. 

An absurd rule is current to the effect that narrative 4 
should be rapid. When the baker asked whether he was to 

' //. I 14! Γ; cp. II Kxiii lo, 14 tufira. 

' Correspuntlint; (o (1) and (3) in c χνϋ I. 

' Sii, 'kiiice ihc Tku art well-known' (R. C J.). 

* On ihe lacuna tx thii point, cp. Cupe, Jmtrtd. 349, Cemm. iii 1S8• 
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make the cake hard or «oft, his customer asked — ' Why can- 
not you make it right)' Just so here. Our narrative ought 
not to be lengthy, any more than our proem or the statement 
of our proofs ;. here, aga in,^e xcellence lie s neither in rapidity 
nor in brevity, but in the me an ; that is, in saying just so 
1417 a muchRS~\vill explain the matter; o7, as will establish the fact, 
the injury, or the wrong, — or, so much as you wish to establish : 

5 —the adversary's aim being to negative this. And you should 
bring into your narrative anything that tends to show your 
own worth, or the adversary's worthlessncss : 'Meanwhile, I 
was always urging him to the riglit course, — not to abandon 
his children to danger ; but he answered that, wherever he 
might find himself, there he would find new children'; — as 
Herodotus' says that the Egyptian rebels answered. Any- 
thing, too, may be brought in which will please the judges. 

6 For the defendant, narrative is less important. His con- 
tention is either (1) that the fact lias not occurred ; or (2) that 
it was not harmful ; or (3) that it was not unjust ; or (4) that 
it was not of the importance alleged. He ought not to waste 
his time, then, on any admitted fact, unless this has some 
bearing on lus own contention ; — as on a contention that, 

7 admitting the act, it was not an unjust act. Again, he should 
give only a summary of past events, unless an account of them, 
as actually passing, tends to move pity or indignation. For 
instance, the story of Alkinoos', when told to Penelope, is 
comprised in sixty lines*. Such, too, is the treatment of the 
Epic Cycle by Phayltos*, and the prolc^ue in the (Enetts*. 

8 Further, the narrative should have an ethical colour. The 
condiiicn of effecting this is to know what gives ithos. One 
way, then, is to make the moral puφosc of action clear, 
the quality of the lilies being determined by the quality of 
this purpose, and the quality of the purpose by the end. 
Hence mathematical discourses have no moral character, since 
they have no moral purpose, for they have no moral end. But 

I ii 30. ■ Od, ix-KU. 

' Odytt. xxiii 164-^84, 310-J43 (Afty-fi*e linet). 
* or Pbaylloi nothing «halevei is known (Cope). 
' Eur, frag, 55S I Nauck. 
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the Sokratic discourses have such a character, since they deal 
with moral subjects. DifTerent moral traits go with each 9 
character. Thus : — * As he was talking, he strode on ' — this 
suggests the type of rowdy and boor. Then, one should speak, 
not (as it were) from the intellect, as is the fashion now, but 
from the moral purpose: — 'However, I wished it to be';— 
' Yes, it was my deliberate intention ' ; ' Well, though I gained 
nothing by it, it is better thus.' Cue course would have 
shown a prudent man ; the other shows a good man : the 
prudent man shows himself in the pursuit of advantage, the 
good man in that of honour. And, if any such trait seems in- 
credible, then add the reason, as Sophokles does : — for instance 
in the Antigotu, where she says that she cared more for her 
brother than she could have cared for husband or children. 
The latter, if lost, could have been replaced ; 

' Lui, now that sire and loothcr are with Dealh, 
No broihet'i life could bioom for me, again•*' 
Or, if you have no reason to give, show at least that you are 
conscious of the statement being hard to believe ; — ' Such, 
however, is my nature': — for the world does find it hard to 
believe in any motive except self-interest 

Use, t<X), in your narrative the traits of emotion, — the 10 
symptoms of it which are familiar to all, or which are 
peculiarly characteristic of yourself or of your adversary. ' He 
left me with a scowl'; or, — as jCschines' said of Kratylos 1417b 
, — 'hissing and shaking his fists,' These touches are per- 
suasive, because the things which the hearers know become 
tokens to them of things which they do «17/ know. Many 
similar touches may be borrowed from Homer: — 

' So tlieipalie, and the old woman caveic-d hciTace with her bandi':— * 
(expressive), since people who are on the point of weeping 
put their hands to their eyes. 

Present yourself in a definite character from the very 
outset, in order that the hearers may view you, as contrasted 
with your op|X>nent, in this light ; only, hide your art How 

■ Atil. 911 Γ, where the MSii have «(fviJTow for Ariiioile'* J}(^ir«r, 'a mere 
■lip of inemary'; cp. note («n iXi lo, p. 184 n. » mpra. 

' uuppowd by Vicioriui (o be il^ichinci Soctaiiciu. * A/. mIi jAi. 

L ,-™:..Coo^^lc ' 
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easy it is to do this, may be seen from the case of people 
bringing us news' :— though we have no idea what the tidings 
are, we get a foreboding. — The narrative shoutd be distributed 
over the speech ; and in some cases there should be none at 
the b^inning. 
I In Deliberative Rhetoric there is least room for narra- 

tive, for no one can narrate the future. When, however, 
there is a narrative, its object will be merely to refresh the 
hearer's memory of the past, in order that he may judge 
better of the future. Or the object may be to excite a 
prejudice, or to praise. But, in narrating, the deliberative 
speaker is not dwng his own work. 

If a statement is incredible, the speaker must make 
himself responsible for the fact, and give the explanation at 
the outset, and marshal his reasons in a way acceptable to the 
hearers». Thus, the lokast^ of Karkinos, in his (Mdipus, goes 
on giving her word in answer to the inquiries of the man who 
is seeking her son ; and so the Ha:mon of Sophocles'. 

' Iltiw much Ihe druna uf modern life hai lotl in the exlinclion of the 
ine»encert (U. C. J.) 

' Keadine Iut^tthi' A% ββύ\βηΜΐ, far Ιίατάττιιτ «tt βαίλβτταί, which i* 
piubabljr corrupt. The applicalioa ol the examples in the text appears to be as 
follows :— (■) lokailf tells the ioquircr things about her ion which lie finili it hard 
to believe. She meet* his unbelief hjfUdging lur werd for the rncts. (ii) Kreon 
knowu that lIa.'mon is in lave with Antigouc, and llxmoii thinks her sentence 
unjust. Kieon finds it ' incredible ' that Hxmon should be at the same time dutiful 
to himself, but H.'emon explains the reaioa (AnI. 701-4). Cope (Intred. 354), who 
{like the scholiast) would omit π after irtfxvdffOiu, appears to undcntand it 
tbui: — 'if the statement is incredible, the speaker must pro>nise both to assign the 
cause, and to set forth his leasoni in the terms his heaters dcure.' He thinks 
that ύΐΓΐιτχι>€ΪτΒΐ, said of lokastf, means 'ptomising to satisfy the questioner'; and 
he holds Ibat AF|iur it corrupt (&imilatly in Ctvim. Ui 197). I object 
(i) to bis omission ofrr, and lo his way of taking intiexftUiax, 
and (ii) to his veniun of >If H^\mm. 

Victorius' explanation (as quoted by C^pe) is : 'the speaker must promise to 
assign the reason, and to refir Iht malUr (ΐιατ^ττοτ) lo those whom the hearers 
approve.' But iixrirrfv cannot mean commilttrl ; nor do I understand his 
explanation about Hxmon, unless he means {■) the thing 'bcrcdible' to be 
Hxmon'i defence of Antigone; (1) the 'promise,' his promise at obedience 
(K. C. J.). 

ttararrtir »h fiauKarrmi is translated ναώαη fuiini veluitl, which suggests 
1ιαιτά<βαι or liatnrrut (as observed by Koemer), or, possibly, λαιτ^ταϊϊ 
iwiiflwtit «Ii, /SMjh**rai. 

* Aniistnt, 701-4. 
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xvii. Our proofs must be demonstrative. There are four 
possible issues ; our demonstration must have 
reference to the issue. Thus, (i) if one dispute• 
a fact, this negative Is the* first thing which one has to prove 
in court ; (s) if one says, ' I have done no harm,' that must be 
proved ; (3) if one says ' I have not dor.e so much harm,' or 
(4) ' I have done it justly,' then the truth of this becomes the 
issue. 

It must not be foi^tten that the issue of the/nr/ Is the a 
only one, under which it may happen that one of the two 
parties is necessarily a knave. It may be impossible to plead 
ignorance, — as it is possible, when the justice of an act is the 
point at issue. Hence, in this case', we should dwell (on this 
topic)• ; but not so in the other cases•. 

In Epideiktic speaking, the greater part of the argument 3 
as that certain things are honourable or advantageous) is 
iplification ; the facts must be taken upon trust ; it is but 
rarely that the speaker attempts demonstration of the facts 
themselves, only when they are incredible, or when he has 
some other special reason. 

, In Deliberative speaking, one may contend either (i) that 4 
: Certain things will not happen, or (2) that these things will result 
from our adversary's policy, but are unjust, (3) inexpedient, 
uor (4) will result in a less degree than he says. We must see, 
too, whether he makes any false statement outside his imme- 
diate subject; for such statements seem to justify the inference 
that he is misrepresenting his subject itself. Examples are 5 
better suited to Deliberative speaking, Enthymcmes to 14181 
Forensic speaking : — Deliberative Rhetoric is concerned with 
the future, and so we must have examples from the past ; 
Forensic Rhetoric is concerned with the existence or non- 
existence of facts, and here rigorous demonstration is more 
possible ; for the past has precision. Our enthymemes ought 6 
not to be given in a string, but worked in here and there; 

' i.e. where /af/ Is in «jueslion (R, C. J.). 

' vii. Ihal Ihe adveniary is ncccsiarily a knsve (R. C. J.). 

* Or, as Spcngcl, p. 144 : Hence Ihe speaker ought to dwell »n IkhftiM (ill* 
iudicatiope : ilacs Sjiengcl mean (he question oi/ael, ur tin ■rgumslit that Iht 
adveii.ar]r is neceMarily a koavei), not on the others (R. C. J.). 
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otherwise they' hurt each other's effect There is a limit of 
quantity : 

' FHeod, tioM ihoD bail laid u mndi u jl prudent man would say—' ' 

7 'as much as* — not 'mch things as.' Nor ought we to look for 
enthymemes on all subjects, else we shall do what some of the 
philosophers do, who apply demonstration to things which are 
better known, and more easily taken on trust, than tlieir 

8 premisses. When you are trying to move feeling, use no 
enthymeme ; it will either expel the feeling, or will have been 
used in vain i for simultaneous motions tend to expel each 
other ; and either each destroys the other, or one overpowers 
the other. Nor should an enthymeme be sought, when you 
are seeking to make your speech ethical ; for there is neither 

9 //Adj nor moral purpose in a demonstration. Maxims, however, 
should be used both in narrative and in proof; for a maxim is 
ethical. Thus : — " I have given him this, and have given it, 
though I know the maxim, 'Trust no man.'" Or, if it is to be 
pathetic: — ' Nor do I repent, though I have been injured: — 
the gain accrues to him, the sense of just conduct to me,' 

10 Deliberative speaking is naturally more difficult than 
Forensic, since it concerns the future ; the other concerns the 
past, which is already known, even to soothsayers, as Epime- 
nides of Crete said. His divinations used not to concern the 
future, but only the dark things of the past. Again, in forensic 
speaking, we have the law for our theme; and, given a starting- 
point, it is easier to find our demonstration. Then, Delibera- 
tive speaking offers few topics, on which we can pause by the 
way, such as that of attack upon the adversary, discourse about 
oneself, or appeals to feeling; it admits these less than any 
branch of Rhetoric, unless the speaker leaves his proper ground. 
If, then, one is at a loss for topics, one must do like the 
Athenian orators and Isokrites ; Isokrates brings accusation 
into his deliberative speeches ; as accusation of the Lacede- 
monians into his Pamgyricm*, and accusation of Chares into 

11 his Speech about tlu Social War\ An Epideiktic speech 
should be interwoven with laudatory episodes, in the manner 

■fW. ivM4. *ti 110-114. ■ ib /w<, 1 17. 
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. of Isokrates, who is always bringing some one in'. This is 
what Goigias meant by saying that matter of discourse never 
failed him. When, in speaking of Achilles, he praises Peleus, 
and then >Eakos, and then the god, and valour, and this or 
that, — he is using the device in question. 

Wlien you liave means of demonstration, you should use \% 
both the ethical• and the demonstrative styles; if you have tw 
enthymemes, the ethical style only ; and, indeed, it better beBts 1418 b 
an estimable man that his character should appear in a good 
light than that his speech should be closely reasoned. Refu- 13 
tative enthymemes are more popular than Demonstrative, 
because in all refutative processes, the strictness of the 
conclusion is more evident, since opposites are more striking 
wlien set side by side. 

Refutation of the adversary is not a distinct department 14 
of proof; his arguments arc to be broken down, either by 
objection, or by coimtcr-syllogism. Both in Deliberative and 
in Forensic speaking we should begin by bringing our own 
proofs, and then meet the arguments on the other side, 
refuting them and pulling them to pieces by anticipation. If, 
however, the adversary's case has a great number of points, we 
should begin with these, as Kallistratos did in the Messenian 
assembly, when he first disposed of the arguments about to be 
used against him, before he stated his own. The speaker who 15 
is replying should first address himself to his adversary's 
speech in the way of refutation and counter-syllt^ism — 
especially if the adverse arguments have gained applause ; for 
the mind rejects a speech, against which it is prepossessed, 
just as it rejects a man, supposing the adversary to have made 
a good impression. It is necessary, then, to make room in the 
hearer's mind for the coming argument. This room will exist, 
if you remove the obstacles. Hence you should begin by 
combating the adverse arguments — all of them, or the chief, 
or the plausible, or those which are easy to refute — and then 
establish your own arguments, 

> Episuilcu cm Thcicai in the Htlrua \\ it-jB, nod on P«rii, iV. 41-4B) on 
Pylha^.'uiU and ihc Key|HUu pricuU in ihe /tuifru, 11-19; on the pocU, ti.)S-4«; 
and on Aganiemnon in ihe Panaihtnaiiiu, 71-S4 {Speogd). 

J• »3 . 
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Here he has laid hold first of the weakest point. 
'< _ So much of argumentative proof. As to ethical proof*, 
seeing that there are some things, which it is invidious to say 
of ourselves, or which expose us to the charge of tcdiousness 
or to contradiction, or which, if said of another, suggest that 
we are abusive or ill-bred, we must put these things into the 
mouth of some other person. — as Isokrates does in the 
Philippos*, and in the Antidosis\ — and as Archilochos does in 
his satire. Thus it is the father, whom he introduces speaking 
of the daughter in the verse : 

' Noihioe is beyond hope, «gsinit nolbing diould men make ■ vow ' ; ' 
and thus he uses Charon the carpenter in the verse beginning 

'Not Gyjea' weallh " 

Thus, too, in Sophokles, Hxmon pleads for Antigone with 
I his father as it were in the words of others', Enthymcmes 

I £ur. TVwmEm, 969, 971, 

' It will be convenient to recall here tbe leveral conneKiont in which 
Ariitotlehns lued tthu in relation to rhetoiical petiuauion. (1) 'Ethical prouTs' 
pfopcr are equivalent to 'proofs inhereat In the Ithei oflhe speaker' (1 ii) ; thi» is 
Aiitber explained in II ί. (1) In It κϋ \% the Stkl proper to youth, manhood, 
(dd age, noble birth, wealth, power, «tc. are described. Tbe advantage of 
knowing these is thil we ihall be able to give our speech the ginrral colour or 
lone aceeptable to the audience. They aie really bul>servien(, then, to the 
treatment of fBlhl, — to tite eliciting of certain feelings in the hearer's mind. 
(S) In III vii he says that 'style will have Propriety, if it is, first, falhtiici 
secondly ilkUal; thirdly, proportional to (he subject.* By 'palhelic' he mcnns, 
if the speaker appears to be himself affected in « way suitable to the facts which 
he is TcUting. ' Ethical style ' he defines as ' th,; lepresentatlon of facts by meant 
of αρρηφτίαΐΐ signs,' i,t. the presentation of the persons introduced, as S|>eaking 
or acting in • chaioctcristic way— with the marks or trails proper to their age, 
condition, etc. This hot nothing to do with 'ethical proof proper, i.e. the 
production In the hearer's roind of α good impression about the speaker's character. 
Nor has it anything to do with the llhl of 11 x\\ 13, which help us to come into α 
gerwral sympathy with our hearers. It is merely a precept fo( eflectiveness of 
siyle, — one of the characteristics essential to vivid, graj^ic description. (4) The 
llhn of III xvil li (he 'Uhat of the speaker.' The special rule given is meant to 
guard us against spoiling out 'cthic^ proof by seeming egotistic, abusive, or 
illLrtd (R. C J.). 

Ml 4-7- • Μ '31-9. ΐ4•-9• 

* Frngm. 74, Bcrgk, ed, 4. 

* «d >ui ri [Vyiu rstl tokrjiftevt μίΚα, Frag, t j, Iletgk, «d. 4. 
' Antigetit, 6SS-700. 
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should sometimes, too, be thrown into the Γοπη οΓ maxims ; — 
for instance, ' Sensible men ought to make up their quarrels 
when they are prosperous — for so they will gain most*' Put 
in the form of an enthymeme, this would be : — ' If men ought 
to adjust their differences at the moment when it is most 
beneficial and gainf j1 to do so, then they ought to do so when 
they are prosperous.' 

/ xviii. As to Interrogation, it is opportune to interrogate, 

first of all, when the adversary has already made 14151 
one admission, so that, when one more question 
has been asked, the absurdity is complete. Thus Perikles 
questioned Lampon about the mode of celebrating the rites of 
the Saving Goddess ; Lampon said that no uninitiated person 
could be told of them; Perikles asked — 'Do yott know them?' 
' Ves,' said Lampon. — ■ How, if you are uninitiated?' 

The second case is when one premiss is already obvious, ■ 
and it is plain that the conclusion will be granted by the ad- 
versary when we put it to him. We ought to put the other 
premiss in the form of a question, suppressing the obvious 
'premiss, and then put our conclusion. Thus Sokrates, when 
Melctos accused him of believing in no gods, (asked) — '0o 
you recognise such a thing as the demonic?'* MeUtos said 

' Cp. Iiokralcs, ArchiJ-imui, 5s. 

' tffvtfr (I ίαιμΐκίτ τι λίγΗ, iiaiKrfliearrot U ήρτη it the text of the ίηΓίήοΓ 
MSS aiul the wholiast, followed in Bekker't ihiid ed. The perfect ιΐρ^κη, ' has 
laid,' cannot be right ; we want ifptn, ' oiketl.' I cannot find any instancei of 
Μγ«ι> OS equivalent to re>tlfii> 01 1iyiui$ai ; but it might easily have the MDse 
' mcntiun in ordinary conve gallon,' ' have often on one's lips.' 

(ffngnr wi 1* ίαιμάηίτ ri Xfyai, ήρίτ» is the text of the Paris Ml, rendered in 
the Lalin translaikiu : — t/isil, »c ti ilamamuin atiqaid dictnt, iniirro^aiat. This 
is retained by Spengel, who adds ' MtUtut A Strait ttpiiur it tr ίαιμΛηί* τι 
λ^ΐΗ.' Thi» then must be a quotation : S;iltrales (said), ' lie (M cUtos) has said 
that lie (Sokrates) believed in a ΐαιμΐνιβν.' Thii will not do. Cli^arly the only 
corruption is in ιίρηκκ (Κ. C. J.). Spengel's text ii retained by Roeroer, while 
Kayser omits (Γ,^ι^ιητ and alters the ώτ it of the Paris MS into ώι H. Madvi[ 
proposes! ^wpiTijt, Μιλήιβν »i #d*icwT*f airit ttotii ίομίζ•*!» ίίρηχίτα» H ύι 
ίΛίμίτιΙι• η \iyoi, liptrt κτλ. MelSios had himself eh:ireed Sokrates wilh introducing 
Irtpa tatya ίαιμί'ΐα, ihui implying that Sokrates lielieved in certain ίΛίμότΛ. 
Soiiiatct iiifurs tlial one who bvliuves in the existence of iai^tti•, must believe ia 
the exiileiice of tatuont. Tlie Ii:il of the pa^sitge In Fblo's Afffl. 17 C run* u 
follows :~-f «β ' forii tai/iiyia μΐ* refJfn τιρίιμΛτ' <Uv, ίαΙμβΤΛί U ti ημίΐαΐ 
Οίκ lrTu/,.,oiiiiiuy iai>iJria μΙ• ψήι μι nut ημίζιιι• «at titifnw <(r' »Cr tmiri tfrt 

13— t 
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'Yes.' Then Sokrates asked — 'Are not the daemons either 
children of the gods, or sharers of some divine nature?' 
Mel^tos admitted it. 'Then, is there anyone,' said Sokrates, 
' who believes in children of the gods, but denies gods ? '' 

3 A third case is when we purpose to show that the argu• 
ments of the adversary arc inconsistent or paradoxical. 

4 The fourth case is when the adversary cannot refute us, 
except by an answer which has a sophistical air. If he answers 
ill this fashion — 'Yes and No' — *In some cases, not in others' 
— * In one sense, not in another' — the hearers think that he is 
puzzled*, and applaud us. 

Under any other-ckpumstances, it is better not to attempt 
mterrogatloh":— for if the adveree^-brrngs an objection, a 
victory seems to have been gained over iis ; — the in6rmity of 
the hearer makes it impossible to put a long chain of questions. 
For the same reason, our enthymemes ought to be packed as 
closely as possible. 

5 In replying, if the adversary's terms are ambiguous, they ■ 
should be regularly* defined, and this not too concisely. If 
there is a sui>picton that we are contradicting ourselves, our 
explanation should be given in our first answer, before the 
adversary has put his next question or drawn his conclusion ; 
— it is not hard to foresee what is the point of his argument. 
This, however, and the art of refutation generally, may be 

ΐΓοΛαιιΙ ' (Ιλλ* oEf ΐΛψΙαΛ ~t ημίί" κβτιΙ τίν ai* λΑγιιν iCbI τκΕτν «αϊ Itu/iiau tr 
τξ imypalti. Thclexi of Ari^lolle ii thus potapbrascil in ihc Frujjni. wtpltpurli- 
nut : — \tytirTuir yif τΰτ ιαττ^γΐμ» wt ^uipdrqi θινίι oi r«filf(t (oJ xairi ίαιμίτΐΛ 
tttayu, driS/KT» oureh ripl τΰ» ioifiinj», ti /ιή ettii J) ίίΰ» iroISai ΐγοίντοι 
αύτβύι- ύι ίί <τν»4φηΐΛΤ,'Εβη li ίβηι ίιαύι ti rs/ilfd, β(ΰτ ι-αΐΐαι vofiffur ; rapil^rt 
γίρ ri airrW» ίμΛτγνύμιΐΊΐτ, fri 6 ^αψύτία ημίί^ι ffteit ί»μίΙΐί. 

■ Th« enltiyineme is;— 'The iliemont ue chilttren οΓ the (foilsi Tlioae who 
believe in the existence of ihe children believe in (l>e enislence of ilie father (ihit 
is ^arifii; and ii not expressed by the questioner) ; therefore, ThOie who heticve 
in d:emoni believe in gods' (R. C- J.). 
. ' ββρνββΰβν in iwtpaCitnt, the correction proposed by Spengel awl Schneidewin. 
At an allemalive, Spenget ricgeits intpoSm, the Parii us having iKepovrrat. 
The inferior mss, followed by Bekker, have iropairrtt. It it not the muliinu, 
however, but the peiton under interrogation, that is perplexed. The Fmetn. 
Ttpl ipvriiettiH hiu, rp^ yip roit eOru άποκρίΜίμίναι/ϊ el 4ιι/ΐΜί>>κΐ'Μ 9apiip»ueir 
lilt d ναρβΕνται tei «it Ixerrut d'Ttirtii'. 

> λϊτψ, 'with a full explanation ' (K. C J.). 
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taken as known from the TopitsK Again, when the adversary's 6 
conclusion is being drawn, and when this conclusion is in ttie 
form of a question, we should justify our answer. Thus when 
Sophokles* was asked by Peisandros whether he had voted for 
the same course as the other Probouloi* — namely for establish- 
ing the ' Four Hundred ' — he said ' Yes.' ' How,' asked 
Peisandros, ' did you not think this a wicked course ? ' ' Yes.' 
' And so you did this wickedness \ ' ' Yes, — for there was 
nothing better to do.' So, too, the Lacedaemonian, under 
examination for his conduct in the ephoralty, was asked 
whether he thought that his colleagues had been justly put 
to death. 'Yes,' he said. 'And were not ^uw responsible 
for the same measures?' 'Yes.' 'Then would not jiou, too, 
be justly put to death ? ' 'No indeed, iAty acted thus for 
money ; / did not, but on conviction.' Hence*, it is better 
not to put any more questions after drawing our conclusion, 
nor to express the conclusion in the form of a question, unless IW^ 
the truth of our case is triumphantly clear. 

Jokes seem to be of some service in debate ; Goi^as said 7 
that we ought to worst our opponent's εΒΓηκί.! with mockeiy, 
end his mockery with earnest ; a good saying. The various 
kinds of jokes have been analysed in the Poetics, Some of 
these bunt a free man and others do not : one must take care 
then to choose the kind of joke that suits one. Irony is more 
liberal than buffoonery; the ironical man jokes on his own 
account, the buffoon on some one else's*. 

' viu iv. ' The itnlesnian and oralor (not the poet). Cp. l χΐτ ]. 

* Λ bouil ot ten, appoinleil in 41] B.C. lo devise measure» for tbe public 
taTeiy, after (he failure of the Sicilian expedition, Thuc. viii 1. 

' »Λ in view of this danger (R. C.J.). 

* iieii en the bearing af cc. xvii-xviii. The term w\*n\ hu twe tense*:— 
(1) the large sense, including £τ(χτΜ and ΑτιχτΜ rlvrtit (l ii), the frrtjcrM being 
equivalent to (1) ^''«i, 0) raffiiTtiiit, and (3) λίγιιή rfmi. (II) The ipecial 
Μη«β, = λοΐΐι4 rlvrii, proof eiTecled by direct reasoning, answering lo the 
daiifcfii of Dialectic. Now the i^ucli and «αίιιτκή '(<ττι> do no( belong lo an; 
one diviuiou of the speech. They may be involved in the Proem, the Narrative, 
and the Epilogue, as well as tn the Argumentation. All the four parti of the 
ipeech are here successively treated by Aristotle, ir. connexion vilh tHa, and he 
mark) the narrower sense in which irltfrnt are dealt with here by «tying at the 
oniKt, dralitiirtirftt. lie is not tellii^ us here the mtlhedoK nich proof; he has 
tokl us this already. He has explained ill two imintmtnltx — Eathymcina «od 
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xix. The epilogue has four elements:— (i) the attempt J 
to dispose the hearer favourably towards our- if 
. *" " selves, and unfavourably towards the adversaiy •1 
— (2) amplification and extenuation ; (3) the attempt to exciltf 
certain, feelings in the audience; (4) recapitulation. / 

(l) After we have proved our own truthfulness and the 
falseness of the adversary, the next thing is naturally to praise 
ourselves, vituperate htm, and clinch our case. We must aim at 
proving either relative or absolute goodness on our part, and 
either relative or absolute badness on his part. The means of 
presenting people in either light — the topics, that is, by which 
they are to be made out good or bad — have been stated'. 

I (2) The facts having been proved, the next thing in the 
natural order is to make much of them, or to make little of 
them. The facts must be admitted before one can discuss their 
magnitude; as the growth of the body implies something 
preexisting. The topics of amplification and extenuation 
have been set forth already* 

I (3) Next — the quality and the magnitude of the facts 
having been ascertained — we have to inspire the hearer with 

Example ; he hu classiReil ihe nuteriiils to which these instruments have to b« 
applied In each of the three branches, and (in Book ll) the chief moulds oi types 
into which the argumentt themselves may be thrown. Ileie he is speaking οΓ the 
way to ΐΗοηλαΙ those proors, which he tut already shown us how to ceiu/ruci. 
C. ivii Is a collection of (general rules and remarks on this subject ; (i) the elemt 
must bear, of course, on Ihe point at issue between uuisclvei and our opponent at 
our audience. Those issues are four. {The first of these offers us, he remarks in 
passing, this advantage — that somttimti we can iiuist on Ihe nattiar/ immorality 
of our opponent.) (1) The>e issues an: most distinct in Ferensit Klielotic. But 
they can also bedbtinguished in Dtlittralivt Rhetoric, H^ilc, in Bpideiktic Rhetoric, 
there is seldom any need ol (ΙτΜ(φ>. (3) It U useful to watch 'whether he 
makes any false tiatemeni outside his immediate subject.' (4) Eiilhymemes suit 
Forensic KheloHc beat ; Examples, Delibeiativc. (5) Our Enthyinemes ' should 
not be given in α string' etc. General rules and remarks of this kind occupy Ihe 
chapter to the beginning of g 16: — 'So much of argumentative proof.' lie then goes 
on : — 'As to ethical proof etc. Ήικ particular precept which comes next does not, 
however, belong specially to the third division of the speech. 'Ethical proof 
may come in anywhere. But it was convenient to give it under this head. 

C. xviii, or Interrogation, is specially connected with the subject of 'arguinen- 
tative proofs,' for ii is often % special way of gaining a Isgiml victory. 'Jukes,' 
again, considered as a means of evtrthrtviing the adversary, come in here, % 7. 
(R.C.J.) 
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certain feelii^; — namely, with pity or indignation or anger 
or hatred or envy or emulation or pugnacity. The topics for 
these, too, have been stated before'. 

(4) There remains, then, recapitulation. This should be 4 
managed here in the way commonly, but Wrongly, recom- 
mended for the proem ; we are advised to repeat our points 
over and over again, in order that they may be easily seized. 
Now, in the proem, we ought to state our subject, in order 
that the general issue may not be unknown ; in the epilogue, - * 
we ought to state summarily the ai^uments by which our case 
has been proved.. The starting-point should be the remark, 5 
that we have performed our undertaking ; and then we may 
state what we have said, and why. One mode of doing this is 
by contrasting our own case with the adversary's ; either by 
comparing what he and you have said on the same point, or 
without this direct comparison. ' This was his account of the 
matter, here is mine ; and my reasons are these.' Or ironically: 14Ϊ 
— ' He, you know, spoke thus, and / thus.' Or * What airs 
would he give himself, if he hnd proved all this, instead of 
merely proving this'i' Or interrogation may be used: — 
' What has not been proved ? ' Or ' What has he proved? ' — 
The recapitulation, then, may either take this form of direct 6 
contrast, or follow the natural order of the statements, — 
taking first our own ; then, if we like, the adversary's separately. 
An asyndeton is in place at the end of a speech, making the 
ordinary sentence into a true epilogue: ' I have spoken — you 
have heard ; you have them ; — ^judge.'' 



* This illustration is doubtleu a reminiscence of the epilogue of the speech οΓ 
I.ysiis against Emtoslhcnet, Or. xii, «-at^a/uu κβ,τψι»^»' ίκ^ίίκη, iupixart, 
wErirfaTC Ιχιτι, tmaitrt. 'The upewh for the proiecution must now close; I 
have appealed toyoureais, toyour eyes, to your hnrtt ; the case is in youi hands; 
I iisic Tot your verdict.' 
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dcclamalioiu, 11 ixjv 6 

Eralleliiiau οΓ cxpreiiion, ill ix 9 
lalot. III X τ 



Ihc. 



Ill 



ilt'iult.; 
pociionul,' III 



6. 7-iSl "I A 



t Aleiandroi, II χ 
Ϊ 7, 9; 111 xi» 3 



i 5. 8. I 



parlianiciitarjr slyle. 111 xii ■ 
paroiiiuiu:,!!, ill ix φ 
panicicM, connccii:ie, 111 ν % 
ραηι 111 whole, argument Iroin, 



■niKlakL's, ni|,'iiiiicnt from, II χιίίί iB 



|.i.> Ml, It kI. 






I ii I 



mutual relation οΓ notions, argument 

'Myaiaii s|khI,' ι xii 10 

niy:>ii.-ri<:i, (lie mouse and the, 11 χχϊτ 



Nikcratosi rhapsode. III xi ■] 

noble birih, I ν 5; characleri^tici oF, 



1'enllieus, 
Peparflhiw 

X 7 *)>; 
period, the, 1 
peioralion . 
1-lialaris, II 
I'liafihis, 111 
lliilamniiui, I 
l'hil£<tiGn, th< 
I'hilip, II xxi 
Philukraies, 11 in 13 
I'liilokltiu, III xi 13 
I'hiluuii-la, III iii 4 
pliiluMipliy, 'lilfrary knowkdgei* 



epilogue, i 
< S 



, III xtl 3 



oaths, I XV 17-331 juroi't oath, 

obscurii]' οΓ slyle, a cause of. 111 ν 
olfuiiCKs, derinilion of, I ιϋί 9 
olTsprin^, gouilly and η 



I'itlakos, II xii 6; xxv 7 

pily, II viii 

rialo, (i) the comic poet (?), I xv 15; 
(i| ihe philosopher, Atitiippo• and 
I'lato, II xxiii 11; A(^. II xxiii 8; 
III xviii 1; AltHtx. I ix 30; III xiv 



Index 



i Phaednu, til vll ti t lt*t• ■■■ W 



3; th« ' Sokf >lk diicouraci,' I 
Phatdrut and Cerfiai, p. xvii 

pleaiUTe, «TmlysU ol, I u; plctt 
learning, l ύ ai; ■" '- " 

poclic Uyle of earlj' 



\y prosci III 1 9 
ptwiii, %iyte ini|wovecl by» III i $ 
Pulos, 11 KUti 99 
Polyeukin*, III « 7 
PuIykiBtn, II xxiii 5 D., 8 n.; xniv 3, 

6, 7 n. 
possible and impossible, Isplc of the, 

Mf, irge /rvfter, topic of, II xxlv Β 

PolidaiB. II xxii 7 

poverly, encumiuins on, II xxiv ti, 7 

power, chitaderistic* of, II xvii 1-4 

praise, I ix 31 f 

prejudice or calumny, HI xiv i>; xr 
". 3« β. 9 

prelude in ftuie- playing, 111 xiv t 

probability, argument from, 11 χίχ ij ; ' 
fiillacy from confusion of particular 
with aluoluie, II xxiv 10 ; impresiioii 
of, aided by appropriate language, 
111 vii 4ί probabilities, I ii 14; xv 
17; enthymenies from, II xxv ft-ii 

Prodikoi, 1 ν lo; ill xiv 9; p. xiv 

ptoli^uc, III xiv I, 5 

pioof, ' universal ' inodci of rliclorical, 

II Kx; proofs. III ivu ; vaiiouakindt 

of, mxmi7n. 
propriety of style, HI vii 1, Β 
prose and puvliy, diclion of, III 111 3 
Piutagunu, 11 xxiv 1 1 [ ill ν 5 ; p. χϊτ 
proverbs, i vi to, sti xi if, xii 10, 

i3i XV ,4; II iv 11; vis. iKi x5. 

6; XXI II, 11; xxni 15.11; xxiv 1; 

XXV 4; III xi 14; xii 3 
punctuation, ui ν 6; νίϋ 6 
puns, II xxiii 19; III xi 6-8 

furiiy of slyle, ill ν 
ylhagorai, il xxiii 11 



1 1 14; ii I ; Its inbject» contingent, 
I ii 13 ; lit three ipedes, 1 iii 1-9 ; 
lo|iica of delibeialive rhetoric, I iv 
i-iji rhetoric aims at appearance, 

riietorical artifices, i xiv j ; rhetorical 
definition of friendship, 1 ν i6; three- 
fold division of rhetorical nroofa, 1 
ii 3 1 three deparlnienla of rneiorical 
inquiry, 11 xxvi s 

riiythm in prose, ill viii 

riddles, ill ϋ ii ; xi 6 

ridicule, 1 xi 19; iii xviii 7 

Salamii, I xv 13 ; 11 xxit 6 
Samiant, ill iv 3 
Samiie, II vi 14 ; xx ti 
Sappho, I ix 10; II xxiii 11, ij 
sayings, sources of smart oi pointed, 



ieir-censure, lit vii 9 
' selF-control, I ix g 
self-luve, universality of, I xi iti 
septenary llieory of tlie stages of human 

life, II xiv 4 η. 
S&tos, III I 7 
shame, 11 vi 
shamelessneis, 11 vi 17 
significant names, 11 χιίίί 19 
signs, I il 16-18 ; fallacy from a s^, 

II xxiv g ; enlhymemes from fallible 

or infallible sign», II xxv 11-14 
similars, olijeclion from, il xxv 
similes, III iv; χ 3: xi 11-13 
Siuiunidcs, il xvi 1 ; ijuoted, 1 vi «4 j 

vii 31 ; ix 3> ; HI i> 14 > vi" ti ; xi 1 
Skir^, III iii 1 
Sokiales, I ix 30; 11 xv 3; xx 4 ί 

xxiii 8, 11. ,y. Ill xiv u; fi) 

Apele^ia, II xxiii 8j ill xviii t 
'SukraliG diurourses,* the. III xvi β 
tolecisni, in ν 7 
Solon, II xxi 13η. ; xxiii 11 ; quoted, 

I XV 13 
solution of rhetorical fallacies, II χ 



rare words. III iii 3 


soothsayers. III ν 4 


teasim for paradox or prejudice, argu- 


sophisi. Ill ii 7 


ment from, 11 xxiii 14 ; argument from 


sophistical answer. III xviii 4 


a conceivable reason, ib. μ \ leuoiu 


Sophokles, {i) ihe poel, 11 xxiii 7 n. ; 


for doing 01 avoiding an action. 


xxiv tin.; 111XV3; xviiiti; quoted. 


ih. Jl 


ixiiii; XV 6; η xxiii 19; III xiv 6, 


reciioiion, 111 i S i epic or tragic, i 3 


10; XV 9i xvi 9. 11 ; ix 4 (really 


recHminaiion, III xv 7 


Kuri[Mdei) 


refuiaiion, 11 sivi 111 xvii 14 f 




reply, in xviii j, 6 


3 1 III xviii ti 


reiori, 11 xxiii 7 ; tii t-WX 1 


speakers, ooi^ty. III vii 5 


Kheiurie, an «ri, 1 1, * ί it* relallun to 





dialectic, 1 I i; ϋ 7; its essentials 
neglected, I I 3 ft the deliberative 
branch neglecieil, ib. 10 \ use of 
rhetoric, ii. Μ j rhetoric defined. 
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tpeech •writer•, II χι β η.) in vU f) 



Sp«iisippo), III κ 7 
•ipniiii, 'th< year 1u* 
3«; ■■■ - - 



loil iti,• t vii 



Slasinui, I κν i«d.} II xxl 11 
■lalemenii, tupic rrom joining lepante 

or ilivi(l[ii(• composile, 11 χχίτ j 
Sicsichuros, II Ki 5; xii 8; III xi 6 
ilock-uubjectt of AthenUn d«cUimcn, 

Strabai, 11 xxiii 17 
itrnngc words. III ίίί S 
siylt. III i i f; painli of «xcdlence in, 
ii i puritjr, V 1 dignity, vi | propcjety, 

xii 6; cturaclcrislic ityie, vii 1, 6t 
pathetic, vii i, 3 ; proporlionale, vU 
I ff Iwo kinds of tlyje. 111 ix i-jl 
pneral lypci uf style, xii ι-ύ ; laults 
of style, Iti lii. Cp. actuality tLd 

Hrprise, point given ty » touch of, III 

suspicion, removal of, II xxiil 14 
symmcliy of results, topic fiom, 11 
ixiii 17: neglect of synimelry in 

qmonyms. III ii 7 



taste, faults of, in ίίί ι 




tetrameters, tiochatc. III ί 9] 


viii4 


TeunicsM>$, III vi 7 




llicagEnes of Meeara, I ii 19 




Tlicbci, II xiiii 6, 11 








Thvudclteia. Ill ix 1) ulL i p. 
TbeudvkiM, II xxiii }, ti. 


xviii 


«3. ΙΪ. 


ThcJd^r*o^, (1) the actoi. III U 4; 




«8 i III 


xi6; χίίί 5; Ρ• "* 




Thirty, the, 11 χχίίί »3, »s; 


Thirty 


Tyrants, 11 xxi< 3 




Thnidan. Ill xi 6 




Thrasybulu*. η ixiii «J, 19 ; 


uriT 1 


Thraiymacho* ai Chxlkidoo, 


II xxiu 


19; 111 i 7; vi'i 4: xi.'i: 


p- liT 





Timoibeos, the dtihyraiabic poet, 11 



topict, universal or spadal, 1 Ιί μ j 
topic of decree. III xix « ; topic* of 
the emotions, χίχ y. Appendix on 
•topic».' pp. I4i-I44 

torture I xv lO . 

tragnlie* once acted by their uUbon, 
III 1 } 

traetc poet anon., quoted. 11 ■ j ί ixi 
6; xxiii s, 10; ill vi 4: χίτ 9 

travel, books of, i iv 13 

trochaic tetrameters, iii 1 9; viU 4 

* two side* to every question.' it viii 4 

tyranny, 1 viii 4 f 

tyrants and body-guards, I U 19 



virtue and vice, analysis of, i 

virtues, II i 7 
vivacity of style, in xi 1, ic 






d means, I iv Β 

wealthy, chancteristica Λ Ihe^ 11 svt 

well-liorn, character of the, 11 x* 

wines, doctored, tii ii 4 

wiadoni, pfxclical, I ix 13 

witne&ie^ 1 xv is-iq 

•rondcr, the cwigio of learniDg, I xi 11 

word, topic frwuii various senses of a, 

II xxiil βι beauty of vrords. 111 ii; 

compound words. III iii 1 1 rare 

words, it. 3 
wrong-doers and ihcir vscUbs, cliai- 



wioni'-duinc, I 



. xi, a 



i 18, *7 



Xcnophoa 

Htm-, II XX 4 B. 
Xenes, 11 xz j: III ni i 

jooth, eharacteiisUc» o^ II iS j-rC 

Zeno (of Elc*i), 1 aii 1• 
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